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226 
MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


J. T. H. says: ‘‘In the notice of the 
late Sir Lionel Smith given in the Obi- 
tuary of your last Magazine I apprehend 
a slight inaccuracy occurs. It is stated 
(p. 93) that the deceased General was the 
son of Benjamin Smith, Esq. a West India 
merchant in London, and of Lys, co. 
Southampton, by the much-admired poet- 
ess Mrs. Charlotte Smith. The husband 
of that lady was Mr. Thomas Smith, West 
India merchant, whose misfortunes, as is 
generally known, deprived him of a large 
property, and reduced him to the prison 
in which he died, a few months before his 
amiable partner, in March 1806. His 
death is thus recorded in the Gent. Mag. 
for that year,. p.. 285:—Mar. 22. In the 
gaol of Berwick-upon-Tweed, under con- 
finement on mesne process for debt, Tho- 
mas Smith, Esq. husband of the justly- 
celebrated Mrs. Charlotte Smith, authoress 
of sonnets and other works.”—We followed 
the account of Mrs. Charlotte Smith given 
in Dallaway’s Rape of Arundel, in both 
editions. We believe all the particulars 
respecting her husband, stated by us, be- 
side his Christian name, to have been 
correct. Whether his name was Benjamin 
or Thomas we cannot now satisfy our- 
selves. . 

Hoxton remarks: ‘In the last volume 
of the Old Series of the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, March 1833, p. 209, is inserted a 
copy of a curious old Plan of Finsbury 
fields, with the butts thereon for Archery, 
as they appeared more than two centuries 
ago. Would it not be interesting if the 
streets, lanes, alleys, &c. which now, to 
a great extent, cover this tract, were to be 
accurately drawn over a copy of this old 
plan? As there are a few well known 
places laid down on the plan, and as it 
has a scale, it is presumed that an inge- 


nious surveyor would have no difficulty 


in marking out the present state of these 
fields ; and it would thus be seen how far 
the recollections of some of the butts, and 
other spots of these fields, at that time 
remarkable, and named on the plan, are 
preserved in the modern streets, &c.’’ 
Some curiosity having been manifested 
at Keighley, co. York, to ascertain the 
date of two old gravestones in the chancel 
of that church, one of which is circum. 
scribed in the old English character, 
‘*Gilbertus Kyghley de Utlay et Mar- 
gareta uxor,’’ the date illegible, but stated 
by Dr. Whitaker to be 1023, which, on 
the slightest consideration, will be found 
to be erroneous, W. K—-y, finding in 
Thoresby’s History of Leeds, that a Mar- 
garet Hornby was married for her second 
husband to Sir Gilbert Kighley, Kut. 


though unluckily without date, suggests 
that some of our Lancashire or Yorkshire 
correspondents may be able to furnish such 
information as will ascertain the true 
date. 

L. notices, in reference to the church of 
Nateley Skewers, or Scures, co. Hants. 
described in our Magazine for October 
1836, that the name, in all probability, de- 
rived its origin from John de Scutes, who 
was sheriff of that county from the I7th 
of Edward the Second to the 12th of Ed- 
ward the Third. 

A Psrupo-ArcuitecT inquires the 
earliest date at which the diagonal buttress 
appeared in our pointed architecture, and 
wishes to be referred to the best instances 
extant. Another Correspondent, who asks 
for the definition of the word Oriel, is re- 
ferred to a paper by the late W. Hamper, 
Esq. F.S.A. of Birmingham, in the Arche- 
ologia, vol. XXIII. and to the Oxford 
Glossary of Architecture, edit. 1840, p. 150. 

J. G. N. will be much obliged to any 
reader who can refer him toa curious con- 
temporary notice of the deaths of the 
infant Dukes of Suffolk in 1551, which 
was printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
he believes between the years 1820 and 
1830, but which he cannot find by means 
of the Indexes. 

Tn the Obituary of our last number, p. 
211, the Rev. Henry Maturin, lately de- 
ceased, is identified with the celebrated 
Rev. Charles Robert Maturin, formerly 
Curate of St. Peter’s, Dublin, the author 
of Bertram and of the other works there 
enumerated, as well as of some other 
novels, the titles of which will be seen in 
Wats's Bibliotheca Britannica, under the 
name of Mathurin. G. D. states that 
the Rev. C. R. Maturin has been some 
years dead, and that ‘‘ The Universe,’’ 
which’ was fathered by him, was not 
written by himself, but by a clergyman of 
the Established Church still living, who 
was prevailed on to give it to Mr. M. 

We are requested to state that the pe- 
riodical entitled ‘‘The Surveyor, En- 
gineer, and Architect,’’? mentioned in our 
memoir of Mr. Mudie, p. 215, still con- 
tinues to be published monthly. 

Errata.—P. 132, b. line 39, for ve- 
neunt, read veniunt. 

P. 133, b. line 10, for historian, read 
historians. 

P. 134, b. line ¢4, for Christiern V. read 
III. ; note, line 11, for Vienne (or Dau- 
phine), read Vienne (en Dauphiné) ; line 
21, after Sir W. Temple, place a full stop. 

P. 135, a. line 25, for 1826, read 1836. 

P. 182, b. line 17, for Perey, read Lucy ; 
line 20, for four, read face. 
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Hand-Book to the Public Galleries of Art, &c. By Mrs. Jamieson. 
2 vols. 1842. 


WE consider these volumes by Mrs. Jamieson to be an useful introduc- 
tion and guide to the collection of paintings in the National Gallery as it 
is at present constituted ; though we hope before long to see one ex- 
ecuted by some person professionally acquainted with the subject, under 
the sanction of the trustees, and at the national expense. No one can 
write critically on art but an artist, understanding the word in a large and 
liberal acceptation; yet Mrs. Jamieson has executed ber work with 
diligence and discrimination. As a voluntary undertaking, it does credit 
to her taste and judgment. She has consulted the best authorities, and 
weighed the diversity of their opinions with candour ; while her own 
criticisms, if they do not display the profound knowledge of the professor, 
show the feeling and taste of the amateur. New works may be con- 
structed of old materials, and certainly we are not disposed to say of her, 
as was said of one of the continuators of Fureticr, ‘hat her book is more 
learned than the author. The main use of these volumes we consider to 
be independent of any refined ingenuities of criticism, of any subtle dis- 
tinctions, or new and original theories on the principles of painting, or 
the merits of the respective masters; if it makes the gallery better 
known to the public, if it communicates its contents to those who have 
not seen it, and increases the knowledge of those who have, its purpose 
will be attained. It is not sufficient that the paintings in the National 
Gallery should be open to the public; it is equally necessary that they 
should be illustrated and explained. In foreign collections, and particu- 
larly in Bavaria,* which is the cradle of reviving art, not only are there 
printed catalogues of the contents, but maps also and drawings suspended 
in the rooms and saloons, equally useful both to the student and the 
stranger. No doubt a great deal of native talent would be drawn out by 
greater facility of access, and consequently by more extended power of 
observation. The purpose of a National Gallery is not to delight the 
connoisseur, but to improve the public taste, and diffuse a knowledge of 
its beauty through every department of art. It is not designed only or 
exclusively for the painter, but for the manufacturer and artizan. The 
splendour of Titian’s colouring may add fresh embellishment to the 
decorations of our rooms ; and the beautiful arabesques of Raphael may 
stimulate the inventive powers of humbler artists, and give to common 
manufactures the dignity of the highest art. ‘The National Gallery should 
be the central museum of the kingdom, from which, as from a focus, the 
rays of taste should be diffused through the humblest workshops and the 
most distant provinces of the land; but this can only be done by re- 





* Munich must be considered the present home of art in Germany. In that quarter 
we must look to see what it is capable of achieving. Elsewhere its efforts are insu- 
lated, partial, occasional ; there its efforts are concentrated and organized, and backed 
by the favour and munificence of the Sovereign, &c. v. Mag. of the Fine Arts, vol. i, 
p- 241, (art, Glass Painting), corny 
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moving every possible impediment of access, and adding every facility of 
instruction. All our museums should be opened liberally and gratuitously 
on Sundays, as the only day of leisure which the public possesses. All 
fees, however trifling, should be abolished ; * and then alone will the build- 
ings erected and adorned at the public expense be considered as public 
property, and subservient to public purposes. A small obstruction is 
frequently a virtual prohibition. Since the rule has been done away with, 
by which visitors to the British Museum were obliged to write down their 
names, the number has been increased fourfold. In Bavaria the peasants 
come from the mountains, almost from the plough, and wander through 
the galleries with the most perfect freedom: so it is in Italy; and in 
Paris the peasantry may be seen leaving their baskets of vegetables in 
the markets, and coming to the Louvre to see the pictures.t At present, 
our gallery is not extensive enough in its collection to produce a similar 
effect, but it is more and more frequented by the mass of the people, and 
particularly by intelligent workmen, and artizans occupied in different 
branches of trade. England has never had an historical school of art as 
they had in other countries, for it was stopped abruptly at the Reformation. 
Previous to that time, in the reigns of Edward the Third and Henry the 
Third (as was proved by the remains of St. Stephen’s Chapel before it was 
destroyed), the art, Mr. Haydon says, was as far advanced as in Italy, in 
the Campo Santo at Pisa; but then laws were enacted to destroy all 
pictures and statues. In Edward the Sixth’s time, the Duke of Somerset, 
as Protector and President of the Council, issued an order to fine every 
man possessing a representation of the Virgin Mary, Christ, or any pic- 
ture stories ;—fifteen shillings for the first offence, four pounds for the 
second, and imprisonment for the third. It became the fashion in Eliza- 
beth’s time to destroy pictures and statues. The then Attorney-General 
said, he believed there was such a predilection for the destruction of art, 
that there were people who would have knocked off the cherubim from the 
Ark. Painting never after became a matter of state protection, and did 
not recover itself in its highest branches, Mr. Haydon says, “ the nobi- 
lity of England are our only patrons ;*’ and the number of professional 
artists in London is said to be about two thousand, of which a great 
proportion is employed only in portrait painting. 

As regards our present collection at the National Gallery, it must be 
considered as a building just rising out of the ground, consisting only of a 
few detached pieces (however fine and rare some are) of the completer 
fabric that is hereafter to arise. It is founded upon one private collection, 
and consists of a few specimens of different schools, at various periods of 
the art. The great objects undoubtedly of those who are entrusted with 
its management should be, to form, as completely as they can, an entire 
history of the art in a continuous series of its productions. It was recom- 
mended by the best authorities, that the pictures sought for particularly 
in our national collection should be those of the ra of Raphael,+ or of 





bed The Report of the Committee on Arts, &c. says, ‘* The vexatious fees exacted at 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s, and other public buildings, are disereditable to 
the nation. In the Abbey at Westminster, not only is a fee demanded at the door, 
but supplementary fees are extorted in different portions of the building.’’ This 
has been altered a little, but not removed, by any means. 

t See the Report of the Committee on the Fine Arts, p. 62. 

+ The late Mr. Ottley possessed some early specimens of pictorial art, which ought 
to have been secured to the gallery. Nor should missal paintings, preserved under 
glass, be overlooked, as forming an important branch of early art, 
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the times just antecedent to it; such works being of a purer and more 
elevated character than the later styles. Paintings of the Raphael zera form 
the best nucleus of a gallery, and in them we are very deficient. Dr. 
Waagen says, “a national gallery like that of England should be formed of 
pictures like the Sebastian del Piombo, the Parmegiano, the two Correg- 
gios, and the Bacchus and Ariadne of Titian. It is most important that 
a national collection should start from that point, and be extended as 
much as possible in the direction of the other masters contemporary with 
Raphael, of whom there are many ; for the works of such masters have a 
great influence in forming the taste in the best manner, and in inculcating 
the best principles of art ; but, in order to understand and appreciate the 
great masters, you must converse with those that immediately preceded 
them, and who taught them.” Mr. Edward Solly, a high authority, con- 
sidered, that a national gallery should commence from the time of Cimabue 
and Giotto, of whom we have not one specimen. He considers that 
painting was at its greatest perfection from 1510 to 1530, and that there 
are a great number who flourished at that time, whose works are not even 
known in this country, as Andrea de Salerno, the Raphael of Naples ; and, 
contemporary with him, Cesari da Serto and others ; but as long as the na- 
tional collection is to be formed from casual purchases, or by bequests of 
small private collections, and not from a liberal outlay of the national 
funds, this purpose will never be effected. At the very time that Bavaria 
was borrowing money of the Barings to pay the expenses of the war, they 
voted 20,0007. towards the formation of their gallery! The estimated 
value* at present of our national pictures is about 160,000/., of which, 
between 80 and 100,000/. have been purchased. With regard to the state 
of preservation in which the pictures are, there is some difference of 
opinion. Mr. Seguier, the curator of them, “ considers them generally in 
avery good state ; ” but he does not deny that the “ Sebastian del Piombo ” 
is suffering both from worms and beetles ; while Mr. John Peel, a well- 
known picture cleaner, considers that it is ‘‘ going to decay as fast as 
possible ;” and further, that its varnish has turned so yellow by time, 
*‘ that the picture is as much disguised as if seen through a smoky glass.” 
The Market Cart of Gainsborough is also cracking very much from the 
nature of the mygi/p used in the painting; and the Holy Family, by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, has been spoiled by cleaning, so that it is only a 
shadow of a fine picture. As regards the building in which this collection 
is deposited, much has been done against the wish of the architect, and 
much we think improperly conceded to the Royal Academy. It has been 
thrown back to open the facgade of St. Martin’s to Pall Mall, which it has 
barely done, and which has been the means of excluding the light from 
one part of the back-front. Secondly, it is acknowledged to have no 
sufficient space for pictures of the largest class; and only in one room 
could the Paul Veronese at the Louvre be suspended, or rather stand. 
Thirdly, half of it is not fire proof; so that a fire breaking out in the wing 
appropriated, as we think improperly, to the Royal Academy, in the 
private apartments of which fires are constantly kept, might spread along 
the roof, and destroy the whole. Lastly, it appears that the majority of 
the trustees who are appointed to make purchases for the gallery, have 
been chosen rather on account of their elevated rank, and their possession 





* The expense of keeping up the national gallery amounts to about 1000/, a year, 
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of pictures, than for any peculiar professional ability. A private collector 
may be an excellent judge of cabinet paintings, but he may not have the 
comprehensive knowledge required in the choice of a national collec- 
tion.* 

In the committees appointed to purchase pictures for the National Gallery 
of France and Prussia, there is a greater admixture of experts, or persons 
who have devoted themselves to the study of the value of pictures. In 
France these persons have a small salary, and deliver their opinion in 
writing, which is acted on or not as Count Forbin the director pleases. 
At Berlin a committee is appointed by the government, who have an 
annual sum entrusted to them for purchasing pictures, consisting of pro- 
fessional painters—persons who have studied pictures—and directors of 
the gallery. A similar admission of practical and professional critics has 
been acknowledged to be desirable in this country. 

But we must now turn to Mrs, Jamieson, who commences with an 
introduction, which is intended to facilitate the study of the subject 
on which she treats, by giving definitions of the terms of art, explanations 
of the different styles and schools of painting, and a short history of the 
rise and progress of the art. Parts of this are from her own pen; and 
| others she has judiciously selected from the works of Richardson, Rey- 











nolds, and others. The following short extract may be taken as an 
example of her own style and manner of expression. 


‘¢ Landscape was firstintroduced merely Italy, and Cuyp and Hobbima in the Low 








as an accessory or background ; f and the 
earliest painter who made it a separate 
department of art, and excelled in it, was 
Titian. Many of the great historical 
painters of the second period painted 
landscape admirably ; for instance : Ann. 
Caracci, Domenichino, Rubens, and 
Nicolo Poussin.t It was not, however, 
till some years later that we find distin- 
guished landscape painters by profession 
practising exclusively this branch of art. 
Claude Lorraine and Gaspar Poussin § in 


Again, on “ Manner,” our author 


‘¢ Manner, as applied to painting, comes 
under the moral part of art, inasmuch as 
it depends on individuality, and expresses 
the style of workmanship of a particular 


Countries, are the most eminent names 
that can be cited. Landscapes may be 
ideal compositions or literal transcripts 
from nature. They may be historically 
grand and poetical, as in Claude or Pous- 
sin ;|| or wildly picturesque, as in Sal- 
vator Rosa or Rubens; or purely idealic 
and pastoral, as in Cuyp, Berghem, &c. 
In our national gallery may be found ex- 
amples of all the above named painters, 
except Hobbima and Berghem, who will 
not, I hope, long be an exception.”’ 


thus writes :— 


painter, as distinguished from that of any 
other, and peculiar to himself. The 
greater the painter, the more distinct and 
characteristic is the manner of workman- 





* Mr. Wilkins, in his evidence, bears testimony to the fine taste and knowledge of 
Mr. Rogers in Italian pictures, and of the late Lord Farnborough. Nor can the 





name of Sir George Beaumont be ever mentioned without the honour due to his zeal, 
his love of art, his liberality, his genius, and his worth. Mr. Wilkins adds, ‘ Every 
purchaser buys his experience, and I believe that real experience could only be got by 
purchasing and suffering. I am a victim myself to some extent.” 

fT It is said by Philippo Lappi about 1425. 

t We do not remember ever to have seen a landscape by Guido, and but one by 
Guercino, which is in tke possession of Miss Rogers. We have never seen but one 
landscape by Sir J. Reynolds—a view from Richmond Hill—in the possession of 
Mr. Rogers, who gave 155/. for it, at the Marquess of Thomond’s sale. One other 
landscape by Sir Joshua was bought by Mr. G. Philips for 657. at the same time. 

§ We should add the name of Mola, a painter, to our taste, of the highest merits, 
and one who possessed the noblest feeling for his art. His landscapes we rank with 
those of Titian for grandeur of style. 

|| Which Poussin? These painters, so different in genius and execution, should 
never be mentioned without their Christian names, in any treatise pretending to accu- 
racy ; 80 in all other cases, where different painters are autonomous. 
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ship. A painter had sometimes three or 
four different manners. The manner of 
Raphael before and after he visited Florence; 
the manner of Titian before and after his 
friendship with ‘that notorious ribald of 
Arezzo,’—Aretino ; the manner of Van- 
dyck, when in England and in Italy; the 
manner of Parmigiano* before and after he 
took toalchemy, are distinctly different, and 
may be referred to these last influences. 
When manner of execution is stamped by 
originality, and is the manifestation of 
the individual mind, it is a great interest 
andacharm. When it is carried further, 
or imitated from another, it becomes a 
trick of hand, or a sort of affectation; it 
is then not manner, but mannerism. Thus 
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the manner of Correggio becomes manner- 
ism in Parmigiano: Guido is another in- 
stance, when we find him taking up the 
strong ferocious style of Caravaggio (in 
him so characteristic), and afterwards as- 
suming one diametrically opposite, in 
which delicacy verges on insipidity. Guer- 
cino was a mannerist ; not so Rembrandt. 
I am not sure the critics will go with me 
in considering manner, even in this sense, 
as part of the morale of painting, but I 
think, if I understand myself, that I am 
right. It is the more necessary to dis- 
tinguish between manner and mannerism, 
because Sir Joshua Reynolds uses the 
word manner sometimes in a good and 
sometimes in a bad sense.”’ 


We must give one more extract, as it will serve to explain to many 
readers for the first time the meaning of a term which has been used in 
many continental works, but which has not yet become familiarized among 


us. 


“T find the word motive, in its technical 
sense, adopted from the German in thetrans- 
lation of Kiigler’s Hand-book, before re- 
ferredto. Inits particular application to 
works of painting or sculpture, it means 
‘ the principle of action, attitude and com- 
position, in a single figure or group ;’ in the 
ordinary meaning, as the Germans apply it 
to works of art generally, it may signify 
any cause out of which the action or con- 
sequence springs. The Germans have al- 
so the verb motiviren; and they say of a 
picture or drama, or poem, that it is ill 
or well motivirt. In this sense, the mo- 
tives in a picture may be fine, even when 
the execution is deficient, as in a very old 
picture of the Day of Judgment in the 
Campo Santo at Pisa, by Andrea Orcagna 
(A.D. 1370), where the angels are sum- 


moning the dead from their graves: two 
are sounding the trumpet ; a third, with 
an expression of shuddering awe, seems to 
shrink from the spectacle unveiled before 
him, the eye is distended with horror, and 
he partly hides his face with his hand. 
Or the motives may be misplaced and mis- 
taken: to choose an intelligible example, 
there is no impropriety in making a per- 
son hold something before his nose in a 
picture of the Raising of Lazarus; it 
serves to denote that particular circum. 
stance of the story, the length of time he 
had been dead, which added to the wonder 
of the miracle. Michael Angelo has done 
this (Nat. Gall. 1.) ; but to introduce such 
a thing in a picture of the ‘ Entombment 
of Christ,’ is a manifest impropriety ; 
however, Pordenone has done it.’’ 


Lastly, the term “ Chiaroscuro” is thus explained,— 


‘¢As that method which implies the 
combination of light and dark, is designed 
to signify the distribution of light and 
shadow in a picture, so as to give relief or 
projection to particular objects, and effect, 
as it is called, to the whole composition. 
According to the usual acceptation of the 
term in the artist world, it means not only 
the mutable effects produced by light and 
shade, but also the permanent differences 
in brightness and darkness, which are 
owing to the varieties of local colour.t 
Chiaroscuro may be heavy, dark, and 
strongly contrasted, as in some pictures 


of Guercino and Caravaggio, or it may be 
feeble and flat, as in some pictures of 
Holbein. When managed to perfection, 
it produces a species of illusion, and be- 
comes a principle element of beauty. An 
excellent example, perhaps the most per- 
fect that could be adduced, is the Venus 
and Cupid of Correggio in the Nat. Gall. 
10. Rembrandt, by a wholly different 
management of the same means, has pro- 
duced some of his wonderful effects. Two 
of his pictures in the National Gallery 
(Nos. 45 and 47) are instances.’’ 





* Ts the distinction regarding the difference of Parmigiano’s style correct? We 
should rather say, not that his manner was 80 much altered, as that his previous ex- 
cellence was much impaired, by his attention being distracted, and his assiduity re- 


laxed. 
+ Gotthe’s Theory of Colours, p. 420. 
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With regard to Fresco, it certainly was conceived, as Mrs. Jamieson 
says, impossible to make any alteration in the work when once executed, 
as the plaster can only be painted on while wet ; but one of the painters 
at Munich informed her that they could, by a dexterous process, cut out 
any part with a knife, and replace it with such nicety that the mark was 
not visible. The ingenious industry also of the Germans, has, we find, 
recovered the ancient invention of Encaustic painting. The colours were 
mixed with melted wax, and applied on an absorbent ground, into which 
they sank ; when the whole was finished, a hot iron was pussed over it, 
which brought out the colours to the surface. This manner of painting was 
extremely durable, and had the advantage of not being easily injured by 
damp, sun or air. After pursuing researches made during the last cen- 
tury by Count Caylus and others, it has been revived with success in Ger- 
many. Mrs, Jamieson saw in the King of Bavaria’s palace at Munich his 
dining-room and drawing-room painted in encaustic, the first with the life 
of Anacreon, the latter from the poems of Theocritus. In the palace also 
of the Grand Duke of Weimar, the central compartments are painted in 
fresco, while the surrounding arabasques are executed in encaustic. 

We now proceed to give some account of the formation of the present 
National Gallery. 

It appears that between the years 181] and 1823, the idea of forming 
a National Gallery had been suggested tothe government, but in vain. 
Sir Francis Bourgeois, who, in 1811, left his collection to Dulwich College, 
wished to have bestowed it on the nation, if an appropriate building were 
prepared to receive it, but this offer was not accepted; and Sir Francis, 
having accidentally been led into the society of some of the members of 
Dulwich College, and having been pleased with his reception, rewarded 
their hospitality by the valuable gift of his gallery of pictures. In the 
year 1823, Mr. Angerstein died, and left 38 pictures, very judiciously 
purchased with the assistance of Lawrence and West ; when the expe- 
diency of purchasing them was pressed on the government by Mr. Agar 
Ellis and Sir George Beaumont; and in the meantime, the King of 
Bavaria, the zealous patron and promoter of art, and the Prince of Orange, 
also a rich and liberal collector, sent to treat with the heirs of the pro- 
perty.* Lord Liverpool hesitated to propose a measure, or ask a grant of 
money—not for the repair of fleets, or the formation of armies—but for 
the purchase of a few specimens of Titian and Claude. He was to appear 
in a new character for the prime minister of England—as the promoter of 
the arts—a Julius ora Leo. He still hesitated, but Sir George Beau- 
mont was not to be gainsayed. ‘“ Buy this collection of pictures,” he 
said, “‘ and I will add mine,” and the offer was accepted. The sum at 
which the whole of the Angerstein pictures was valued by competent 
judges was 57,000/. and to defray other incidental expenses, Parliament 
granted the further sum of 3,000/.t The pictures were open to the pub- 





* Sir T. Lawrence being consulted as to the value of the collection, wrote back the 
following hurried reply: ‘‘ Dear Angerstein,x—I do most sincerely think that you 
should not ask less than £70,000 from the Prince of Orange; and as sincerely do I 
wish and implore, that even at that price he may not have them. At least before they 
are sold, as just patriotism, and due to our country, they should be offered for a less 
sum to government—to Lord Liverpool. Ever most truly yours, but, at this instant, : 
with great anxiety and dread,—THomas LAwRENCE.”’ 

+ The Houghton collection (232 in number) was sold for £43,500, but only 
£36,000 was paid. The Orleans collection (296) was sold in 1798 for £43,555; a 
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lic on the 10th May, 1824, and they were placed in the edifice which 
they now occupy in 1838. In 1825 three more pictures were purchased 
of Mr. Hamlet (Nos. 9, 35, 62) for 8,000/.; the Correggio of Mr. 
Neuwenhuys for 3,800 guineas; the two celebrated Correggios of the 
Marquess of Londonderry for 10,000 guineas. More lately, the St. 
Catharine by Raphael of Mr. Beckford ; while Sir G. Beaumont gave his 
collection, according to his promise, valued at 75.000 guineas.* In 1831 
a magnificent addition was made by the bequest of the Rev. W. H. Carr, 
who left to the nation 31 pictures, most of them of Italian art and of high 
excellence. In 1838 Lord Farnborough bequeathed to the Gallery 15 
pictures, valued at 7,000/. or 8,000/., among which a landscape by Vander- 
meer, and one by G. Poussin, and a small one by Rubens, must be highly 
esteemed. Doctor Waagen, indeed, if we remember rightly, made a 
deviation from his journey expressly to see the first. 

Mrs Jamieson informs us that the number of pictures at present in the 
gallery is 177, of which 118 have been either presented or bequeathed by 
individuals. The Raising of Lazarus, though in owr opinion vastly inferior to 
its great competitor, the Transfiguration, and for grandeur of design not to 
be named with it, is still a magnificent specimen of art, and will probably 
for ever be the leading picture of the collection. Next to this in value, 
in rarity and in beauty, are the Correggios ; and of Claude and Poussin we 
have almost all we could desire. In the older masters the Gallery is very 
poor, notwithstanding the two Francias lately added. The pencils of 
Giorgioue and Titian are most inadequately represented. Velasquez and 
his noble Spanish brethren are not to be seen. Tintoret, we believe, never 
has been seen to advantage out of Venice ; and for that most captivating of 
colourists, Paul of Verona, we must go to Genoa or to Paris, for we have 
nothing worthy of him here. We have no mountain torrents by Ruysdael, 
no woody glades by Hobbima. The clear serenity of Vandervelde’s sea 
pieces, the calm unruffled ocean, and the majestic fleets on its bosom, are 
on other walls : Vandyck’s beauties must be sought for in private houses ; 
while the finished and exquisite specimens of Dutch art must be looked 
for at Mr. Hope’s, or at Buckingham Palace. In short, we have very fine 
fragments of a collection, detached pieces of superior excellence ; and as 
we have now no money to purchase /arge pictures, and no rooms to hold 
them,t we shall probably advance slowly in supplying our deficiencies, and 
fall behind in competition with our more active neighbours. In the col- 
lection at Berlin, which was begun about the same time as our national 
gallery, Mrs. Jamieson informs us, there are now above 900 pictures, 
admirably arranged ; in the Pinacotheca at Munich are 1600 pictures, the 
arrangement of which she considers perfect. ‘The Florentine Gallery con- 
tains about 1500 pictures, that of the Louvre about 1850, that of Dresden 
about 1200, that of the city of Frankfort about 340 pictures ; and all, 
Mrs, Jamieson says, affording facilities of art which we look for in vain 
in our own. It appears that seven of the pictures possessed by the 





profitable sale for the purchasers, as, after selecting what pictures they chose, the 
whole was again sold for the sum of 97,000/. 

* Sir G. Beaumont requested to be allowed to retain till his death one little pic- 
ture, a favourite Claude (No. 61), which had long been in his possession. For several 
years he had never removed from one residence to another without it, but carried it 
about with him like a household god.— Vide p. 9. 

+ In the Louvre is the well-known Marriage at Cana of Paul Veronese, which no 
room in our National Gallery is large enough to contain; nor could it hold the great 
Venetian pictures which cover the walls of St. Mark’s. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XVIII. 2H 
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National Gallery are not hung up. Among them are the Leda, painted 
after M. Angelo, the original drawing of which is now in the possession 
of the Royal Academy; Mars and Venus, attributed to Tintoret ; and a 
well-known picture of Bartholomew Spranger, Men destroyed by Dragons, 
an example of the outrageous style introduced from Italy, and so much the 
fashion in Germany before the time of Rubens. These may or may not 
be worth transferring to the upper regions ; but we can see no reason why 
the fine marble bas-relief of M. Angelo, purchased with such liberality 
and bequeathed by Sir G. Beaumont, for the instruction and delight of 
the public, should be consigned to rooms from which the public are ex- 
cluded. But there is unfortunately a feeling among the keepers and 
curators, and official persons, of public museums in England, to exclude, 
as long as exclusion is possible ; and this arises partly from the fear of 
increased trouble to themselves, and partly from that selfish spirit which 
too often belongs to collectors. Science thrives by participation, and 
communicates its discoveries as soon as known ; Art lives in its petty and 
exclusive circle, and is jealous of any interference in its own contracted 
dominion : the steady light of Science collects its effulgence from separate 
rays, poured in from every quarter, which it returns with augmented lustre ; 
the parsimonious taper of Art lights only its own little sphere, and does 
not permit any diffusive rays to extend beyond it.* 

The account of the pictures, in Mrs. Jamieson’s book, which she has 
noticed in the National Gallery, extends through 170 pages. Her obser- 
vations are often her own, and often are drawn from writers of acknow- 
ledged fame and critical attainment, who have treated either directly or 
incidentally on the subject, such as the late learned Mr. Ottley, Land- 
seer, Hazlitt, Dr. Waagen, &c. They are for the most part satisfactory, 
and sufficient to guide the observer to a knowledge of the subject and the 
manner in which it is treated : all beyond must be effected by his own 
judgment and taste ; for without an eye for colour, and a taste for elegance, 
. instruction on the principles of art, or the effects of painting, must 

vain. 

Of the Raising of Lazarus, by Sebastian del Piombo, it appears that it 
was exhibited, together with Raphael's Transfiguration, at Rome in 1520, 
the year of Raphael's death. Cardinal de’ Medici sent only the Raising of 
Lazarus to Narbonne, both pictures having been intended as altar pieces 
to that cathedral. It remained there until the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, when it was purchased by the Regent Duke of Orleans for 24,000 
francs, about 10007. When the Orleans Collection was brought to Eng- 
land, in 1798, Mr. Angerstein purchased this picture for 3500 guineas. 





* We must be understood not to speak of those men of genius, whether artists or 
patrons of art, whom it would be needless to name (their celebrity being known to 
all), who open their treasures without the painful trouble of anxious and repeated 
solicitation ; but of those who pride themselves on possessing what no one else does, 
whether intrinsically valuable or not, and who collect because this was the first picture 
or the dast painted by such an artist, or who are proud of having seen a collection which 
is difficult of general access, and so on. In how many instances have we witnessed 
this feeling with pain and disgust, and in quarters too where we should not have 
expected to have found it! There is nothing more truly selfish than the spirit of a 
collector, whether in pictures, books, or any other branch of art. They first empty 
their malice by detraction of all the rivals, and then in return gorge themselves with 
the fulsome adulation of their own sycophants and retainers. ‘* Poteram nominare ; 
ego autem neminem nomino, quare irasci mihi nemo poterit, nisi qui ante de se 
voluerit confiteri.’? V.Cic. de L. Man, 17. 
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It is said that Mr. Beckford, of Fonthill, offered him afterwards 18,0002. 
for it, but Mr. Angerstein insisting on guineas the negotiation was broken 
off. Mr. Angerstein was again offered 10,000/. for the picture by the 
French government, at the period when the Transfiguration was at the 
Louvre, for the purpose of bringing these two chef-d’ceuvres once more 
into comparison, ‘This offer was also refused. The picture was originally 
pow on panel, but has been transferred to canvass by M. Ber ae 

he surface of the picture, however, has been in some parts slightly in- 
jured, and was retouched by West, who would allow no common restorer 
to meddle with it. In the opinion of Mr. Ottley, M. Angelo ‘painted as 
well as designed the figure of Lazarus: Fuseli and Landseer agree with 
him, but Dr. Waagen differs. Several of the original drawings by the 
hand of M. Angelo, and in particular the first sketches of the figure of 
Lazarus, were in the possession of Sir Thomas Lawrence. The picture 





has been engraved by Vendramini. 


We now pass on to what we consider as the picture of the greatest 
rarity and excellence, next to the former, and the history of which is too 


curious to omit: 


‘‘ This picture was painted for Frede- 
rigo Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua, the pre- 
decessor of him who a hundred years 
later admired and patronised Rubens. 
Its subsequent history is exceedingly in- 
teresting. When Charles I. of England 
purchased the Mantuan Collection, in 
1630, for 20,0002. this picture, and three 
others by Correggio, were included in the 
acquisition. It hung in Charles’s own 
apartment at Whitehall, and is designated 
in his Catalogue, as ‘a standing naked 
Venus, whereby Mercury sitting, teaching 
Cupid his lesson : entire figures, almost as 
big as life.*f On the sale of the King’s 
effects, by order of Parliament, it was 
purchased by the Duke of Alva, and from 
his family it passed into the possession of 
Godoy, Prince of Peace. When his col- 
lection was to be sold by auction at Ma- 
drid, during the French invasion, Murat 
secured it for himself, on the morning 
fixed for the sale, and took it with him 
to Naples, where it adorned the royal 
palace. On his fall from power, this pic- 
ture was among the precious effects with 
which his wife Caroline Buonaparte es- 
caped to Vienna. The rest of its strange 
eventful history I am enabled to give ac- 


we mean the Mercury and Cupid of Correggio. 


curately, through the kindness, and in 
the very words of the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry, its next possessor. ‘ During 
the Congress of the Sovereigns at Verona, 
in Nov. 1822, General Macdonald, who 
was Chamberlain to Madame Murat (then 
known as the Countess Lissona), arrived 
from her residence near Vienna to sell 
her collection of pictures, among which 
the two famous Correggios were the most 
conspicuous. The Gencral communi- 
cated with the Ministers of all the Powers, 
and had various negotiations on and off 
with them. Many were desirous of pos- 
sessing the two chef-d’ceuvres, but were 
indisposed to take the indifferent ones, 
while General Macdonald naturally wished 
the Correggios to assist in selling the 
others. I heard by mere accident of these 
circumstances, as it was not imagined 
I was an amateur, much less a con- 
noisseur ; and my informant®acquainted 
me that the Emperor Alexander’s Minis- 
ters, Capo d’Istrias and Nesselrode, had 
obtained permission of the Emperor of 
Austria to export the picture to Russia, 
if they could agree on the purchase. I 
waited immediately on Prince Metternich, 
and I asked him, if in the event of my 





* This process for preserving many fine pictures, exposed to destruction by the 
rotting of the wood on which they were painted, was invented by Antonio Contra, an 


obscure painter of Ferrara, and improved by Nacquin. 


The process is described in 


different works, and is very ingenious and delicate, but itis justly considered as a last 


and desperate expedient. 


+ A miniature copy was executed by P. Oliver for Charles the First in 1636, and 


now exists, or ought to exist, in the royal collection. 
Whenever we have seen the miniatures at Windsor 


Caroline’s closet at Kensington. 


It used to hang in Queen 


we found them at an inaccessible height, nor could we by any means get near enough 


to estimate their value, or ascertain their masters and subjects. 


Her Majesty's dis- 


advantage must, we think, be still greater than ours. 
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closing a bargain with General Macdo- 
nald (as I understood the pictures were 
not yet actually sold), he would obtain 
for me, as a British Plenipotentiary, the 
same liberty of taking these gems to Eng- 
land that he had acceded to Russia? The 
Prince smiled, and looked en moqueur, 
saying, ‘ Mais oui! mon cher! certaine- 
ment oui!’ I then said I wished he would 
give me an official line, under his hand, 
to that effect, and I did not leave him 
until he gave me the paper, subject to the 
pleasure of the Emperor. The moment 
I obtained the order, I went to General 
Macdonald and inquired how his nego- 
tiation stood. He informed me, the Rus- 
sians stood out against taking the whole 
for the large price, and wanted the Cor- 
reggios alone. I asked him if he would 
close w:th me, and take my bills within a 
certain period for the whole? He imme- 
diately acquiesced, and within twelve 
hours after the bills were signed, and my 
courier en route for Vienna, with the 
order for the pictures, which were con- 
veyed by him to England almost before 
the Russians knew they were finally dis- 
posed of.’ An attempt was made to over- 
take and stop the courier, but the pictures 
had already reached the Hague, and the 
promptitude of Lord Londonderry on this 
occasion eventually secured to the nation 
two chef-d’ceuvres of art. This picture, 
and the Ecce Homo, were purchased from 
his Lordship in the year 1834 by Parlia- 
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ment for 10,000 guineas. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence used to relate, that when he 
was at Rome, in 1819, the fate of these 
pictures was matter of great curiosity and 
speculation, as well as the dexterity of the 
ex-Queen in secreting them—they were 
even then concealed at Rome, and Law- 
rence was allowed a furtive glimpse of 
them, in the hope that he would recom. 
mend them to a purchaser in England. 
He says, in a letter, ‘ I had them brought 
down to me, and placed in all lights, and 
I knew them to be most rare and pre- 
cious.’ By his recommendation Mr. An- 
gerstein offered 6,500/. for the two, which 
was declined. There is a duplicate of the 
same subject, supposed to be painted by 
Correggio, the history of which is scarcely 
less interesting and eventful. It is said 
to have been presented by the Duke of 
Mantua to the Emperor Rudolph, and 
carried off to Sweden by Gustavus Adol- 
phus, after the capture of Prague. It 
was in the gallery of Queen Christina, 
and after her death passed into the pos- 
session of the Prince Odescalchi. Rich- 
ardson saw it in the Palazzo Bracciano at 
Rome, about 1720, and had no doubt of 
its authenticity. It was subsequently 
purchased by the Regent Duke of Orleans, 
and either sold or destroyed by his fanatic 
son. Whether it be this picture, or a 
copy, which is now in the collection of 
the King of Prussia, does not seem to be 
well ascertained.’’ 


We must now pass on to another branch of the subject, but not without 














expressing our surprise, that in the mention of No. 60, the large land- 
scape by Rubens, while Mrs. Jamieson has given some general descriptions 
of Rubens’s style of colouring and composition, she has totally overlooked 
Mr. Lisle Bowles’s beautiful poem * on this very landscape, which he in- 
scribed to his friend Sir George Beaumont, and which almost raises the poet 
on a level with the painter. Can any one, pretending to a knowledge of 
English poetry, be ignorant of this fine poetical landscape, drawn by the 
most picturesque of all our poets? Nor should we have thonght less favour- 
ably of Mrs. Jamieson’s taste if, under No. 133, the portrait by Hoppner, 
she had favoured us with those lines, dictated by warm attachment and 
esteem, in which the late Mr. Gifford has preserved the memory of his 
friend, and which form a fine repose from the satirical portraits by which 
they are surrounded.t 

The Historical Introduction (p. 167—221) to the Royal Galleries is 
briefly but judiciously drawn up. We will give some account of it, 

In the reign of Henry the Seventh, and about 1499, Jan Mabuse came 
to England, for the purpose. it would appear, of painting portraits of the 
royal family. Some specimens, very favourable to his talents, may be 





* See Bowles’s Spirit of Discovery, &c. 1803, p. 237. 
+ See Gifford’s Meviad, p. 130: 


** Thou, too, my Hoppner,”’ &c, 
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seen at Hampton Court. His son, Henry VIII. had higher views, and 
attempted to form a gallery. He employed Jerome de Trevisa, and Luca 
Penni ; and some of the old portraits at Hampton Court are ascribed to 
Lucas Cornelii. Raphael, indeed, refused to come to these northern climes, 
leaving the country of his fame and his Fornarina ; but Holbein arrived in 
England, recommended by Erasmus to Sir Thomas More. The Kin 

allowed him 30/. a year, and he was paid for each picture he painted. 
Many of his pictures were unfortunately destroyed in the fire at White- 
hall in 1698, but his original drawings for the portraits of the chief person- 
ages living in the court of Henry the Eighth were preserved. ‘They were 
discovered by Queen Caroline in 1734, and are at present in the library 
at Windsor. The number of pictures in the possession of Henry the 
Eighth have been estimated at about one hundred and fifty. ‘Titian 
painted for Queen Mary a Holy Family and four mythological subjects, 
but they seem all to have strayed away and been lost.* And Antonio 
More remained in England several years during this reign. That of her 
sister, Elizabeth, boasts a list of twenty-two painters, among whom Fr. 
Zucchero and Lucas de Heere were the most celebrated. English art was 
also commencing. Hilyard and his pupil P. Oliver carried miniature 
painting to the highest excellence, though perhaps they borrowed their 
style from the exquisite little pictures of the same kind, by Holbein. In 
our opinion they are still unexcelled, for Petitot is too uniformly smooth, 
and Cooper is wanting in finish and correctness. Walpole justly says, 
that Oliver’s son, Peter, alone approached to the perfection of his father. 
Cornelius Jansen and Daniel Mytens were employed in transferring to 
canvas the courtiers of the time of James the First. The third Earl of 
Arundel, at this time, formed the first collection we ever heard; and 
Villiers Duke of Buckingham, following his example, in 1612 purchased 
the whole collection of Rubens for 10,000/. Charles the First at his ac- 
cession was possessed of a small collection of pictures, and he added by 
purchase the gallery of Carlo Gonzago, the reigning Duke of Mantua, 
which had been one hundred and fifty years in forming, and which con- 
tained some of the finest pictures in the world. The number of pictures 
acquired is about eighty-two, and the sum paid for them varies from 200. 
to 30,0007. It is supposed that the purchase of this collection was sug- 
gested to Charles by Rubens, whose residence in Mantua had made him 
familiar with it. Many of the pictures were also purchased by him, or 
presented to him ; Louis XIII. gave him Leonardo da Vinci's ‘ John the 
Baptist, and the States of Holland four rare pieces of Titian and Tintoret. 
He had agents in Italy and France to collect pictures and drawings. 
Rubens came over as Ambassador in 1629, and on his second visit in 1630, 
was knighted by Charles. He painted several pictures, some of which are 
sill in the country ; but his ceiling at Whitehall we think is in such as 
state, as to exhibit few traces of his hand. The canvas is loose, the colours 
repainted, and the whole is fuliginously obscured. Vandyck also was in 
England in 1631. The King gave him a lodging at Blackfriars, a pension, 
a knighthood, and a wife.t There was also in England during this reign, 





* The Prometheus and Sisyphus are at Madrid. The Tantalus was sold in Sir 
Peter Lely’s collection. The Tityrus is unknown. 

+ It is generally supposed that this lady was daughter of the Earl of Gowrie, and we 
also thought so; but Mrs. Jamieson informs us that she was daughter of Patrick 
Ruthven, a physician, and that she was brought up at court under the care of 
Henrietta Maria. 
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brought over by the liberality and taste of the King, Lucas of Leyden, a 
a Rembrandt, Terburg, Poelemburg, Steenwyck the younger, 8. 
onthurst, Gentileschi and his daughter, whose pictures may be seen at 
Hampton Court, and Petitot the matchless painter in enamels. Among 
the native painters, Dobson and Peter Oliver are the most distinguished 
in their respective lines of art. Hoskins was also an able miniature 
ainter, and some of his works we saw at the collection at Strawber, 

ill. The whole number of Charles’s pictures amounted to 1387, of which 
216 were reckoned pictures of the first class, and 88 chefs-d’ceuvre. This 
enumeration includes a collection of 75 valuable miniatures by Holbein, 
Hilyard, the two Olivers, &c. The sculptures amounted to 399, and were 
principally arranged at the Palace at Greenwich. The medals, gems, 
&c. were at Whitehall. Charles also possessed 54 books of rare draw- 
ings by Michael Angelo. The care of the pictures was entrusted 
to Abraham Vanderdoorst, with a salary of 40/.a year. About 1639, 
Vanderdoorst drew up a catalogue of the pictures of Charles the 
First ; but it is imperfect, and comprises merely the pictures at White- 
hall, or about 574. This catalogue was printed in 1742, and has 
become rare. Walpole mentions the unfortunate end of this poor cus- 
tode of the royal treasures. ‘The King had commanded him to take 
care of a miniature, by Gibson, the Parable of the Lost Sheep. Vander- 
doorst laid it up so carefully, that when the King asked him for it, he 
could not find it, and hanged himself in despair: after his death, his ex- 
ecutors found and restored it. From the commencement of the Civil Wars, 
in 1643, no additions were made in the gallery of the King. The col- 
lection was however kept together till his execution in 1641. Imme- 
diately after that event (23 May, 1649), the Commons ordered their 
sale. The government were both fanatical and poor. They had no 
taste for the arts, and they wanted pay for their soldiers. Among 
the chief purchasers was Philip IV. of Spain, who bought as many 
pictures and other precious goods appertaining to the crown, as, being 
sent in ships to Corunna in Spain, were carricd thence to Madrid upon 
eighteen mules. Christina of Sweden purchased the choice of all the medals 
and jewels, and some pictures of great price; fortunately most of these 
pictures, being afrerwards purchased by the Duke of Orleans, came with 
the Orleans gallery to England, and are now dispersed through different 
collections ; that being the gallery that has chiefly enriched this country 
with the fine productions of art : for before that time we had little but the 
despised remains of the Arundel collection. The Archduke Leopold, the 
Governor of the Netherlands, was another purchaser. The pictures 
acquired by him are now in Vienna, in the Imperial Gallery. The Duke 
of Alva, Cardinal Mazarin, and the Duc de Richelieu purchased many ; 
the purchases of the two last are now in the Louvre; and we are to 
add the names of Eberhard Jacob, a celebrated collector of the time, and 
Mynheer Reyntz, a Dutch connoisseur. 

Mrs. Jamieson has given an interesting abstract of the sale of the prin- 
cipal pictures, as drawn up by Vertue from a catalogue once in the pos- 
session of John Anstis, the Garter King of Arms, with notes by Dr. Waagen 
and herself. The low prices, notwithstanding the altered value of money, 
at which they sold, are remarkable, especially as rival monarchs were the 
purchasers ; and now that time has lessened their value by impairing their 
condition and beauty, they have risen to be among the luxuries of life, 
which no one can hope to procure except from the superfluity of a princely 
fortune. In this respect, to use the poet’s language, “ England’s merchants’ 
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sons are kings.’ The only exceptions we can see is in the instance of a 
Madonna by Raphael (this head was at Madrid,) which was appraised and 
sold for 2000/.; and two pictures in water colours, by Correggio, now in 
the Louvre, which fetched 1000/. each. The Titians generally fetched 
about 100/, The Triumphs of Julius Cesar, now at Hampton Court, 
must have been in better condition than they now are, to have been 
appraised at 1000/.* Guido, who was in the vigor of his life during Charles's 
reign, appeared to be afavourite. There were eight of his pictures in the 
catalogue. Claude + and N. Poussin were only just rising into celebrity. 
Lord Ancram presented Charles with three pictures by Rembrandt, but 
one picture more must not pass unmentioned, as Mrs. Jamieson justly 
says, from its curiosity. ‘‘ A little piece, being a study in oil colors of 
two mice, said to be painted by Raphael Urbin,” which Sir Henry Wootton, 
who had been living in Italy, presented to King Charles when Prince. 
This little picture (in size about three and a half inches by two and a half 
inches) ought to be in the possession of Her Majesty, as Mrs. Jamieson 
says, she finds it in the list of Queen Caroline's paintings, at Kensington, 
where it is also attributed to Raphael ; yet there is no mention of such a 
picture in M. Passavant’s Catalogue of Raphael’s Works. 

Charles the Second, at his restoration in 1660, repurchased some of the 
pictures that had been dispersed, and some were voluntarily presented 
to him. The additions however which he made were chiefly of a lower 
srade, as Bassans, Brughels, Rotherhamers ; portraits of his mistresses by 

ly, and views of his palaces by Vosterman. He bought from the 
widow of Peter Oliver, then living at Isleworth, as many miniatures as he 
could procure, and gave her an annuity of 300/.a year for them. ‘ Now,” 
says Walpole, ‘it happened that some of the King’s mistresses liked 
pretty miniatures as well as himself, particularly Miss Stuart-—La belle 
Stuart, afterwards Duchess of Richmond, who was unhappily smitten with 
a taste for collecting curiosities of this kind. She and others begged of 
the King some of the finest miniatures, and this coming to the knowledge 
of Mrs. Oliver, who, says the story, was apt to express herself like a prude, 
she vowed, that if she had thought the King would have given them to 
such and such w——; using words not to be endured by ears polite, he 
never should have had them! ‘This reached the court, the poor woman's 
salary was stopped, and she never received it after.” These miniatures 
which the Duchess of Richmond had coaxed and wheedled from the King, 
were sold by auction in 1702. They included the works of Hilyard, Hoskins, 
two Olivers, and Cooper, and we have no doubt but that some of them 
were in the collection at Strawberry Hill.t James the Second, however, 





* These pictures have lately been removed into a new and much improved situation 
by Mr. Jesse. Though they were retouched many years since, they are in a 
lamentable condition; but still, next to the cartoons, they are the most valuable pro- 
ductions of art at Hampton Court. Goéthe has written a treatise expressly on them, 
Triumphzug von Mantegna, in Werke, vol. 39. We admire most the picture of ‘‘ The 
Procession of Captives.’’ 

+ We have been much pleased with the following anecdote, which we met in some 
book that we now forget. ‘* When Sir George Beaumont was first in Italy, some 
forty years ago, More told him that Horizonti, when old, had informed him that 
he had seen Claude and Gaspar Poussin arrive together at Tivoli, with their drawing 
apparatus, and that they rode thither on asses.”’ Sir George told this to Mr. Eastlake, 
as well as Constable and others. More was a clever landscape painter, born in 
England, but who passed nearly all his life in Italy. 

}~ We possess one beautiful specimen of Hilyard—the portrait of his father, and also 
one of the beauties of Charles the First’s court, by Cooper, but we have not been able 
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possessed twenty-two miniatures which had belonged to his brother, and for 
which, we presume, no favors esteemed of sufficient value had been offered. 
The painters now in England besides Lely were Missing, a Dutchman, 
Huysman, his rival Danckens who painted landscapes and sea pieces, Simon 
Verelst, the celebrated flower painter, who like Van Huysman went mad 
in his latter days, and Verrio, who for thirty vears was assiduously employed 
in covering staircases and ceilings with the deities of Olympus and the 
saints of the Roman Calendar. Besides these, there was Vandervelde, the 
great sea painter, and Grinling Gibbons, who gave to solid wood all the 
flowing lightness of a bird’s plumage, and all the frail delicacy of a flower's 
petals.* 

A catalogue of the pictures of Charles the Second was drawn up by W. 
or T. Chiffinch. This catalogue enumerates 1242 pictures, of which 57 
are specified as not having belonged to the late King. This catalogue, 
however, is very incorrectly and ignorantly made. James the Second 
added little to his brother's collection. In the reign of William and Mary, 
occurred the fatal conflagration at Whitehall in 1697, in which some of 
the finest and most interesting pictures of Holbein were destroyed. 
Kneller now succeeded to the place which Lely through death had made 
vacant, but not with Lely’s talentst or powers. His beauties are also to 
be seen at Hampton Court, and when Pope says of him that he was able 


To fix great William on the bounding steed, 


we agree with the poet, for the horse and rider equally appear to be formed 
of wood and nailed one on another; but in fairness we must say, that 
Kneller occasionally painted in a happier mood, with more clearness of 
colouring, and more spirit of design. John Baptist Mounoyer, called 
Baptiste, painted flowers with great freedom and effect. Several of them 
will be found in a small dark closet at Hampton Court, which, not being 
intended to employ the eye, we have generally found to be used by the 
young couples who visit it from London on Sunday afternoon, as a whis- 
pering closet, or ‘ recess for lovers made.’ Sebastian Ricci is the sole glory 
of Queen Anne's reign :—George the First patronized Denner ; but Queen 
Caroline, in the next reign, exerted herself to collect and preserve all the 
treasures of art which she found in the royal palaces. Frederick Prince 
of Wales found at Leicester House a small but valuable collection, which 
was afterwards added to the royal gallery, and placed in Buckingham 
House. George the Third was the patron of art : 


‘* Reynolds alone escaped his judging eye. ’’ 





to identify it with any known portrait or print. It is, however, in his most finished 
style. Besides the Queen’s, we believe there is a good collection of these old miniatures 
at Ham House, late Lady Dysart’s; and we lately saw some Olivers and several 
Coopers at the Earl of Anglesea’s at Beaudesert. Mrs. Jamieson says, she saw 
eighty-one old miniatures in the Lord Chamberlain’s office at Windsor. 

* Yet we have seen even Gibbons much excelled by the talents of a Frenchman, 
whose name we forget. Mr. Hertz, the intelligent dealer in Great Marlborough Street, 
showed us two little birds with the nest in wood, so exquisitely delicate and fine, that 
they trembled as the natural plumege would do at the slightest breath; and we saw, 
also, last summer, another small bird, by the same hand, in the glass case of curiosi- 
ties at Lord Exeter’s at Burleigh. They are the very perfection of art in its 
miniature style. As there is a considerable quantity of Gibbons’ carving at Burleigh, a 
comparison of the two styles might advantageously be made. 

tT The picture of Sir Kenelm Digby in the gallery at Strawberry Hill, by Sir Peter 
Lely, is the best picture by him we ever saw, and almost equalled Vandyck, his 
prototype. 
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He employed West in paintirg, and Wyatt in architecture. No pictures 
by Barry or Wilson are to be found in his collections, but Sir William 
Beechy basked in the beams of the royal favor. It is said, that he 
disliked buying the pictures of the old masters, having been early dis- 
gusted by an attempt to impose on him aspurious Paul Veronese. George 
the Fourth (who possessed a knowledge of pictures and of painting to a 
certain extent, aud who never went beyond his depth) commenced the 
formation of a gallery of art of the Dutch and Flemish masters, for whom 
he had a great partiality, confessing his ignorance of the merits of the 
Italian style of painting. He purchased Sir Thomas Baring’s gallery for 
20,000. the sum which the possessor had fixed upon,* though it was 
worth more than double. It now adorns the gallery in Buckingham 

Palace, and must be considered as oue of the first and finest collections in 
Europe. It is a pity that it is only accessible to the public by tickets from 
the Lord Chamberlain, which it is not easy to obtain. The other fine 
pictures in the Royal Collection, independent of those shown in the state 
room at Windsor, are the matchless Canalettos in the corridor. These 
also are difficult of access, as they are placed in a part of the Castle 
belonging to the private apartments of the Queen. We now come to 
Hampton Court, a place on which Mrs. Jamieson is unusually though 
not unjustly severe. There must be some palace in which the least 
estimable pictures ought to be placed. his palace has been hitherto 
sacrificed to the others ; but it is now assuming a better character, many 
new rooms have been opened, the paintings have been better arranged, 
more correct catalogues have been printed ; and we seize this opportunity 
of expressing our sense of the very able manner in which our friends Mr. 
Jesse and Mr. Grundy perform the respective duties of their office ; but 
let us hear what Mrs. Jamieson says :— 


‘‘There is here a gallery called the 
Queen’s Gallery, 172 feet in length, well 
adapted foran historical gallery of portraits, 
a series of which from the time of Henry 
IV. to that of George the IV, might be 
selected from the hundreds of these now 
existing; but instead of this, let us see 
what has been done. At the upper end 
of this gallery we find some pictures of 
Queen Elizabeth’s time followed by those 
of the time of Henry the VIIIth, both 
being mixed up with pictures of Charles 
the First and Charles the Second’s time, 
anonymous Dutch portraits, and other 
strange approximations, to the confusion 


ther on in the same room we have cabinet 
pictures of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools; heads by Rembrandt, works of 
Gerard Douw, Schalken, Wouvermans, 
Berghem, Poelemburg, Titian, Baroccio, 
all justled together. Would it not have 
been better to have arranged the small 
Dutch pictures in the small rooms, and in 
a good side-light, and to have hung in 
this great gallery some of the whole- 
length portraits of historical interest now 
scattered up and down, or at least some 
of those large pictures which are now 
behind bedsteads, and in corners of small 
rooms?{ There are in the royal col- 


of chronology and common sense, Fur- lections about thirty portraits of cele- 





* This purchase was negotiated through Lord Farnborough, who informed Sir T. 
Baring that he was not asking the real worth of his collection, but he answered, ‘I 
have made up my mind to the sum, and it is sufficient.’ We have heard from one in 
authority that it was worth at least 60,000/. 

+ This improvement has been lately effected in the manner Mrs. Jamieson wished, 
though not to the same extent. The copy of Titian’s Venus (v. p. 268) has been 
brought out from its hiding-place, but not the much finer Venus and Cupid of Pontormo 
v. 401), the merits and singularity of which entitle it to a more honourable place than 
(the back wall of a bedroom. This note is intended for Mr. Jesse’s eye. It ought to 
be removed to the National Gallery. 

Gent. Mag. Vor. XVIII, 21 
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brated artists, most of them old portraits 
from the life, others authentic copies. 
What a delightful series they would form, 
if strung together, and in chronological 
order! commencing with the curious old 
portrait of Jean Bellini (which now 
hangs under Henry the Eighth’s jester), 
and ending with Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
At present they are scattered up and 
down; Peter Oliver in one of the first 
rooms, Michael Angelo in the last. What 
is there to render such an order of things 
necessary or inevitable, and unless inevita- 
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these propinquities are so comical, so 
unlooked-for, that we are half inclined to 
suspect some covert meaning in them— 
some sly satire—as when we find Louis 
XIV. with nymphs and satyrs on one 
side and a saint on the other; or seating 
the Ame damnée of Metternich between 
two Scripture pieces. In one room we 
find Pilate delivering up the Saviour, 
Margaret Countess of Lennox, the death 
of Bayard, Peter the Great, Frederick of 
Prussia, and the death of Epaminondas, 
all hanging together.’’ 





ble, how is it to be excused?* Some of 


It appears that these and many other pictures have not always enjoyed 
the smile of royal approbation, or been eecure under the protection of the ~ 
royal roof. George the Fourth ordered Mash, the Deputy Chamberlain, 
to select from among the old pictures preserved in the palaces those 
which he, the said Mash, considered to be of value, and sell the rest. 
«¢ You sell off the old furniture,” argued his Majesty, “‘ why not sell off the 
old pictures ?”” Mr. Seguier, by prompt reference to Lord Farnborough, 
prevented the execution of this extraordinary order. Mrs. Jamieson 
thinks that the old Venetian portraits at Hampton Court were acquired 
by Charles the First ; but this seems to be doubtful. Her reasons for the 
supposition are given ina note (p. 289), but they are destitute of sufli- 
cient proof. 

To the Dulwich Gallery Mrs. Jamieson has done justice by her detailed 
description of its contents. It contains a tolerably even mixture of good 
and bad, originals and copies. Desenfans, who formed it, had little more 
than the taste and knowledge of a picture dealer, and Sir Francis Bourgeois, 
who inherited it, was himself the worst painter who ever assumed the 
title.t We are well acquainted with the history of the causes which led 


‘to this rich bequest to Dulwich College, and can ouly say, that in this 


instance something like caprice almost assumed the form of the virtue of 
gratitude. Of Barry, Mrs. Jamieson has spoken with the respect due to 
a man of original talents, enthusiastic love of his pursuit, and much ac- 
quired knowledge ;{ his early genius was eagerly acknowledged by Burke, 





* We must however observe, that any arrangement, however judicious and good at 
Hampton Court, is liable to be broken into and disordered at any time by the pictures 
being taken away to Windsor or elsewhere at the Queen’s or her purveyors’ wish. This 
has happened, and even lately, as regards some of the most curious of the pictures 
In the same way, George the Fourth took the fine bronze statues that ornamented the 
gardens, and which were in character with the place, to Windsor, where they are 
only a disfigurement. 

t+ The only picture we ever saw of his, that was worthy a moment’s attention, was 
one which we believe admitted him into the Academy. It was a boar hunt, and was in 
the possession of Dr. Reynolds of Bedford Square, to whom it was given by the painter 
What has become of it we do not know. We used often to meet Desenfans and 
Sir F. Bourgeois at dinner: they were an inseparable pair, very good natured, and 
fond of talking on art. ' 

t Mr. Haydon says, ‘‘ It has been the fashion to run down Barry because he could 
not colour, and was deficient in light and shade. Dr. Johnson says there was a grasp 


_ of mind in his works which no other English work possesses! The Adelphi pictures 


are intended to illustrate a principle, like the great works of Greece and Italy. They 
are the finest things done in England by an English artist, though Fuseli’s Milton 
gallery is more poetical.”’ 
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and his later works received the tardy approbation of Reynolds. The 
account of Sir John Soane’s Museum closes Mrs. Jamieson’s second 
volume, in which we find (for we did not previously know it) that here is 
deposited the original copy of Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata. It once 
belonged to Baruffaldi, one of the most eminent literary characters of 
modern Italy. Serassi describes it, and refers to the emendations made 
by the poet in the margin. It had belonged to Lord Guilford, and was 
purchased at his sale in 1829. 

We shall now in conclusion endeavour to stimulate the lover of art in 
our own country to exertion, and to remove that disgrace of the national 
apathy which is reluctantly allowed by our own artists,* and which is 
too successfully used against us by foreigners, by showing what has been 
done under the fostering care of an enlightened monarch, and an art- 
loving people in Bavaria, in the words of Baron von Klenze, Architect 


and Privy Councillor to his Majesty :— 


‘In the galleries of Munich, of which 
I was the architect, I thought it was es- 
sential to separate the statues and the 
pictures, because the one and the other 
are so different in the light, and so on, 
that it is difficult to unite them in the 
same building, without sacrificing the one 
to the other. In the gallery of sculp- 
ture, I thought it was desirable to range 
them historically. There are two modes 
of arrangement to be pursued : the one the 
mythological or ideal, and the other the 
historical. I thought it right to follow 
the historical plan. I began with the 
Egyptian first, because the Greek art 
sprung from the Egyptian. Then after 
the Egyptian room, the hall for the an- 
cient Greek or Arabian sculpture, which 
is the second room. The third room is 
the school of Egina. Here we have the 
famous Egina marbles. Next comes the 
room for the school and the times of Phi- 
dias. Then come two rooms for the 
most beautiful Greek epochs. After that 
there are three rooms in which there are 
no statues, but they are richly painted 
in fresco, representing the history of the 
ancient gods and heroes, to refresh the 


eye after having seen the statues, by the 
sight of colours again. After these rooms 
begins the second gallery of sculp- 
ture. It begins with a room, in which 
there are heroes and other celebrated per- 
sons. Here we begin the Roman art: two 
very large rooms contain the Roman art. 
Then we come to the last room, in which 
are placed some modern statues since the 
‘ Renaissance’ to our times, in order to 
show how ancient art has entered into 
modern art. With respect to the collec- 
tion of the statues, my object has been to 
light them from one side only: and the 
principle on which I have differed from 
all the measures hitherto constructed, is 
in the employ of colour as a ground for 
the statues, instead of a dirty gray wall.t 
I there put the deepest and richest colour, 
so that all the statues have the appearance 
of being quite new and fresh, in conse- 
quence of being relieved by the depth of 
the back-ground, The ceilings also are 
very rich, being decorated with gilded 
stucco. The floors are also very orna- 
mental. In showing the works of an- 
tiquity you must not hesitate in shewing 
them in contrast with richness of colour. 





* After selling the Houghton Gallery to the Empress of Russia, and lastly Sir T. 
Lawrence’s matchless collection of drawings, not inferior in merit or curiosity to 
paintings, having hung about the market for years, and at last been rifled by the Prince 
of Orange, and a few individuals of taste, we must be obliged to confess that, as a nation, 
there is no real love of art existing, though there is a pretended spirit of collecting. 
But ask Mr. Woodburn and the most intelligent picture dealers, and we know what 
their answer will be. What did the nation buy at the sale of Strawberry Hill? Where 
is our national collection of antique gems, our cameos and intaglios? Where our old 
drawings? Where is our gallery of modern sculpture? and where our triumphs of 
architectural design ? Oxford has well redeemed her character by her late purchase, 
but at the expense of the nation; we hope she will be the seat of refined art, as she 
long has been the chosen sanctuary of sound learning. 

+ It was, we believe, induced by the baron’s example in the halls of Munich, that 
our trustees or curators of the British Museum have coloured the walls of the room 
that holds the Elgin marbles; but with no becoming richness of decoration, 
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In the Roman hall, where the sculptures 
are all of deep-coloured marble, the walls 
on the contrary are of a light colour. The 
gallery of paintings or pinacotheca is 
destined to receive all these objects of art, 
which are represented on a plain surface, 
that is, those which have no relief, such 
as pictures, drawings, engravings, glass- 
painting, mosaics, &c. The first floor 
contains the pictures, and the entrance 
floor contains the other objects. . With 
respect to the pictures, this is the system 
which has been adopted. They are placed 
according to the schools. I wished to 
allow the possibility of arriving at any 
particular school without going through 
another, and for this purpose I have a 
corridor running through the whole length 
of the building, which communicates with 
each separate room. The large pictures 
are in very large rooms lighted from 
above. The smaller pictures are in a 
small room lighted with a side light from 
the north. Such is the general disposi- 
tion. The rooms are so arranged, that 
the stranger is not annoyed by reflected 
lights,* but wherever he stands he sees 
the pictures without any reflection. With 
regard to the classifying of the pictures, 


Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Cambridge. [Sept. 


there is first a large antechamber, which 
is extremely richly ornamented, but only 
with white and gold—no colour. It is 
ornamented with six large pictures, por- 
traits of the founders of the gallery. There 
is a room attached for restoring pictures, 
and for copying. The first large room is 
for the ancient Flemish school, with three 
smaller rooms attached for smaller pic- 
tures. After that, a great room for the 
ancient German school, with four small 
rooms; then three large rooms for the 
more recent Flemish school, with two 
small rooms ; then a room for the French 
and Spanish school ; and then three large 
rooms, one of which is ninety-three feet 
long, for the Italian school, and three 
small rooms for the smaller pictures. 
Then there are four rooms attached for 
the subordinate purposes of the gallery. 
Then on the eastern floor there is a gal- 
lery for engravings. One for original 
drawings of the great masters. There is 
a considerable space for ancient paintings, 
such as the ancient terra cotta vases, mo- 
saic, &c. and the other rooms are for 
paintings executed by means of fire, such 
as glass, porcelain, enamels, &c.’’ 


Such is the authentic history of the state and progress of art in Bavaria, 
a kingdom possessing little more than four millions of inhabitants, and a 
revenue equal to that of the principality of Wales. 





CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE, CAMBRIDGE. 
(With a Plate.) 


IN the accompanying view this very 
curious church is represented as it will 
appear when the restorations, now in 
progress, are completed. The struc- 
ture, which is popularly styled ‘‘ the 
Round Church,” is the oldest of the 
four existing churches¢+ built in 
England on the plan of the Church of 
the Resurrection at Jerusalem, more 
commonly known as the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. It was consecrated 


in the year 1101, (1 Hen. I.) and 
from this well-ascertained date it is 
rendered the more valuable as an ex- 
ample of early architecture. 

In September 1841 a portion of the 
building fell, in consequence of the 
injurious practice of forming graves 
within the structure. The partial 
repairs which were in consequence 
undertaken, were commenced on a 
scale suited rather to the ability of the 





* Mr. H. Sasse says, ‘‘ Such is the beauty of the Elgin marbles that they are not 
seen to advantage in the building that government has ordered to be constructed for 
them. We have but one light in the world, and if you have two lights, you destroy 
the effect. In speaking of light and shade, much should be done so as to havea 
central light to light anything that is valuable. I may allude here to the most 
perfect light I ever saw—the Pantheon at Rome. It és recorded that the ladies when 
they wished to see their lovers, walk round the Pantheon; then the light is in an 
angle of 45°, and every person and every thing looks more beautiful in an angle of 
45° than in any other light. Itis just the medium between the two, 1 and 90°.” 
Vide Evidence before the Select Committee, p. 24. 

tT The other three are, the Temple church in London, one at Northampton, and 
one at Little Maplestead, Essex. There are, in addition to these perfect churches, 
ruins of two others at Temple Bruer and Aslackby, Lincolnshire, 
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parish than to the interesting charac- 


ter and permanent utility of the fabric, _ 


and they were suspended at the sug- 
gestion of some members of the Uni- 
versity, to. allow time for ascertaining 
the nature and probable cost of a com- 
plete and substantial restoration. 

The Cambridge Camden Society 
came to a resolution to aid the good 
work of restoration with their advice 
and superintendence, and, as far as 
their ability extended, with funds. 
With this view the assistance of A. 
Salvin, Esq. F.S.A. was secured, and 
from this gentleman’s report on the 
building it appeared, 

‘¢ That the failure, which first manifested 
itself in an outward inclination of the 
south wall of the circular aisle, was pro- 
duced by the sapping or slipping away of 
the solid gravel on which the bases of the 
columns and of the outer wall rested; in 
consequence of, or accelerated by, graves 
having been dug too close to founda- 
tions originally shallow. From this cause, 
the Norman groining of that part of the 
aisle which abutted on and partially sup- 
ported the round tower, fell in, and the 
crown of the triforium arches, imperfectly 
constructed at first, and weakened by 
vibration from the bells, became extremely 
insecure. The tower was thus left in 
imminent danger of falling from the weight 
of the belfry story, to sustain which it 
had not been originally intended.”’ 


In consequence of this alarming 
state of the edifice, the following re- 
pairs were, in the estimate of the archi- 
tect, necessary to be done. 

‘To strengthen the walls and bases of 


the columns by a bed of concrete, to re- 
store the groining, and to secure the round 


tower by iron bands. It was further pro- 
posed to take off the belfry story, and to 
surmount the original part of the tower 
with a conical roof ; to clear away the earth 
accumulated against the walls to the 
original earth line ; to restore the original 
Norman windows (of which one remained 
in the clerestory) ; to clear away the pews 
and galleries from the circular aisle ; to 
procure additional church room by building 
an aisle to the present chancel, cor- 
responding to that on the north side ; and 
to relay the leaden roof of the chancel. 
A belfry tower was also necessary to re- 
ceive the peal of bells.’’ 


Mr. Salvin estimated these repairs 
at 1,000/., 300/. of which the parish- 
ioners resolved in vestry to raise by 
rate, 
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As the church appeared previous to 
these restorations, it showed that a 
superstructure had been raised on the 
clerestory walls, which gave to the 
whole the appearance of a tower. 
This addition had destroyed theintegrity 
of the design, and the removal of it was 
an essential preliminary to the restora- 
tion of the structure. Since then the 
important parts of the restorations 
necessary for securing the building 
have been effected, and the clerestory 
and roof have been reconstructed in 
accordance with the worksof the period. 
The groining lately completed over the 
circular part is of remarkable span 
and most excellent workmanship. 

The new South Aile (of which the 
western wall appears in our plate*) is 
now nearly completed. The roof will 
be of a good pitch, and the roofs of 
the chancel’ and north aile will be 
altered to correspond. They will be 
covered with grey Northampton slates 
(uniform with the round portion), and 
inside a secondary or under roof of 
lower pitch will be added, of handsome 
carved work. 

A stained glass window for the 
western window of the clerestory has 
been liberally presented by our friend 
Thomas Willement, Esq. F.S.A. a 
gentleman whose love for the arts is 
too well known to require any further 
comment... His good example has 
been followed by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Thorp, Pres. C. C. Soc. and Mr. E. 
Litchfield of Cambridge; and H. P. 
Oakes, esq. of Nowton Court, Bury 
St. Edmund’s, has presented three 
ancient windows representing the 
Saviour, St. Patrick, and St. Ethel- 
dreda, with ornamental canopies, bor- 
ders, and an additional figure in the 
head of each. * 

The new west window represents a 
Holy Lamb, with the scripture 
Agnus Dei, Qui tollis peccata mundi, 
miserere nobis. 

The window, the gift of the Presi- 
dent, now in course of preparation, 
will represent a Pelican in her piety, 
with a chalice and the two tables of 
the Law below, with this scripture: 





* Our engraving is copied froma litho- 
graphic view, in which the new aile is 
shown, published for the benefit of the 
Restoration Fund, price 2s. 6d, 
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Hic enim est sanguis meus Novi Testa- 
menti, Qui pro multis effunditur in re- 
missionem peccatorum. The design of 
the third window is not yet determined. 

It is in contemplation (if funds can 
be procured) to have a new Font, 
with a magnificent cover 14 or 15 feet 
high, placed in the centre of the cir- 
cular portion of the church, which 
will be entirely paved with encaustic 
tiles. 

It is very gratifying to observe that 
this work, undertaken by a very few 
persons (the Committee of the Cam- 
bridge Camden Society), with no pros- 
pect of funds beyond what their own 
exertions, and the manner in which 
they should carry on the work, might 
hold out to them, has been advanced 
to its present state with so much per- 
severance and success. 

The amount already subscribed and 
appropriated, including the grant from 
the vestry, amounts to 1069/. 19s. It 
is stated that, in order to finish the 
works on the contemplated scale, at 
least another 1000/. will be required. 
At the present period, when so much 
is said and done in favour of the re- 
vival of architecture, we are assured 
that this appeal will not be made in 
vain. We are glad to state that the 
late Installation was the occasion of 
adding some names of the highest 
honour to the subscription list. After 
inspecting the works, 107. were given 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 51. 
each by the Bishops of London, Win- 
chester, Bangor and St. David’s, and 
3l. by Gen. Sir T. M. Brisbane. Others 
who more privately witnessed the pro- 
gress of the works, will do well to fol- 


_ low their example. 


We are happy to bring the sub- 
ject before the notice of our friends, 
with the confident hope that many 
who have not seen or heard of the 
restoration, or, having heard of it, are 
not aware of the extent or the money 
still required, will come forward libe- 
rally, and enable the committee to com- 
plete the whole of the works proposed ; 
and when the great outlay which 
the Temple Church has received is 
taken into consideration, it will be 
seen that a comparatively small sum 
is all that is required, fully to ac- 


. complish the present equally interest- 


ing undertaking. 
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OF course there are several views of 
this remarkable church in its former 
state ; of which we may mention one* 
in Britton’s Architectural Antiquities, 
4to. 1805; and another in Greig’s 
Topographical and Antiquarian Cabi- 
net, 12mo. 1812. They are both ac- 
companied by interior views. So long 
since as the year 1781 Mr. Essex, the 
Cambridge architect, communicated to 
the Society of Antiquaries a restora- 
tion of the Round Church; and his 
elevation and section of the building 
in that state, are engraved in the VIth 
volume of the Archzologia. He also 
gives a ground-plan of the edifice ; but 
another, more accurately delineated, 
is contained in Mr. Britton’s work, 
from which we extract the following 
descriptive particulars; ‘‘ The build- 
ing consisted of a circular wall, which 
was originally perforated with six 
semicircular-headed windows, and an 
ornamented doorway of the same 
shape. The latter is still very perfect, 
but the former have been all altered, 
by widening, and the introduction of 
mullions, &e. Within, is a circular 
colonnade, of eight columns, short and 
massy, without any base, and with a 
narrow ornamented capital, which 
varies in different columns, Eight 
semicircular arches spring from these, 
besides some groined mouldings, which 
tend to support the arched roof of the 
surrounding aile. Some of these 
groins are indented with the zigzag 
ornament. Above these arches is a 
continued arcade, which originally 
opened to the gallery over the aile, 
but the apertures are walled up. The 
masonry of the ancient circular wall, 
and also of the columns and arches,”’ 
it is remarked in the Architectural 
Antiquities, ‘‘ evinces considerable skill, 
as the stones are all squared and 
chiselled with mathematical accuracy, 
to suit their respective situations, As 
the columns and wall are circular, and 
each faced with small wrought stones, 
it was necessary to form two of the 
sides and the exterior surface by 
geometrical rules; the first being 
regulated by the lines of the radius, 
and the latter by the diameter of the 
circle. In examining this building 





* After a sketch by S. Prout, and more 
picturesque than accurate: the tower is 
made to diminish too much as it rises, 
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we are struck with its ponderous and 
durable appearance, as if it was in- 
tended for a‘castellated building, and 
calculated to defy the warfare of time 
and of man.” 

The interior diameter of the Round 
Church from north to south is forty- 
one feet, and the thickness of the 
walls is 1 ft. 7} in. 

The east end or chancel, with a 
northern aile, was built in the year 
1313, as appears by a deed for that 
purpose, ‘‘dat. apud Cantebr. die 
Dominica prox. post festum Sci. Valen- 
tini Martiris anno Domini Mccex111.” 

Mr. URBAN, March 16th. 

UNDER the head of “‘ Foreign In- 
telligence,” the following paragraph 
has gone the round of the English 
newspapers: ‘‘The manuscripts and 
copyright of the works of M. de 
Chateaubriand were sold by auction, 
on Friday, to M. Delandine de St. 
Esprit, for 153,000f.” The mention 
of the day of the week, without that 
of the month, is vague; but, as the 
paragraph is copied from the Record 
newspaper of Thursday, February 24, 
1842, the preceding Friday (4th of 
February) is probably the day meant. 

The transfer of this paragraph from 
“the perishable archives of a news- 
paper”’ (to borrow an expression of 
the well-known Major Semple’s) se- 
cures an interesting piece of literary in- 
formation for future readers of your 
Miscellany. At the same time, 
however, I wish to ask, who is M. 
Delandine de St. Esprit, the purchaser 
of the copyright? Is he a publishing 
bookseller, (Libraire-Editeur) or mere- 
ly a private speculator? The question 
may seem unimportant, but it will 
appear less so, when your readers 
learn, that the name itself (Delandine 
de St. Esprit) is of recent origin. 

That name is appended, in the way 
of authorship, to a royalist work, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Le Panache d’ Henri IV. ou 
les phalanges royales,” a translation of 
which, by James Teissier, esq. appeared 
in 1819, as ‘‘A Narrative of Operations 
of the Royalist Armies in the Interiorof 
France in 1815.” (Richardson, Royal 
Exchange, 8vo. pp. xv. 300.) 

M. Delandine, as is stated in the 
translator’s preface, is descended from 
one of the most ancient families in the 
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province of Forez. He was educated 
for the bar, ‘“‘and his talents were 
quickly developed in the defence of 
persecuted virtue and injured inno- 
cence.” During the invasion of 
France, in 1814, his conduct excited 
the esteem of several foreign princes, 
particularly of prince Alexis Schawesky, 
and the prince of Hesse Hombourg, 
who commanded the allied troops in 
the south, and who recommended him 
to the allied sovereigns, and also to 
Louis XVIII. 

On the return of Bonaparte from 
Elba, in 1815, M. Delandine offered 
his services to the King, and his name 
was the first inscribed on the list of 
royal volunteers. He was appointed 
by the King his envoy extraordinary, 
with unlimited powers, which he ex- 
ercised in forty-three departments of 
France ; and it is remarkable, that the 
last act which was issued in the name 
of Louis, was signed by him, at the 
moment when Napoleon entered the 
Tuileries. The army of the centre 
(otherwise called the chasseurs of 
Henry IV.) was organised by him; 
and when the Duc d’ Angouleme was 
under the surveillance of the rebel 
grenadiers at Pont St. Esprit (Gard) 
he contrived to communicate with the 
prince, by gliding between the guards, 
while they were asleep, very soon 
after which he was arrested outside of 
the town.* From this time he always 
acted under the name of St. Esprit, 
which the King, after the restoration, 
permitted him to add to his paternal 
ane, as the following extract from an 
ordonnance, dated Sept. 13, 1815, will 
shew. 


‘¢ Louis, by the grace of God, &c. 

** In consequence of the various proofs 
we have received of the courage and zeal 
of M. Jerome Delandine, during the 
usurpation, we have ordered, and do 
order, as follows. It is permitted to M. 
J. Delandine, to add to his name that of 
St. Esprit, under which he exercised the 
functions of our envoy extraordinary, in 
the southern departments of the kingdom. 

(Signed) ** Louis.” 


This document is given at page 46 
of the translation. The duke also 
obtained for him the order of Malta, 





* It does not appear when he recovered 
his liberty. 
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and the prince de Condé publicly testi- 
fied the high sense he had of his zeal 
and abilities. 

As the intelligence states that the 
purchaser of the copyright is M. De- 
landine de St. Esprit, 1 naturally pre- 
sume, either that this is the same per- 
son, or his son. Perhaps some other 
of your correspondents can ascertain 
the point, and your Cork correspon- 
dent appears to have the greatest fa- 
cilities. 

There was another person of the 
same name (and most probably of the 
same family) who distinguished him- 
self rather earlier ; and as the history 
of a librarian is appropriate in your 
bibliographical Miscellany, I subjoin 
it from the Dictionnaire Historique. 


‘¢ Delandine (Antoine-Francois), mem- 
bre de l’assemblée constituante, né 4 Lyon 
en 1756, mort en 1820, bibliothécaire de 
cette méme ville et membre de plusieurs 
académies, exerca avec distinction la pro- 
fession d’ avocat jusqu’au commencement 
de la révolution. JL’ Hist. des Anciens 
Etats-generaurc, qu il publia en 1782, 
contribua a le faire appeler 4 ceux qui 
furent convoqués l’année suivante. Depuis 
ce moment jusqu’d la clotire de l’assem- 
blée constituante, Delandine prit une part 
active aux delibérations, et quoiqu’il con- 
servat l’independance de son vote, il 
s’opposa presque toujours aux doctrines 
démagogiques, et défendit linviolabilité 
du malheureux Louis XVI. arrété 4 Va- 
rennes. Forcé ensuite de se cacher dans 
les montagnes du Forez, il y fut découvert 
en 1793, trainé de prison en prison, et il 
ne dut son salut qu’aux événemens du 9 
thermidor. Dés lors il nes’occupa plus que 
de littérature: ce qu’il avait été 4 méme 
@ observer durant sa longue détention lui 
fournit la matiére des son Tableau des 
Prisons deLyon. Rappelé a ses fonctions 
de bibliothécaire, il publia le 8* édition du 
Dictionnaire de Chaudon, augmentée de 
4 vol. 1804; Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque, 
1812, 3 vol. in 8 ; Catalogue des Livres de 
la Bibliotheque publique de Lyon: Belles 
Lettres, 2 vol.; Théatre, 1 vol. ; Histoire, 
tom. if; le dernier a paru en 1819; cet 
ouvrage n’a pas été et ne sera peut-¢tre 
pas continué; Mem. Bibliographiques et 
Littéraires, 1816, en-8. Delandine avait 
publié, avant la revolution, quelques 
autres Ouvrages moins importans.’’ 


The Dictionnaire de Chaudon, which 


3 


is alluded to in this extract, bears the 
title of Nowveau Dictionnaire Historique, 
par une sociélé de gens de lettres, but 
must not be confounded with the work, 
from which the extract is made, and 
which might perhaps be mistaken for 
a later edition of it. Chaudon’s dic- 
tionary, it may be added, was origi- 
nally published at Avignon in 1766, 
4 vols. 8vo. Its sale may be judged 
of from the fact, that M. Delandine’s 
edition was the eighth. A ninth was 
published in 1810, et seq. (20 vols. 
8vo.) by Prudhomme; but the author, 
who was residing in Languedoc, ‘took 
no part in it, and it is still more incor- 
rect than the original work itself, 
which is by nomeansaccurate. ‘‘M. 
Ginguené regardait cette derniere 
comme le recueil le plus complet de 
quiproquo bibliographiques que l’avait 
jamais donné ; c’est ainsi qu'il s’ex- 
primait dans la Biographie Universeile, 
tom. iii. page 218.’ (Brunet, art. 
Cuaupon.) M. Brunet says of the 
original work, that it is not without 
merit, but unfortunately disfigured by 
numerous errors. The author of the 
article Cuaupon, in the modern Dict. 
Historique, says, however, that never- 
theless it is greatly preferable to that 
of De Feller, “‘ sous le double rapport de 
la réduction et de |’esprit de l’ouvrage.” 

De Feller’s work, (Dict. Histor. Biogr. 
&c. 1781, and last edition Paris, 1824, 
13 vols, 8vo.) says the same authority, 
**est un guide bien peu sar pour les 
lecteurs dans leurs recherches biogra- 
phiques et-bibliographiques, parceque 
’éditeur (au jugement du savaot M. 
Weiss) s’y montre trop souventhomme 
de parti dans la distribution de ses 
éloges et de ses critiques.” Brunet 
observes, ‘‘cet ouvrage n’est guére 
autre chose que la Dictionnaire de M. 
Chaudon, retouché par un écrivain 
jésuite.”’** The same objection attaches 
in some measure to Dr. Aikin’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, on account of 
its sectarian partialities. 


Yours, &c. CyYpwWELI. 








* Chaudon was originally a benedictine, 
and De Feller a jesuit, and as they 
belonged to different orders, their views 
do not always coincide. 
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Mr. Ursan, 

IN the 5th volume of that singular 
work ‘The Doctor,” a chapter extra- 
ordinary is introduced in defence of 
the 136th chapter of the preceding 
volume. This latter opens with the 
quaint, if not interesting question, 
** Who was Nobbs?” and the manner 
in which this question is answered, 
excited, as we are told in the vindi- 
catory chapter, so great an alarm in 
the breasts of the members of some 
club or society, regular readers and 
admirers of the Opus, as it is face- 
tiously called, that the volume was 
not allowed to be circulated, until the 
offensive chapter had been exscinded. 
The Doctor’s informant was not able 
to fix upon the precise spot in the 
tablet which appeared, in the eyes of 
the club, so foul as to deserve to be 
thusseverely stigmatised ; but it should 
seem, from the Doctor’s own state- 
ment, that there are really three not 
exempt from the suspicion of being 
calculated to awaken the displeasure 
of fastidious delicacy. The truth, 
indeed, is,—the whole chapter is too 
much after the manner of Sterne, when 
indulging in that prurient humour 
which to him was natural enough, 
whatever it may be to the Doctor. 

Against the verdict of the club, the 
Doctor tells us that he indignantly 
vindicates himself; but the vindication 
rests, in the first place, upon the au- 
thority of a suppositious Miss Grave- 
airs, ‘‘who smiled in good humour 
when she heard that read,” with which 
the club were disgusted; then upon 
some forced attempt at ridicule of the 
march of modesty; and, finally, upon 
the very witty proposal to publish a 
Semiramized edition of the Opus, under 
the title of ‘‘ the Family Doctor,” after 
the modelof*‘ the Family Shakespeare.” 

If the matter had been allowed to 
rest here; if the Doctor had confined 
himself to the point at issue between 
himself and his club, you would never, 
Mr. Urban, have heard of his imputed 
delinquency from me. But he carries 
the matter further, and avows opini- 
ons, so much at variance with my 
own upon the due performance of 
literary editorship, as it affects the 
moral sentiments of young people, 
that I am induced to call the atten- 
tion of your readers to the subject. 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XVIII. 


“It is said (writes the Doctor) in the 
very interesting and affecting memoir of 
Mr. Smedley’s Life, that he (Smedley) 
had projected with Mr. Murray ‘a 
castigated edition of the Faery Queen.’ 
‘ He was surprized,’ says the biogra- 
pher, ‘to find how many passages 
there were in this the most favourite 
poem of his youth, which a father’s 
acuter vision and more sensitive deli- 
cacy discovered to be unfit for the 
eyes of his daughters.’ It appears, 
too, that he had actually performed 
the task; but that ‘Mr. Murray 
altered his opinion as to the expe- 
diency of the publication, and he 
found, to his annoyance, that his time 
had been employed to no purpose.’ 

‘Poor Smedley (the Doctor con- 
tinues) speaks thus of the project in 
one of his letters: ‘I am making the 
Faery Queen a poem, which may be 
admitted into family reading by certain 
omissions, and by appending, when 
necessary, brief glossarial foot-notes. 
I read Spenser so very early, and made 
him so much a part of the furniture of 
my mind, that, until I had my atten- 
tion drawn to him afresh, I had utterly 
forgotten how much he required the 

runing knife, how utterly impossible 
it is that he should be read aloud.... 
Strange to say, when Southey was 
asked some time ago whether he would 
undertake the task, he said, ‘‘ No, I 
shall print every word ofhim.” And 
he has done so in a single volume. 
Can he have daughters? Or any who, 
like my Mary, delight in such portions 
as they are permitted to open?’” 

**Can he have daughters?”” Such 
is the question of the amiable and ju- 
dicious Edward Smedley. 

Mark the answer of the Doctor. 
*‘Did Southey say so? Why, then 
well said Southey! And it is very 
like him; for he is not given to speak, 
as his friends the Portuguese say, en- 
farinhadamante, which is, being in- 
terpreted, mealy-mouthed.”’ 

Well said! Nay, rather be it de- 
clared most ill, most mischievously 
ill, was it said; and most ill, most 
mischievously ill does the Doctor 
write, when he approves and confirms 
the saying. And for the truth of this 
my assertion do I appeal to the feel- 
ings of every man of common sense 
and common decency, who ever has 

2K 
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read, or who ever, in consequence of 
this appeal, may now read the story 
of Malbecco, Helenore, and the Satyr. 

“‘It was well, too, (the Doctor as- 
serts) that Mr. Murray gave up the 
project of a Family Faery Queen.” 

For whom was it well? Was it well 
for the purity of those daughters whose 
fathers, not mealy-mouthed, would 
have been deprived of an excuse for 
putting an entire edition of the Faery 
Queen into the hands of their children? 
Was it well for those daughters whose 
fathers, mealy-movthed, feel them- 
selves compelled to deny to their chil- 
dren the perusal of an unpurified text 
of this splendid poem ? 

The Doctor urges the example of 
Sir W. Scott, who, as editor of Dry- 
den, refused to expunge the indecen- 
cies of ‘‘Glorious John.” But did 
Sir Walter read to his daughters, or 
give them the choice of reading, the 
indecencies retained in the text of the 
poet? would he have read to those 
daughters every word of the odious 
argument of Malbecco and Helenore, 
as Spenser himself very candidly de- 
notes it? The cases, moreover, are 
not parallel. Scott had engaged to 
*‘ make an edition of a man of genius’s 
works for libraries and collections ; ”’ 
a complete edition of these works did 
not exist. Here, it may be urged, is 
reason sufficient that every word of 
them should be printed; but no such 
reason could be urged for continuing 
to reprint the entire poem of Spenser, 
when Southey refused to undertake the 
task afterwards so unavailingly per- 
formed by Smedley. There were com- 
plete editions of the Faery Queen in 
abundance.* And this single fact 
destroys all the authority of Scott’s 
example ; supported, nevertheless, as 
the latter was by the consciousness of 
doing what had not been done before, 
and of doing it for libraries and col- 
lections solely. Yet even his sturdy 
spirit seems to have shrunk at times 
from the loathsome burthen imposed 
uponhim. He acknowledges that ‘‘ he 
was not at all happy when he perused 
some of Dryden’s Comedies ” (Lock- 
hart, ii. 77) ; and feelingly complains 
to his friend G. Ellis, ‘‘ that after all 


there are some passages in the trans- 
lations that will hardly bear reprint- 
ing.” He refers to the passages, and 
beseeches his friend to look at them, 
and to decide whether it will not be 
indispensable to leave out some of the 
obnoxious lines. (Lockhart, ii. 98.) 

Granting, however, that Scott was 
altogether right in persevering in the 
publication of a complete edition of 
his author, does it follow that he would 
have discountenanced an expurgated 
edition for family perusal? Hear his 
own reply. ‘‘I don’t say but that it 
may be very proper to select correct 
passages for the use of boarding- 
schools and colleges : ”—and he might 
have added, for families—a word, the 
full force of which no man knew better 
or felt more fully than himself. (Lock- 
hart, ii. 77.) 

Ellis was, it seems, at first startled 
at the idea of publishing the whole mass 
of Dryden’s writings, and reminded 
Scott of the reported project enter- 
tained by Dr. Warton of preparing an 
edition of that poet upon the principle 
pursued by Hurd in his edition of 
Cowley. I may not regret that Scott 
yielded to the bent of his own mind ; 
but I should still rejoice to see the 
project of Warton carried with taste 
and judgment into execution. I should 
further rejoice to see similar editions 
of other of our elder dramatic poets, 
B. Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Massinger, Ford, and even Shirley, 
amid whose filth Gifford employed the 
latter days of his life. 

Your readers, Mr. Urban, will ob- 
serve then, that I have the authority 
of Dr. Warton and Sir W. Scott for 
saying that expurgated editions are the 
proper editions for female hands—I 
would add, for all young persons. I 
accept the weight of their great names, 
though I do not want it: common 
sense and common decency are in 
themselves sufticient. 

Ellis, it subsequently appears (Lock- 
hart, ii. 163), when he had proceeded 
to some extent in the perusal of Scott’s 
volumes, rejoiced that it was a com- 
plete edition of Dryden’s works; and 
in reference to his former apprehen- 
sions he observes, “‘1 ought to have 





* Pickering has added one more to the number in five beautifully-printed pocket 
volumes from the press of Whittingham. 
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considered that whatever Dryden wrote 
must, for some reason or other, be 
worth reading; that his bombast and 
indelicacy, however disgusting, were 
not without their use to any one who 
took an interest in our literary his- 
tory.”” Rather a bold and sweeping 
conclusion, restricted as it is to those 
“who take an interest in our literary 
history ;”’ but it may be very safely 
affirmed, that neither Mr. Ellis nor 
Sir Walter Scott would have been very 
willing for their daughters to draggle 
through the pollution of these dark and 
dirty recesses of English literature.* 
Professing myself then, Mr. Urban, 
to be an urgent advocate for expur- 
gated editions of our poets, I must 
confess the plan of Mr. Smedley does 
not seem to me to go far enough: IJ 
do not mean that indelicacy only, but 
that dulness, should be expunged ; that 
the good only should be retained, and 
that not only “correct passages ”’ 
should be extracted, but that plays 
and long poems should be analysed— 
their plans or plots unfolded, and that 
the “ Beauties,” as it was formerly 
the fashion to call them, should be 
carefully selected. I think and have 
long thought that a series of such 
books ought, and I sincerely hope 
would, be favourably received by the 
public—well assured, that until they 
are published many of the noblest pro- 
ductions of the English language must 
still be excluded from the shelves which 
a parent will deem it wise to place at 
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and daughters. There are models 
enough in existence (very improvable, 
unquestionably, they are), as you, Mr. 
Urban, well know, for the guidance of 
an editor in the preparation of such 
books; there are the Specimens of 
Mr. Ellis himself, both of poets and 
romances (the latter are admirable in 
their epitome of the story) ; there are 
the Anthology of Ritson, the Selec- 
tions of Campbell, the Specimens of 
Southey, the Specimens of Dramatic 
Poets by Lamb. And if he wish to 
present to the public eye a work that 
will deserve to rank among the lasting 
monuments of English literature, let 
him study, and, as far as he can, imi- 
tate the analytical criticisms of the 
Greek tragedians which he will find 
in the pages of ‘‘ Athens and the 
Athenians.” Yours, &c. R.C. 
Brook-st. Gros.-sq. 
July 28. 
THE late Francis Const, esq. of 
whom a very brief memoir is given in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for Feb. 
1840, p. 212, is mentioned among the 
many personal friends of Boswell, in 
the Life of Johnson. Boswell says, 
«My friend Mr. Const, whom I de- 
light in having an opportunity to 
praise, not only for his abilities but 
his manners—a gentleman whose 
ancient German blood has been mel- 
lowed in England, and who may be 
truly said to unite the Baron and the 
Barrister.” (Croker’s edition, 1831, 


Mr. Ursan, 


the command of his children, both sons 


vol. iii. p. 381.) 





* Ts it not matter of surprise that Scott and Ellis should not have recollected, and 
recollecting benefited by, the example of some of our greatest poets, who have ex- 
pressed their contrition for the licentiousness of some of their earlier productions ; 
and that among these was Dryden himself? That venerable ancient, Chaucer, revokes 
such of the Tales of Canterbury ‘‘ that sounen unto sinne,’”’ and ‘‘of many a song 
and many a lecherous lay,” he adds, ‘‘ Crist of his grete mercie forgeve me the sinne.’’ 
Dryden had felt the lash of Jeremy Collier, and in the Preface to his Fables he has 
the manliness to say, ‘‘ I plead guilty to all thoughts and expressions of mine which 
can be truly argued of obscenity, profaneness, or immorality, and I retract them.” 
He still, however, is loth to quit the field without a last word in exculpation, and with 
this view he avers that a play of Fletcher’s, which had been often acted on the stage 
in his remembrance, had more obscenity in it than all the plays of those who had 
felt the strength of Collier’s arm. In this kind of excuse he is unhappily followed 
by Scott, who urges in mitigation of the offence of publishing the indecencies of 
Dryden, that those of Swift and Pope may be seen upon all shelves and dressing- 
tables, and in all boudoirs. They may have been there 37 years ago, when Scott 
wrote ; but where are the works of Dryden, Swift, and Pope to be found now? Have 
their indecencies been the cause of their banishment altogether? If so, we so far 
rejoice at the improvement in moral sentiment among us; but we would gladly see 
them recalled, cleansed from their impurities, and grace the pages of an Anthology of 
English Poetry, from Chaucer to Coleridge. : 
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The inclosed letter explains this 
allusion to baronial honour; it was 
addressed to the present writer in 
consequence of a wish on his part to 
obtain some information respecting the 
families of Potticary and Const, with 
which he is connected by marriage. 

Nathaniel Potticary, of Warminster, 
married Elizabeth, second daughter of 
Nathaniel Merriman of Marlborough, 
(who died Jan. 1742, aged 82,) and 
by her had, with other children, 
Christopher and Catharine ; Catharine 
was married to Francis Const of Cork 
street, St. James’s, Westminster, and 
the issue of this marriage was Francis, 
the above-named barrister, and Catha- 
rine, who married Philip Coles, esq. 
of Northumberland-st. Strand; she 
left an only son, Henry Beaumont 
Coles, esq. of Andover, Hants, who 
married a daughter of Robert Bird, 
esq. of Andover, but has no issue. 


** Piccadilly, Sept. 27th 1834. 

*“‘Dear Sir, 

«Whilst I was in Hampshire I re- 
ceived your favor respecting the pedi- 
gree and arms of my family, and of 
that of the Potticarys. I could only 
return you a seal containing what I 
have always worn and used; but as I 
had a sort of historic account of the 
family, I deferred answering yours 
more particularly, until I should re- 
turn, but I cannot with all my search- 
ing find the written paper ; but what I 
remember to have been told I will now 
detail: my grandfather was a German 
of a respectable family well known at 
Berlin, and at Brandenburg, where, J 
believe, they lived, and the family 
name was Canitz; he must have been 
well educated, and he spoke several 
languages, for which he was well 
respected; he had some difference with 
the family, or rather, as we collected, 
with his elder brother, who was a man 
of some consideration, and bore the 
title of baron, and was a man of lite- 
rature ; we never could make out the 
cause of quarrel, but it was sufficient 
to induce him to leave his friends and 
come to Paris, where he lived several 
years totally estranged from all, du- 
ring which time he learnt the business 
of a goldsmith, and at length came to 
England with a child or two, and a 


‘ wife, who I can just remember; he 


never could be prevailed upon to dis- 


(Sept. 


close any particulars; after his death 
I was very anxious to possess the arms 
and crest of the family, if he had any, 
which he would not speak of, and at 
length prevailed on my father to em- 
ploy a Mr. Morris (a herald I believe) 
to find them, with the scant materials 
I have detailed; he was long unsuc- 
cessful, but at length got access to 
some foreign arms, and procured the 
present,* which he professed were cor- 
rect; he is, long since, dead, and I 
am bound to confess that I have no 
other authority for their authenticity 
than his assurance; I have however 
worn them ever since; there are two 
crests, ‘‘a Catharine wheel and five 
torches,” and the second is ‘‘ an impe- 
rial mitre.”’ 1 will enclose a plate of it 
which I have used in my books, on my 
carriage, &c. I should have observed 
that on his arrival in England, or soon 
after, he altered his name from Canitz 
to Const, which he told me, to a Ger- 
man ear, should be pronounced alike, 
and such it has remained. With res- 
pect to the Potticarys 1 rather think 
they never had any armorial bearings, 
or at least never usedany. The family 
was, as I understood, most respectable 
in Wiltshire, I believe at Warminster, 
but I also learned that some of the 
family were rigid dissenters, which 
may possibly leave that fact doubtful, 
as many persons rejected the use of 
arms where they possessed them. 

“I wish, Sir, I could better assist 
Mr. Ward in his compilation, which, 
short as my account is, is I fear too 
loose for evidence to establish a pedi- 
gree; but I fear, if 1 could find the 
paper I speak of, although it would be 
more explanatory, and much more 
ample, would not be more authorita- 
tive than the present. 

** Your obedient friend and servant, 

«‘Fras. Const.” 


In Hutchins’s History of Dorset- 
shire, vol. 3, several notices and me- 
morials of the family of Potticary are 
to be found; and in Hoare’s Modern 
Wiltshire, are notices of the Potticarys 
of Warminster. In these the old spell- 
ing of the word Potticary or Poticary 
is preserved. I am told that the name 
of Potticary is now extinct in War- 





* Argent, a saltire gules between four 
roses of the second, seeded or. 
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minster ; but the Rev. John Potticary, 
of Blackheath, Kent, the great-grand- 
son of the above mentioned Nathaniel 
Potticary, continues so to write his 
name. There is however a family in 
Hampshire, a branch, if I understand 
aright, of the Warminster family, who 
spell their name Pothecary. 
Yours, &c. S. M. 


Mr. Ursan, 

I AM sure that a large proportion 
of your readers, in common with 
myself, must have been highly grati- 
fied with the perusal of the excellent 
series of historical papers which has 
recently appeared in your pages under 
the title of ‘‘ An Inquiry into the true 
History of King Arthur,” and I only 
regret that we are not informed to 
whom we are indebted for the favour. 

I think the writer’s arguments with 
regard to Lothian will not be easily 
overturned. But his visit to the Iceni 
and to Great Yarmouth, in his fourth 
Section, (July Magazine,) though in- 
genious, does not appear to me equally 
felicitous. It has forced him to take 
his champion from Norfolk to Hamp- 
shire, from Hampshire back to Nor- 
folk, and then to Hampshire again. 

The first debarkation of the Saxon 
invaders under Cerdic, in 495, was at 
Cerdicesora, which place, your Corre- 
spondent states, ‘‘ was still termed, so 
late as the time of Camden, Cerdic- 
sand.” 

Camden certainly placed Cerdicsore, 
the scene of the Saxon invasion, on 
the shores of the Iceni, and it is true 
that he adds, ‘“‘ unde locus hodie incolis 
Cerdicksand, et historicis Cerdickshore 
dicitur ;”” and yet there is something 
like a contradiction to his ‘“ hodie,”’ 
when he further relates, a few lines 
on, that the present town of Yarmouth 
was founded on the east bank of the 
river, ‘‘ ¢unc Cerdicksand ab eodem 
Cerdico dictam.” 

On looking at the topographers of 
the county of Norfolk and town of 
Yarmouth, Blomefield and Swinden, I 
do not find the least support, from any 
other record, that the name of Cer- 
dicksand was ever used by the incole 
of the Norfolk coast. It seems to 
belong entirely to the historici; and, 
in order to discover its origin, it may 
be worth while to trace it so far as we 
can through their pages. 


I do not take the statement to have 
been Camden’s own, but imagine that 
it was probably derived from his friend 
Sir Henry Spelman, a native of Nor- 
folk, and who was also the chief con- 
tributor of the descriptive part of 
Speed’s ‘‘ Theater of Great Britain.” 
In his ‘‘ Icenia,”” Spelman appropri- 
ates the invasion of Cerdic “‘ ad ostium 
fluvii Garienis,’’ in the following 
terms, on the authority of Ethelwerd. 

“* Cerdicus Saxo, cum Cinrico filio 
ejus, et quinque navibus portum ingredi- 
ens, Britannos profligavit obvios, portui- 
que nomen ‘ Cerdicis Oram,’ Cerdices ora 
ut Aithelwerdus refert, dereliquit.’’ 


It is not Ethelwerd, however, that 
says anything of Yarmouth,* but the 
Latin chronicler Brompton. The pas- 
sage of that author is as follows: 


“« Nam ut dicit Henricus Huntyngdoni- 
ensis libro ij. quod decimo anno Cerdici 
regis Westsaxonum, qui cum Kenrico 
filio suo et quinque navibus apud Sar- 
dichesore que nunc dicitur Gernemuth 
primo applicuerat, surrexit apud Britones 
Arthurus.” Chron. Joh. Brompton, ap. 
Twysdeni X. Script. fol. 1652, col. 1153. 


Brompton’s citation of Henry of 
Huntingdon is soon disposed of. The 
latter chronicler, as printed by Savile 
in 1601, p. 313, writes the name Cer- 
ticesore, and says nothing of Yar- 
mouth. In speaking of three ships 
instead of five, and in various other 
points, his narrative is different from 
Brompton’s. 

With Brompton, therefore, so far 
as we can see, appears to originate the 
identification of Cerdic’s ore with Yar- 
mouth ; and 1 now beg to ask whether 
it is not much more probable that, by 
‘*Gernemuth,” Brompton intended 
Yarmouth in the Isle of Wight, which 
is separated only by the narrow strait 
called the Solent, from that part of the 
Hampshire coast which was the scene 
of the subsequent warfare of the West 
Saxons, than that he referred to the 
distant shore of Norfolk? 

It was, perhaps, excusable in a Nor- 
folk antiquary to jump at the name of 
Yarmouth, and to appropriate, with- 
out much consideration, to his own 
county, an important historical event. 
But the mere fact of there being more 





* “Tn portum qui Cerdices Oran nun- 
cupatur.”” Chron. Ethelwérdi, Script. 
p- Bed. fol, 1601, p. 834. 
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Yarmouths than one, even if they were 
both at a distance from the West 
Saxon kingdom, would destroy the 
certainty of such appropriation, if un- 
supported by other proof. In the case 
of the Isle-of-Wight Yarmouth, how- 
ever, it is in the close vicinity of all 
the other localities mentioned in the 
same series of events. 

I find that a modern antiquary, the 
editor of the Itinerary of Richard of 
Cirencester, has, without hesitation, 
fixed Cerdicesore at this part of the 
Hampshire coast, and he has so done 
independently of the name of Yar- 
mouth, to which he does not refer, 
being, possibly, unaware of all that 
the Norfolk topographers had written 
on the subject. He has defined Cer- 
dices Ore as being ‘‘ where the South- 
ampton Water, on one side, and the 
Exe or Beaulieu river on the other, 
secured him (Cerdic) from an attack 
on either flank; and where a Roman 
road, leading from Bittern, by Nurs- 
ling, to the Isle of Wight, formed the 
means of communication through the 
district now called the New Forest.’’* 

This, therefore, was the shore ad- 
jacent to the Roman landing-place at 
Stone Point, allusion to which is still 
preserved in the names of the con- 
tiguous hamlets of Stone and Stans- 
wood. (See the Ordnance Map.) 

In fact, the name of Calshot Castle, 
which forms at the present day the 
most prominent object between South- 
ampton and the Isle of Wight, is the 
modern representative, however per- 
verted in orthography, of Cerdices Ore. 
In the time of Henry VIII. its inter- 
mediate form of Caldshore was not 
forgotten. Leland says, ‘‘ At the west 
point of Southampton haven is a 
stronge Castelle a late buildid, caullid 
Caldshore, communely Cawshot.”’ Pos- 
sibly the erection of the castle, mounted 
with cannon, vastly promoted, if it 
did not introduce, the termination 
shot; but the name ore still lingers in 
the neighbourhood, (though some- 
what disguised, if we may trust the 
nomenclature of the Ordnance Map,) 
where, just behind Calshot Castle, 
will be seen Oar Creek and a hamlet 
called Ower Green. 


Castle Gunnion.—Cerdices ford.—Cerdicesleah. 
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The next name that occurs, in the 
history of the Saxon invaders, under 
the year 501, is Portsmouth, on the 
situation of which there will be no 
dispute (though the derivation of 
**Portesmudham” from a chieftain 
named Port, as asserted by Henry of 
Huntingdon, must be classed with 
similar local etymologies from Brutus 
and Lud). Then, in 508, is men- 
tioned King Natanleod,t whose name 
(by another apocryphal etymology) is 
supposed to be still echoed amid the 
sylvan ruins of Netley. 

In 514, the landing is again effected 
at Cerdices ore ; and mark the incon- 
gruity if we return back to Norfolk. 
It is conducted by Stuff and Wihtgar, 
the latter of whom left his name to 
the neighbouring Isle of Wight and 
its presidium of Wihtgarisbyrig, now 
Carisbrook. On this expedition the 
decisive conflict took place at Castle 
Gunnion, which the author of the re- 
cent papers in your Magazine has 
identified with Garionenum, the Roman 
predecessor of the Icenian Yarmouth. 
Now, though I have no other know- 
ledge of the county of Southampton 
than that of a transient summer visi- 
tor, I am inclined to flatter myself 
that a fortunate glance at its map, has 
enabled me to point out the spot where 
this name still exists, not materially 
altered. Less than three miles south- 
east of Alresford, and not more than 
fifteen across the country from South- 
ampton, may be seen ‘* Gunner’s 
Castle.”” 

In 519 another battle occurred at 
Cerdices ford, the identity of which 
place is pointed out by Mr. Hatcher 
from the Chronicle of Ethelwerd, who 
expressly fixes it ‘‘in loco qui Cerdis- 
forda nuncupatur, in fluvio Avene.” 
Its orthography had changed to Char- 
deford at the compilation of the Testa 
de Nevill, temp. Edw. I. and it is 
the present Charford on the Avon, near 
Downton. 


“From that day forth reigned the 


Kings of the West Saxon race.” 
(Saxon Chron.) Yet, once again, in 
527, Cerdic and Cynric were defeated 
by the Britons, at a place called Cer- 
dicesleah. ‘‘This spot (says Mr. 





* Account of Salisbury [by Mr. Henry 
Hatcher.] 8vo. 1834, p. 7; where a note 
anager of the line of road will also be 
found, 


t ‘‘ This year Cerdic and Cynric slew 
a British king whose name was Natanleod, 
and 5000 men with him; from him the 
country as far as Cerdicesford, was called 
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Hatcher) has not been identified.”* I 
will venture to suggest that it was 
either Shirley, near Southampton, or 
another place of the same name, 
within five miles of the mouth of the 
Avon at Christchurch. 

Unfortunately the topography of 
Hampshire is so neglected a field, that 
there is no local historian to assist us 
in these inquiries, or to present us 
with those medieval forms of ortho- 
graphy through which etymology is 
best traced. 

At any event, I think it is clear that 
the whole of this warfare took place 
in the district which was afterwards 
the West-Saxon kingdom, and all, 
indeed, within a small circuit of the 
present town of Southampton. 

Yours, &. J.G.N. 
Mr. Ursan, Cork, August 8. 

VARIOUS events of my junior 
years had contributed to familiarize 
to my ear and utterance, the patois 
of Southern France, in its analogous 
but distinctive dialects of Provence, 
Languedoc, and Gascony. (See 
Gentleman’s Magazine for October, 
1838, p- 380.) It was, therefore, 
with considerable gratification, that 
I saw announced in a French peri- 
odical, ‘‘ La Revue des Deux Mondes,”’ 
a new volume of the poems of Jasmin, 
a hairdresser of Agen, in his native 
idiom. Three years since he had 
published —‘‘ L’Abuglo de Castel- 
Cuille,” or Blind Girl of Castel- 
Cuille, a most affecting story, which 





Natanleag.” This etymology is, therefore, 
as old as the Saxon Chronicle itself : it is, 
notwithstanding, very doubtful. The 
leags were patches of pasture land amongst 
the breaks of the forest ; and the number 
of neighbouring villages deriving their 
names from this source will be seen on a 
glance at the map. It may be remarked 
that on the west side of the mouth of the 
Beaulieu river is another ore which seems 
to shadow the word Natan: it is now 
called Needs ore Point. 

* « Generally supposed to be Chersley, 
Buckinghamshire ; Gibson thinks that the 
Britons must have retired further west- 
ward, and that therefore this is not the 
place.” Note in Miss Gurney’s Saxon 
Chronicle. But this theory was older 
even than Camden himself, who says, 
* nisi Cheardesley (quod multi putant) sit 
locus qui Saxonici Cerdick-slega,” &c. 
Britannia, 4to. 1594, p. 294. 


Modern Poems in the Provengal dialect. 
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made many a fair bosom heave, and 
many a beauteous eye flow, in 
sympathetic emotion, and mingling 
of tears with his. 

«* T’ey bisto ploura quand plourabi,”’ 
he says; and his ‘‘Soubenis,” or 
Reminiscences, which appeared at the 
same time, contained an interesting 
recital of his own life. When invited 
by a patronizing friend to repair to 
Paris, the royal city, with his guitar 
and comb, 


‘*M’escribés de pourta ma guitarro et 
moun pegne 
Dins la grando bile des reyes.’’ 


he prudently refuses; for, whatever 
might be his earnings, they would be 
soon consumed; and poverty and 
contempt succeed the momentary 
elevation, and pride of first applause. 
‘* Minjayoy tout moun amassat, 

E de riche, fier, mesprezaire, 

Tuurnayoy paoure € mesprezat.”’ 


He, consequently, remained at home, 

happy and joyous, content with his 

barley-loaf and water from the spring. 

‘* Damori doun, jouyous é paoure, 

Dambé moun pa de segle, é l’ayga de ma 
foun.” 


In conscious submission of his capa- 
city, he aspires not to Ariosto’s views 
of song, in ambitious enterprize, such 
as — 


‘* Le donne, i cavalier, l’arme, gli amori, 
Le cortesie, l’audaci imprese,’’ &c. 
Orlando Fur. 1—1. 


for, in humbler strain, he says, 


‘* Ni de grandos damos d’aounou, 
Que parlon commo un libre, nou; 
* * oa * 


Car n’és pas, coumo dit ma may, 

La qui parlo millou, qui sat ayma lou 
may.”’ 

This last sentiment, derived, he states, 

from his mother, has been coincident- 

ally expressed by Lord Chesterfield, 


‘* Silence in love betrays more woe 
Than words, though ne’er so witty ; 

The beggar that is dumb, we know, 
Deserves a double pity.” 


But the most considerable effort of his 
fancy is his Francgounetto, the name 
corresponding to our Fanny, of the 
heroine and title of the poem, dedi- 
cated to the city of Toulouse, and ex- 
tended to about two thousand five 
hundred lines. This village-beauty— 
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**la poulido de las poulidos,” the 

fairest of the fair, from whose plump 

cheeks roses in handfulls might be 

gathered— 

**Semblo que l’on prendro las rozos a 
manados, 

Sur sas gaoutos rapoutinddos.”’ 


Montluc.—Thomas Duke of Norfolk, &c. 





[Sept. 


sixteenth century, under the sangui- 
nary Montluc,* (See Gent. Mag: Aug. 
1837, p. 149), and the no less ferocious 
Beaumont des Adrets, catholic and 
protestant chiefs, then, (about 1560,) 
emulously concurrent in the race of 
blood ; though the latter subsequently 





changed sides, but with little moral 
improvement. The prize, long dis- 
puted, was eventually won, as was 
meet alike in strict and poetic justice, 


becomes, as of old, the object of fierce 
contention, the “‘ teterrima belli causa,” 
between two rival wooers, during the 
desolating religious contests of the 





* In the catalogue of the ‘‘ Treasures of Strawberry Hill,’’ at p. 150 of this month’s 
Gent. Mag. I find this name incorrectly printed, LaiszE p—E Mont ac, instead of BLAIsE 
DE Monuvc. The anecdotes of him and his versatile brother, bishop of Valence, 
&c. in the quoted article for August 1837, may be worth consulting. Of his opponent 
in battle, but compeer in evil, the Baron des Adrets, it is related by Bayle and 
others, that, after the capture of the citadel of Montbrison, he, to whom mercy for his 
prisoners was an unknown feeling, ordered the catholic garrison to be precipitated in 
individual succession from the battlements. Assisting, with glutted eye, at the 
frightful scene, he observed one soldier instinctively recoil at the gaping precipice, 
and again, when forced to advance, start back. ‘‘ Come,” said Des Adrets, ‘‘ this 
won’t do: off you must go; for I will wait no longer, after allowing you two 
attempts.’ ‘* I will give you four,” replied the soldier— ‘‘ Je vous le donne en quatre.’’ 
And the admirable presence of mind of his destined victim disarmed even the ferocious 
Des Adrets, who made this solitary exception to the general execution. 

In the extract from Walpole’s Catalogue at the ensuing page of this month’s 
Magazine, the sign +- is considered to denote the religion—catholic, distinctively—of 
Thomas Howard, one of the numerous sacrifices to the security of Elizabeth’s crown 
or person, during the captivity of Mary Stuart. But this Duke, from whose death, 
in 1572, until Buckingham’s elevation to the rank, in 1623, England was without that 
title, invariably professed the protestant faith, in which he had been educated by Fox, 
the Anglican martyrologist, who attended him at his decapitation; although most of 
his descendants adhered to the belief of their forefathers. My casual reading has 
presented several instances to me of this misconception, or transposition of creed, 
which has too often visited the delinquencies of one persuasion or the other. Thus, 
Voltaire, in his letter to the Prussian Frederick, prefixed to his tragedy of ‘‘ Mahomet,”’ 
adverting to a regicidal attempt on George the First in 1718, writes—‘‘ Un enfant de 
seize ans nommé Shepherd se chargea d’assassiner le roi George, votre ayeul maternel. 
Quelle était la cause qui le portait 4 cette frénésie? C’ était uniquement que Shepherd 
n’était pas de la méme religion que le roi.’” Now, it was perfectly ascertained at the 
trial of this misled boy, who, however, was two years older than here represented, 
that he had ever lived, as he died, a strict communicant of the Church of England, to 
which the king, previously a Lutheran, had transferred his submission; and the 
youth, at his execution, an indelible blemish on the period, as justly observed by 
Lord Chesterfield, was administered and absolved by the Rev. Mr. Orme, a non- 
juring protestant. See Howell’s State Trials, vol. xv. and Tyndall’s Continuation of 
Rapin, vol. xxviii. Shortly after, in 1725, Voltaire came to England, where he 
resided three years, and should, therefore, have been better informed. 

Again, I have seen the assassination of Buckingham, in 1628, imputed to, ‘‘ un 
fanatique de Catholicisme,’’ though Fenton was, beyond all doubt, a protestant ; and 
lately, of Courvoisier, the murderer of Lord William Russell, it was at once assumed 
that he was a Catholic, until contradicted by his own confession. Sufficient, 
unhappily, is the responsibility of every creed for undeniable misdeeds, without the 
surcharge and aggravation of alien crimes or errors. But how much more humanely 
has our young Sovereign acted than her progenitor, or than Napoleon, who, in 1809, 
ordered another deluded youth, Stubbs, to be shot, instead of being confined or 
transported! Nor has Louis Philippe—on whose life the peace of the world may be 
truly considered to hang, and now stricken, himself, though soothed by universal 
sympathy, in his dearest feelings—evinced less discrimination in the punishment of 
his assassins ; for, if death must be the penalty of crime, the miscreant Fieschi could 
not have been suffered to live. Other propellents must now, at least, be sought for 
this regicidal mania than the hacknied theme of the Jesuits. 

4 
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by the worthier aspirant, while the 
narrative, in incident or episode, is 
beautifully descriptive of the period 
and the people. Jasmin, born in 
1799, has still the prospect of twenty 
additional years of imaginative exer- 
tion, and, having already reached, may 
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yet surpass the most celebrated of his 
predecessors, Pierre Goudelin. (Las 
Obras de P. Goudelin, Amsterdam, 
1700, 8vo.) 

Yours, &c. Pe 





THE TREASURES OF STRAWBERRY HILL. 


No. III. 


Portraits, §c. continued. 
Note. The contents of Strawberry Hill were sold in the utmost confusion, the 


only order observed being that of the rooms in which they happened to occur. 


In the 


accounts we have already given, we have endeavoured to observe some arrangement, 
both in respect to chronology and similarity of art or artist, but, as it would have 
been impossible to do this perfectly without digesting the whole Catalogue, we find 
we have still to take our readers back to Holbein, Janet, &c. and somewhat earlier, in 
order to notice some articles hitherto overlooked. 


Louis XI, with an illuminated book 
in the shape of a heart; in the back- 
ground a beautiful landscape, with the 
church of our Lady of Clary: by 
Quintin Matsys. 20th Day, Lot 71. 
211. J. P. Bevan, esq.—The reasons 
for the appropriation of this picture 
do not appear. 

A man’s head, with an illuminated 
missal in his hand, by Quintin 
Matsys. 20th Day, Lot 29. 221. 1s. 
Earl of Derby.—From Sir Robert 
Walpole’s Collection. 

“* A drawing of a Romish episcopal 
saint, whole-length, by Holbein :” 
20th Day, Lot 73. 31. 3s, Graves.— 
This description is quoted from 
Walpole’s Catalogue. It represents a 
Pope, as shown by the triple crown; 
and has the date 1526. 

“*A man’s head in a black bonnet, 
1539, and another of a lady, both 
unfinished, purchased at Mr. Lovi- 
bonde’s sale; painted by Holbein.” 
llth Day, Lot 57. 51. 5s.—Robins 
seems to delight in making confusion 
wherever the old Strawberry Hill 
Catalogue giveshimroom. In putting 
these two articles together, he has 
suppressed the name of Hilliard, to 
whom the lady’shead is there assigned : 
as the man’s is to Holbein. In- 
scription, ‘‘ zr. 30, 1539.” 

Holbein, by himself, in a black 
dress and cap, signed J. H. 1545. 
llth Day, Lot 40. 13/. 13s. Blamire. 

There were six anonymous pictures 
aig to Holbein, in the 20th Day’s 

ale :— 

Lot 40*. A man in a black dress. 
1ll. 11s. Brown. 

Gent. Mag. Vot, XVIII. 


Lot 42. A miniature in oil, of a 
man, 31,38, Norton. 

Lot 45. A man’s head, with a 
black beard, and a cloak trimmed with 
fur. This, though the face was 
nearly eaten away by worms in the 
panel, produced 1/. 5s. Russell. 

Lot 53. A young man in a black 
dress and cap, from the collection of 
H. Constantine Jennings, esq. of 
Chelsea. 131.138, Webb. 

Lot 60. A man with a red beard, 
in a black dress. 101. 10s. Bevan. 

Lot 65. A man in black, holding 
ating. 171, 17s. Bevan.—On the 
back of this, which came from the 
palace of the Prince of Monaco, was 
this inscription 

H. 11 
Data 
Excel. p’n’pis Vallistari avunculi 
munere. 
peint par Olben. 

Another picture, its companion, 
also assigned to Holbein, (but in 
Walpole’s Catal. still more improbably, 
to Lionardo da Vinci,) was the 
portrait of ‘‘ Constanza Fregosa, 
moglie del Co. Manfredo Landi, madre 
d’Agostino Landi, prin®é de Val di 
Tara.” Lot 66. 28/. 7s. Rodd.— 
Both these pictures were presented to 
Horace Walpole, by his great-nephew 
George, Earl of Cholmondeley. 

Cluude de Clermont, Sieur de Dam- 
pierre, by Janet. 20th Day, Lot 61. 
131. 138. Webb. 

A French courtier, by Janet, 11th 
Day, Lot 13. 91. 9s. Colnaghi. 

A quarto volume containing draw- 
ings in chalk by _ of Francis I, 

2 
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and II. of France, their family and 
court, from the life. 6th Day, Lot 15. 
631. Boone.—‘‘This precious volume 
was in the collection of M. Mariette, 
at whose sale at Paris, in 1775, Hor. 
Walpole bought it, the Earl of Hard- 
wicke having sent a commission of 
1001. but too late.” (MS. mem. of 
Hor. Walpole on the fly-leaf.) The 
name of Janet, however, does not ap- 
appear in Mariette’s Catalogue, in 
which it is thus described :" 


“©1414, Un Volume, petit en-folio 
relié, contenant quarante-cing portraits de 
princes, princesses, et autres seigneurs 
qui composient la Cour de Francois I. avec 
leur noms écrits de la main de Brantéme, 
a la plupart.’”’ 


A portrait of a lady on panel, at- 
tributed to Mary Queen of Scots, but 
apparently somewhat later in date. 
She wears a remarkable falling ruff, 
worked with the arms of France and 
England quarterly, a lion rampant, 
and other devices ; and has a coronet. 
20th Day, Lot 63. 417.48. Rev. Hor. 
Cholmondeley. 

Catharine (Hastings) first Countess 
of Chesterfield. 22d Day, Lot 89. 
137, 2s. 6d. Fuller.—On the frame 
are the arms of Stanhope impaling 
Hastings. She was the daughter of 
Francis Lord Hastings, married in 
1605 to Philip first Earl of Chester- 
field, and died in 1636. 

Mary Duchess of Richmond, daughter 
of George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham. A small whole-length, from 
Vandyck. 20th Day, Lot 117. 9l. 
19s. 6d. Redfern. 

“* Henriette de France,” wife of 
King Charles I. a beautiful little 

icture by Sir Peter Lely. 22d Day, 

t 122. 202. Sell.—Called “‘ Mary 
Princess of Orange, daughter of King 
Charles I.” in the Sale Catalogue. 

Henrietta Duchess of Orleans, as 
Pallas, by Mignard. 20th Day, 
Lot 119. 241. 2s. Emanuel.—Pur- 
chased at the sale of Lady Suffolk’s 
effects, at Marble Hill. 

Margaret, wife of Thomas Carey, 
Groom of the Bedchamber to Charles 
I. a whole-length, by Vandyck. 20th 
Day, Lot 87. 78l. 15s. Rodd, for 
Colonel Tynte.—‘‘ From the Whar- 
. ton collection; afterwards in that 
of Sir Robert Walpole.” (Cata- 
logue of Strawberry Hill.) It is in. 
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scribed, ‘‘ Margaret Smith, wife of 
Thomas Carye, of y* bed Chamber, 
2nd brother of Philadelphia, mother 
of Philip now Lord Wharton, p. S* 
It is a very tall pic- 


Ant. Vandike.” 
ture. 

Henry Carey, Earl of Monmouth, 
miniature, by Theodore Russell. 18th 
Day, Lot 118. 37. 3s. Rodd. 

Charlotte de la Tremouille, the Countess 
of Derby, who defended Lathom House 
1664 ; in a silver fillagree frame. 11th 
Day, Lot 46. 16/. 16s. Colnaghi. 

Another Portrait of the same. 13th 
Day, Lot 31. 71. 17s. 6d. Earl of 
Derby. 

Frances (Brydges) Countess of Exeter, 
second wife of Thomas Cecil, Earl of 
Exeter, by Vandyck. 21st Day, Lot 
66. 171. 17s. Thane.—*‘ This picture, 
which is an excellent one of Vandyck, 
belonged to Richardson the painter, 
who has written a dissertation on it of 
eight pages in one of his books. It was 
purchased of Hudson the painter, son- 
inlaw of Richardson.” (Walp. Cat.) 
There is a beautiful engraving of this 
picture by Faithorne, and considered 
one of his finest plates. 

Thomas Earl of Arundel, and his 
grandson Cardinal Howard, in water 
colours, by Vertue, 1746, after Van- 
dyck. 21st Day, Lot 85. 132. 13s. 
Bryant. 

Margaret Lemon, mistress of Van- 
dyck, with a sword as Judith: by 
Vandyck. 21st Day, Lot 45. 781. 15s, 
Bryant.—*‘ Bought out of Bucking- 
ham House: very boldly and freely 
painted.” Walpole’s Catalogue. There 
is a picture of this lady attributed to 
Vandyck, at Hampton Court. 

Oliver Cromwell, a miniature by 
Boit, after Cooper. 14th Day, Lot 71. 
271. 6s. Baldock.—Given to Mr. Wal- 
pole by his brother Lord Orford. 

Oliver Cromwell’s mother, presented 
by Lord Sandwich, being a copy from 
the original at Hinchinbrook. 19th 
Day, Lot 8. 8l. 8s. Forster.—The 
engraving in Noble’s Life of Crom- 
well, 8vo. 1787, was from the original 
at Hinchinbrooke. 

Queen Katharine of Braganza. 20th 
Day, Lot 94. 331. 12s. Lord Holmes- 
dale.—*‘ The original portrait sent from 
Portugal, previously to her marriage 
with Charles II. and from which 
Faithorne engraved his print; a pre- 
sent from Richard Bull, esq.” 
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. Rose, the royal gardener, presenting 
to King Charles II. the first pine-apple 
raised in England, 11th Day, Lot 20. 
227. 1s. Smith.—This picture be- 
longed to Mr. Loudon the nursery- 
man, partner to Mr. Wise, whose heir 
bequeathed it to the Rev. M. Penni- 
cott, of Ditton, who gave it to Mr. 
Walpole in 1780. ‘‘ The house seems 
to be Dawney Court near Windsor, 
the villa of the Duchess of Cleveland. 
The whole piece is well painted, 
probably by Dankers.” (Walpole’s 
Catal.) Mr. Dallaway (1827), states 
that this picture ‘‘has been lately 
engraved ;”” and adds that ‘‘In the 
Fitzwilliam collection at Cambridge is 
a landscape with a pine apple, which 
grew in Sir M. Dekker’s garden, by 
the younger Netscher, and which like- 
wise claims to be the first which had 
been grown in this country.” 

. A man standing before a bust of 
Charles II., and a cupid weighing the 
broken arms of England, against 
crowns and sceptres, by Gascar. 22d 
Day, Lot 95. 51. 5s. Russell.— 


There is also in this picture a ground- 
plan of a building, resembling the 


Radcliffe Library ; these arms, a fess 
between three bucks trippant, im- 
paling three eagles; and this inscrip- 
tion under the bust of the King. 


CAROLO Il 
D. G. 
BRITANNIARUM IMP, 
OPT. MAX. 
UBIQUE VENERANDO 
SEMPER AUG. 


Ninon VEnclos. 20th Day, Lot 98. 
1311, 5s. Lord Northwick.—*‘It is 
the only original portrait of this 
celebrated beauty, and was presented 
by her to the Countess of Sandwich, 
daughter of Wilmot Earl of Rochester, 
and by her grandson John Earl of 
Sandwich, to Horace Walpole.” 

Madame de Maintenon, by Mignard. 
20th Day, Lot 107. 422. John 
A. Beaumont, esq. 

The Duchesse de la Valiére, mistress 
of Louis XIV. 20th Day, Lot 102, 
167. 16s. Beaumont.—Presented by 
the Duchess dowager of Portland. 

Mademoiselle Hamilton, Comtesse de 
Grammont, by Eckardt. 20th Day, 
Lot 103. 731. 10s. Rodd. 

George Hamilton, brother to Anthony 
Hamilton (vid, Letters of Grammont,) 
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by Edwards, 2i. 
2s. Rodd. 

Philibert Comte de Grammont, Gou- 
verneur du Pays d’Aunis et de la 
Rochelle, in armour. 11th Day, Lot 
16. 71.73. Owen. 

Hortense Mancini, Duchess of 
Mazarin; copied from Carlo Maratti’s 
picture, at the Duke of St. Alban’s. 
20th Day, Lot 108. 21%. Town and 
Emanuel. 

Philip Villiers de L’isle Adam, the 
last Grand Master of Rhodes, which 
he defended during two years against 
Solyman the Magnificent. 21st Day, 
Lot 101. 127.128. Thane. 

Madame Suarez, a Florentine beauty, 
by Rosalba. 13th Day, Lot 21. 21. 
Thorne. 

Madame de Sevigné and Madame de 
Grignion, a pair of oval miniatures on 
copper, in oil, by Muntz. 13th Day, 
Lot 22. 127.128. Russell, — 

Madame de Sevigné ; an oval. 21st 
Day, Lot 81. 29/. 8s. Farrer.—Was 
a present from Lady Hervey. 

Elizabeth (Butler) Countess v 
Chesterfield, by Sir Peter Lely. 20 
Day, Lot 93. 75/. 12s. Smith, of 
Bond Street.—Brought from her house 
at Breadby, co. Derby. 

Frances Duchess of Tyrconnel: the 
** Mademoiselle Jennings” of Gram- 
mont, daughter of Richard Jennings, 
esq. first married to George Hamilton, 
and afterwards to Richard Talbot, 
Earl of Tyrconnel: copied by Mil- 
bourn from the original at Earl 
Spencer’s. 20th Day, Lot 106. 81. 8e. 
Rodd. 

Anne (Hyde) Duchess of York; an 
oval, by Mrs. Beale. 21st Day, Lot 
69. 91.9s. Forster.—‘‘ After Sir Peter 
Lely.’ (Walp. Cat.) 

Katharine Sedley, Countess of Dor- 
chester, mistress of James the Second, 
and mother of the Duchess of Buck- 
ingham: oval, by Dahl. 21st Day, 
Lot 70. 581. 16s. Norton.—This was 
probably another of the pictures from 
the Sheffield collection at Buckingham 
House. 

Catharine Duchess of Buckingham, 
daughter of King James II. 11th 
Day, Lot 59. 81. 8s. Baldock. 

Admiral Montagu, Earl of Sandwich, 
by Sir Peter Lely. 21st Day, Lot 56. 
331. 12s. Norton.—‘‘ Lord Sandwich 
gave this to Mr. Blackwood, from 
whom Mr. W. bought it,” (Catal.) 


18th Day, Lot 90, 
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Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. Alban’s, 
“* favourite, and, as Sir John Reresby 
says, second husband of Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria, probably by Old Stone.” 
(Walp. Cat.) 21st Day, Lot 64. 27/. 6s. 
Colnaghi. 

Sketch of the head of Roger Palmer, 
Earl of Castlemaine, husband of the 
Duchess of Cleveland, by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. 13th Day, Lot 23. 11. 5s. 
Sir Roger Palmer. 

Lucy Barlow, alias Mrs. Waters, the 
mistress of Charles II. and mother of 
the Duke of Monmouth. 14th Day, 
Lot 83. 8/. 8s. Smith.—Bought at 
the sale of Lady Isabella Scot’s col- 
lection. 

Jacob Hall, a famous rope-dancer in 
the reign of Charles II. and lover of 
the Duchess of Cleveland, drawn by 
Dean, 1779, from an old print in the 
collection of Dr. Fothergill. Signed 
H.W. 22d Day, Lot 9. 2. Earl 
of Derby. 

Titus Oates, oval miniature, in black 
lead, by Robert White, 1678-9. 22d 
Day, Lot 63. 11. 8s. Jarman.—‘‘ A 
present from Richard Bull, esq.”’ 

Lady Harriet Berkeley, sister-in-law 


and mistress of Ford Lord Grey in 
the reign of Charles Il. by Sir G. 


Kneller, 20th Day, Lot 96. 10/. 10s. 
Norton. — Purchased at the sale of 
Lady Suffolk’s property. 

Gilbert Burnet, Bp. of Salisbury, by 
Mrs. Rose. 18th Day, Lot 157. 51. 10s. 
Strong. 

Prince Charles Edward, a miniature 
by Bartoni.—14th Day, Lot 100, 51. 
15s. 6d. Rodd. 

Dr. Tillotson, by Charles Beale. 
18th Day, Lot 130. 18s. Strong. 

Miniature drawing of Sophia Doro- 
thea, wife of George I. 22d Day, Lot 
62. 11. Emanuel. —‘“ This clever 
drawing is by Harding, from the ori- 
ginal which the Princess Amelia be- 
queathed to her nephew the Landgrave 
of Hesse, and which George II. hung 
up in Leicester House as soon as he 
heard of his father’s death.” 

King George II. a miniature by 
Deacon, 1749. 14th Day, Lot 20. 11. 1s, 
Forster. 

A miniature full-length portrait of 
Lady Elizabeth Wriothesley, daughter 
of Thomas Earl of Southampton, first 
. wife of the last Earl of Northumber- 
land, and second wife of Ralph Duke 
of Montagu. 22d Day, Lot 59, 7/. 
Forster. 
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Robert Cecil, second son of James 
third Earl of Salisbury, 18th Day, 
Lot 155. 19s. Rodd. 

James Brydges, first Duke of Chandos’; 
a miniature in enamel by Zincke. 14th 
Day, Lot 79. 241. 2s. Rodd.—Pre- 
sented to Horace Walpole by G. S. 
Earl of Harcourt. 

Admiral Churchill, brother of John 
Duke of Marlborough: an enamel mi- 
niature by Boit. 14th Day, Lot 49. 
131. 13s. Rodd.—It belonged to his 
niece, Mrs. Dunch, and was purchased 
at the sale of that Lady’s property. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Evelyn, wife of Peter 
Bathurst, esq. of Clarendon Park, by 
Eckardt, 1746. 22d Day, Lot 32. 
12. 10s. Town and Emanuel. 

Lady Sophia Fermor, as the Goddess 
Juno; the eldest daughter of Thomas 
Earl of Pomfret, and wife of John 
Earl of Granville, prime minister to 
George II. in crayons by Rosalba, 
21st Day, Lot 86, 13/. 13s. Forster. 

Mary Lapelle, afterwards Lady Her- 
vey, in a frame elaborately carved by 
Gibbons, representing birds, shells, 
fruit, flowers, and point lace; with 
looking-glass back. 22d Day, Lot 39. 
131. 2s. 6d. Forster. 

The same, by Miss Reade. 18th 
Day, Lot 147. 10s. Forster.—One of 
these is engraved in Bentley’s Walp. 
Corresp. vol. iv. 

Henry Fox, Lord Holland: in cra- 
yons by Liotard. 21st Day, Lot 74*, 
4l, 14s. 6d. Colnaghi. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, as a 
shepherdess, after Jarvis; a miniature 
by Old Lens. 14th Day, Lot 92. 171. 
17s. Thorn. 

Murray, Attorney-General, after- 
wards Earl of Mansfield. 18th Day, 
Lot 105. 2/. 2s. J.P. Bevan, esq. 

Portraits of Charles Lennox, third 
Duke of Richmond, a profile by Mil- 
bourn, 1777; and Count Schouallow, 
favourite of the Czarine Elizabeth, 
whose image he holds, painted at 
Paris, 1775. 17th Day, Lot 37. 
6l. 16s. 6d. Russell. 

These portraits had no connexion 
except in the appearance of their 
frames. A small oil painting of the 
Duke of Richmond, from the same 
picture, if not Romney’s original, is in 
the possession of J. B, Nichols, esq. 
at Hammersmith. 

Mary (Bruce) Duchess of Richmond, 
in crayons, by Hamilton. 18th Day, 
Lot 88,—Anne (Chambers) Countess 
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Temple, in crayons, by the same ar- 
tist. Lot 89. These were sold to- 
gether for 1/. 4s. to Forster. The 
latter is engraved by Greatbatch in 
Bentley’s Walp. Corresp. vol. iv. 

Richard Rigby, Paymaster of the 
Forces, and Master of the Rolls in 
Ireland; by Eckardt. 21st Day, Lot 
104. 31. 13s. 6d. Rodd. 

Anne Maria (Brudenell) Countess of 
Shrewsbury. 18th Day, Lot 139. 16s. 
Rodd. 

The Earl and Countess of Stanhope, 
t. Geo. I. a pair of portraits, in cra- 
yons, 18th Day, Lot 104. 12s. Shep- 
pard. 

Henrietta (Hobart) Countess of Suf- 
folk, sitting; with a view of her villa 
of Marble Hill, Twickenham: by Jer- 
vis. 2ist Day, Lot 4. 171. 17s. Ro- 
binson.—Formerly in the collection of 
Mr. Pope. Lady Suffolk purchased it 
at Mrs. Martha Blount’s sale, and 
presented itto Mr. Walpole. Engraved 
by Greatbatch in Bentley’s Walp. 
Corr. vol. ii. 

Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, with 
his ode to Isabella on the Morning: 
by Eckardt. Lot 29. 4/. 4s. Russell. 

Etheldreda (Harrison) Viscountess 
Townshend, wife of Charles Viscount 
Townshend, {fan enamel by Zincke, 
after Vanloo, in a frame of enamel, 
painted with flowers in relief, and with 
her arms, supported by cupids, ena- 
melled by Groth. 14th Day, Lot 24. 
441. 2s. Bryant. 

Miniature, in wax, of Lady Mary 
Coke, fourth daughter of John Duke 
of Argyle, and widow of Edward Lord 
Coke: the lady to whom Walpole de- 
dicated ‘‘ The Castle of Otranto: ” by 
Gosset. 13th Day, Lot 45, 31. 15s. 
Strong. 


The Walpole Family. 


Henry Walpole, the Jesuit, executed 
for attempting to poison Queen Eliza- 
beth; represented crowned with glory, 
and holding a palm branch, the emblem 
of martyrdom ; the arms of the family 
in one corner. 22d Day, Lot 40. 61. 6s. 
Rodd.—*‘ This picture came from Mr. 
Walpole’s of Lincolnshire, the last of 
the Roman Catholic branch of the fa- 
mily, who died about the year 1748. 
H.W.” 


Fourteen portraits of the Walpole 
family, commencing with Sir Edward 
Walpole, grandfather of Sir Robert: 
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all by Richardson, uniformly framed 
and glazed. 19th Day, Lot 13. 101.108. 
Lord Walpole. 

Sir Edward Walpole, K.B. grand- 
father of Sir Robert. 20th Day, Lot 
24. 31.3s. The Rev. H. Cholmondeley. 

Sir Jeffery Burwell (grandfather of 
Sir R. Walpole) and Mary his wife, 
daughter and coheiress of Thomas 
Derchaugh, of Colton Hall, Suffolk. 
18th Day, Lot 98. 2/.10s. Forster. 

Nicholas Burwell, brother of Sir 
Jeffery Burwell, grandfather of Sir 
Robert Walpole, a miniature by 
Hoskins, in water colours, set in a 
gold case, representing the Judgment 
of Paris, enamelled, and set with dia- 
monds. 14th Day, Lot 43. 311. 10s. 
Russell. 

Colonel Horatio Walpole, uncle of 
Sir R. Walpole, a miniature. 14th 
Day, Lot 27. 31. 5s. Baldock. 

Lady Anne, wife of the last ; daugh- 
ter of the first Duke of Leeds, and 
first married to Thomas Coke, of 
Holkham: by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
21st Day, Lot 36. 241. 3s. Thane. 

Sir Robert Walpole, when a boy, in 
crayons. 20th Day, Lot 2. 27. Dent. 

Sir Robert Walpole, K.G. 21st Day, 
Lot28, 251.4s, Rev. H. Cholmondeley. 

Sir Robert Walpole and Catharine 
Shorter, Lady Walpole, small whole- 
lengths, the former in his robes, sit- 
ting, and his purse as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on a table, resting 
against the busts of George I. and II. ; 
near Lady Walpole, flowers, shells, a 
pallet and pencils, to mark her love of 
the arts*; their favourite hounds in 
the foreground, and a view of Hough- 
ton in the distance. The portraits by 
Eckardt from miniatures by Zincke, 
the hounds and view by Wootton, the 
black and gold frame by Gibbons, 
carved with the Walpole arms, cupids, 
birds, fruit, and foliage. 22d Day, 
Lot 84. 511.9s. Russell.—Engraved 
by W. Greatbatch in the Walpole 
Correspondence, vol. i. but omitting the 
view of Houghton, and other parts of 
the background. 

Sir Robert Walpole, a fine enamel 
miniature by Zincke, taken in 1744, 





* ** She had beauty and wit, without 
vice and vanity ; and cultivated the Arts 
without affectation.’’ Epitaph by her son 
Horace, in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, 
Westminster Abbey. 
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two years before his death: in a gold 
frame, enriched with enamelled oak- 
leaves. 14th Day, Lot 32. 271.6d. Sell. 
Engraved for the Aides Walpoliane. 

Catharine, Lady Walpole, a minia- 
ture in enamel by Zincke, 1735, ina 
frame matching the preceding. Lot 
33. 301. 9s. Smith.—Also engraved 
in the Aides Walp. 

Another : copied from Sir G. Knel- 
Jer, by Jarvis. 21st Day, Lot 29. 
107. 10s. Rev, H. Cholmondeley. 

A third: by old Dahl. 20th Day, 
Lot 23. 5/,5s. The same purchaser. 

Asmall whole-length figure, bronzed, 
of the same lady, on an octagon pe- 
destal; the original model for her 
statue in Henry the Seventh’s chapel ; 
by Vallori of Rome, in imitation of 
an ancient figure in the Villa Mattei. 
13th Day, Lot 58. 11, 15s. 

Maria Skerret, second wife of Sir 

R, Walpole, in blue, as a shepherdess, 
by Jarvis. 2lst Day, Lot 30. 131, 13s. 
Forster. 
. Horatio Lord Walpole, younger 
brother of Sir Robert Walpole: by 
Vanloo, 21st Day, Lot 108. 81. 8s. 
Forster. 

The same: a miniature in enamel, 
by Groth, after Vanloo, 14th Day, 
Lot 37. 107. 10s. Warner. 

Galfridus Walpole, youngest brother 
of Sir R. Walpole: a miniature in 
water colours. 14th Day, Lot 30. 
4l. 14s. 6d. Baldock. 

Constant (Hayes) wife of Galfridus 
Walpole, and afterwards of Mr. Ker- 
wood. Lot3l. 6l. 16s. 6d. Page. 

Dorothy Viscountess Townshend, sis- 
tér to Sir R. Walpole; in a Turkish 
habit, by Jarvis. 21st Day, Lot 37. 
211, Forster.—Engraved by Greatbatch 
1839 in Bentley’s Walp. Correspon- 
dence, vol. i. 

General Edward Cornwallis,Governor 
of Gibraltar, and Grcom of the Bed- 
chamber to George II. (husband of the 
Hon. Mary Townshend, daughter of 
the last) ; by Eckardt. 21st Day, Lot 
106. 31. 13s. 6d. 


Catharine, eldest daughter of Sir 


Robert Walpole. 20th Day, Lot 80. 
31. 3s. Dent.—This lady is not men- 
tioned in the Peerages. 

Lady Maria Walpole, only child of 
Sir Robert and Maria Skerret, and wife 
of Charles Churchill, only son of Ge- 
neral Churchill: by Eckardt. 21st 
Day, Lot 39. 112, 11s. Russell.— 
This lady was born before marriage, 
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but was raised to the dignity of an 
Earl’s daughter by special favour of the 
Crown. 

The same: miniature by Zincke. 
14th Day, Lot 35. 112. 11s. Smith, 
Strand. 

Charles Churchill, and the Lady 
Maria his wife, with Charles their el- 
dest son, by Eckardt 1749, in imitation 
of Vandyck. 22d Day, Lot 36. 161, 5s. 
Hull. 

Maria (Churchill) second wife of 
Charles Lord Cadogan, and grand- 
daughter of Sir Robert Walpole; an 
oval miniature by W. Staveley, 22d 
Day, Lot 3. 51. 5s. Forster. 

Robert Walpole, afterwards second 
Earl of Orford, miniature in water 
colours by Rosalba. 14th Day, Lot 47. 
3l. 3s, Morgan. 

The same: in a red velvet dress, by 
Richardson, 21st Day, Lot 31. 51. 5s. 
Forster. 

Margaret (Rolle), Countess of Or- 
ford, his wife, in a white riding-habit, 
with a stick, by Jarvis. 21st Day, 
Lot 32. 10/. 10s, Strong. 

George, third Earl of Orford, a mi- 
niature by Liotard, 1751. 14th Day, 
Lot 48. 3. 3s. Luxmore. 

Copy of the same by Eckardt, in the 
frame of a pier glass in the Refectory 
(measuring 50 inc. by 29.) 19th Day, 
Lot 60. 13/.2s. Gd. Forster. 

The Hon. Sir Edward Walpole, K.B. 
and Clerk of the Pells (second son of 
Sir Robert Walpole), in the robes of 
the Bath, by Slaughter. 21st Day, 
Lot 33. 10, 10s. Forster, 

The same: a miniature enamelled 
by Zincke. 14th Day, Lot 29. 121. 
12s. Baldwin. 

Colonel Edward Walpole, only (na- 
tural) son of Sir Edw. Walpole, K. B. 
by Hudson. 22d Day, Lot 33, 2/. 10s. 
Forster. 

Laura and Charlotte Walpole, the 
eldest and youngest daughters of Sir 
Edw. Walpole, and wives of Frede- 
rick Keppel, Bishop of Exeter, and 
Lionel Tollemache, Earl of Dysart : by 
Ramsay. 21st Day, Lot 51. 521. 10s. 
Forster. 

Maria Duchess of Gloucester, second 
daughter of Sir Edward Walpole, and 
widow of James 2d Earl of Walde- 
grave; by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 21st 
Day, Lot 72. 7351. Forster. 

James second Earl of Waldegrave, 
K.G. by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 21st 
Day, Lot 71. 73/. 10s, Forster, 
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Ladies Laura, Maria, and Horatia 
Waldegrave, daughters of James se- 
cond Earl of Waldegrave, and Maria 
Walpole, afterwards Duchess of Glou- 
cester, painted in 1781, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 2lst Day, Lot 35. 5771. 
10s. Forster. 

William Lord Radstock (nephew to 
the second Earl of Waldegrave,) and 
Lady Radstock and Infant. 21st Day, 
Lot 40 and 41. Each 23/.4s. Forster. 

Note.—Several other portraits of the 
Waldegrave family were mentioned in the 
Catalogue, but withdrawn at the Sale. 

Mary Viscountess Malpas, second 
daughter of Sir R. Walpole, married 
to George Lord Malpas, afterwards 
Earl of Cholmondeley: by Eckardt. 
2ist Day, Lot 38. 10/.10s. Rev. H. 
Cholmondeley. 

The same, an enamel miniature by 
Groth, after Jervis. 14th Day, Lot 
34. 61. 16s. 6d. Page. 

George fourth Earl of Cholmondeley, 
painted at Rome by Pompeio Battoni. 
22d Day, Lot 34. 41, 4s. Forster. 

The same, copied in the frame of a 
pier-glass in the Refectory (measuring 
50 inc. by 29.) 19th Day, Lot 16. 
7l. 7s. Forster. 

Horace Watro tr, afterwards Earl 
of Orford, three-quarters, by Richard- 
son. 21st Day, Lot 34. 105/. Forster. 

Horace Walpole, miniature by 
Zincke. 14th Day, Lot36. 581. 16s. 
Forster. 

Horace Walpole, resting hishand ona 
book, with Strawberry Hill in the back- 
ground : by Eckardt. 22d Day, Lot28. 
341. 13s. Rev. H. Cholmondeley.—This 
is engraved by Greatbatch in the Cor- 
respondence, vol. vi. and a lithograph 
from it forms the frontispiece to Mr. 
Robins’s immortal Catalogue. 


The Shorters, the maternal Family of 
Horace Walpole. 


Sir John Shorter, Lord Mayor of 
London in 1688. 20th Day, Lot 14. 
27. 2s. Russell. 

Isabella (Birkhead) his wife. 
15. 10s. 6d. Russell. 

Catharine, wife of Sir Erasmus Phi- 
lips, of Picton Castle, co. Pembroke, 
daughter of Edw. Darcy, esq. and 
grandmother of Catharine Lady Wal- 
-pole, whom she educated. 20th Day, 
Lot 13. 31. 10s... Archbald. 

Lady Fairborne, wife of Sir Stafford 
Fairborne, daughter of Sir Edw, 


Lot 
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Rookesby, and niece of Dame Catha- 
rine Philips, the grandmother of Catha- 
rine Lady Walpole. 20th Day, Lot 12, 
31. 13s. 6d.' Mrs. King Stevens. 

Catharine Clopton, wife of Henry 
Talbot, and cousin of Catharine Lady 
Walpole ; a miniature by Zincke. 14th 
Day, Lot 73. 102. 10s. Smith. — 

John Shorter, esq. of Bybrook, Kent, 
eldest son of Sir John Shorter. 20th 
Day, Lot 21. 11. 3s. Brown, 


‘“‘Mr. Shorter, my mother’s father, 
was walking down Norfolk Street in the 
Strand to his house there, just before 
poor Mountfort the player was killed in 
that street, by assassins hired by Lord 
Mohun. The nobleman, lying in wait for 
his prey, came up and embraced Mr. 
Shorter by mistake, saying, Dear Mount- 
fort! It was fortunate that he was in- 
stantly undeceived, for Mr. Shorter had 
hardly reached his house before the 
murder took place.’’ (Walpoliana, ii. 96.) 


John Shorter, eldest son of John 
Shorter, esq. of Bybrook ; in armour. 
Lot 22. 12. 15s. Russell, 

Thomas Shorter, second son of Sir 
John Shorter. Lot 20. 21. 2s. Stephens. 

Charlotte, second daughter of John 
Shorter, of Bybrook, third wife of 
Francis Lord Conway. 20th Day, 
Lot 19. 41. 4s.. Dommes. 

Francis Seymour Conway, Earl of 
Hertford, (created Marquess 1795,) in 
court costume, in crayons, by Rosalba. 
2ist Day, Lot 73*. 151. 15s. Fuller. 

The same, after Liotard, by Astley. 
20th Day, Lot 16. 41.48. Forster.— 
Engraved in Bentley’s Walpole Cor- 
respondence, vol. iv. 

Isabella (Fitzroy) his 
Eckardt. 


wife; by 
Lot 17. 31. 13s. 6d. Ditto. 
Henry Seymour Conway, his onl 
brother, by Eckardt. Lot 18. 31. 13s. 6d. 
Forster.—Engraved by Greatbatch, in 
Bentley’s Walp. Corresp. vol, v. 


Henry Conway, Caroline dowager 
Countess of Aylesbury, his wife, whole- 
lengths, and their daughter, on the 
ground with a dog, 1744, by Eckardt, 
22d Day, Lot 35. 141. Forster. 

Intimate Friends of Horace Walpole, 

A Conservation Piece, representing 
three gentlemen, invariable guests of 
Horace Walpole at Christmas and 
Easter. Richard second Lord Edge 
cumbe is drawing at a table, in the 
Library at Strawberry Hill; George 
James Williams is looking over him; 
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and George Augustus Selwyn, stands 
on the other side, with a book in his 
hand: by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 21st 
Day, Lot 43. 1571. 10s. Smith.— 
Engraved by Greatbatch in Bentley’s 
Walpole Correspondence, vol. iii. 

Richard Bentley, esq. by Eckardt, 
1753. 22d Day, Lot 31. 61. En- 
graved by Greatbatch in the Walpole 
Correspondence published by the pre- 
sent Mr. Richard Bentley, vol. ii. 

John Chute, esq. of the Vine, a mi- 
niature by Pompeio Battoni, at Rome. 
14th Day, Lot 13. 3/. Forster. 

The same: oval, by Muntz, after 
Pompeio Battoni. 22d Day, Lot 38. 
il. 1s. Hull.—Engraved by Great- 
batch in Bentley’s Walpole Corres- 
pondence, vol. iii. 

Thomas Gray, the Poet, by Eckardt, 
1750. 22d Day, Lot 30. 331. 12s. 
Rev. Hor. Cholmondeley.—Engraved 
ibid. vol. ii. 

Sir Horace Mann, dressed in red 
velvet ; and his brother Galfridus Mann 
in brown; two portraits painted at 
Florence, by Astley. 21st Day, Lot 
42. 6l.6s. Beavan.—The portrait of 
Sir Horace is in Bentley’s Walpole 
Correspondence, vol. ii. 

George Montagu, esq. by Eckardt. 
21st Day, Lot 112. 27. 12s. 6d. Strong. 
—Engraved in the same work, vol. i. 

A coloured drawing, representing 
Marie de Vichy, Marquise du Deffand, 
and Madame la Duchesse de Choiseul. 
llth Day, Lot 111. 7/.7s. Smith.— 
** Made du Deffand étoit alors aveugle, 
getat. 72, 1768; Madame la Duchesse 
lui presente une poupée ; peinte par 
Monsieur Carmontal, et donnée par 
ces dames & Monsieur H. Walpole.’’ 
It is engraved in Bentley’s Walpole’s 
Corresp. vol. iv. 

George Keppel, third Earl of Albe- 
marle, by Eckardt. 21st Day, Lot 
110. 4/. 4s. Bryant.—LEngraved. 

Lady Elizabeth Berkeley, Lady Cra- 
ven, afterwards Margravine of Anspach, 
painted in 1793 by Romney, in an 
oval. 1lth Day, Lot 19. 32. 11s. 
Weeks.—The following lines were 
written upon this picture by Horace 
Walpole— 


Full many an Artist has on canvass fix’d 

All charms that Nature’s pencil ever mix’d— 

The witchery of eyes, the grace that tips, 

The inexpressible duuceur of lips. 

Romney alone in this fair image caught 

Each charm’s expression and each feature’s 
thought ; 
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And shows how in their sweet assemblage sit 
Taste, Spirit, Softness, Sentiment, = Ags 


There is an engraving from this pic- 
ture by Greatbatch in Bentley’s Wal- 
pole Correspondence, vol. vi. 

Artists. 

Mrs. Beale, a miniature, by herself. 
18th Day, Lot 161. 10s. Burn. 

Charles Beale, by his mother Mrs. 
Beale. 18th Day, Lot 128. 10s. 6d. 
Brown. 

“IT have Mrs. Beale’s head and her 
son Charles’s, in crayons by her; they 
were Vertue’s: and her own and her son’s, 
in water-colours, strongly painted, but 
not so free as the crayons.’’ Walpole, 
Anecd. of Painting. 

Cibber the statuary: by Christian 
Richter, 18th Day, Lot 129. 11. 10s. 
Rodd. 

Small oval portraits of Cooke the 
painter, by himself, and Pearce senior 
the statuary. 2Ist Day, Lot 105. 
21. 2s, Russell. 

M. Dahl, a miniature by himself. 
11th Day, Lot 67. 27, 2s. Jarman. 
—Engraved by W. H. Watt in Major’s 
edition of the Anecdotes of Painting, 
1827. 

Small oval portraits of Van Wych 
the younger, by himself, and Dahl by 
himself. 2Ist Day, Lot 111, 31. 3s. 
Forster. 

Small ova! portraits of Dobson, by 
himself, and Sir Nicholas Dorigny, 
the engraver. 21st Day, Lot 109, 
21. 12s. 6d. Forster. 

The wife of Falconet the painter, by 
Falconet. 22d Day, Lot 46. 51. 58, 
Bevan. 

Fiamings the sculptor, holding in his 
hand an ivory groupe of boys. 20th 
Day, Lot 118. 14/. 14s. Daubeney. 

Griffiere the painter, by Zioust. 
2Ist Day, Lot 90. 10/. 10s. Watson. . 

Gunter the artist, a miniature in oil. 
14th Day, Lot 101. 31. 3s. Baldock. 

John Kneller, brother to Sir God- 
frey, by G. Vertue. 18th Day, Lot 143. 
10s. Lovegrove. 

Sir Peter Lely, a miniature by 
Charles Beale after a picture by him- 
self. 14th Day, Lot 65. 7/. 7s. Gos- 
ling. 

Sir Peter Lely, in crayons, by him- 
self. 13th Day, Lot 46. 2/. 12s. 6d. 
Earl of Derby. 

Liotard the Painter in his Turkish 
dress, a miniature in enamel by him- 
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self. 14th Day, Lot 88, 71. 7s. Bryant. 
—Presented to H. Walpole by his sis- 
ter Lady Mary Churchill. Liotard 
**in his journey to the Levant adopted 
the Eastern habit, and wore it here 
(temp. George II.) with a very long 
beard. It contributed much to the 
portraits of him, and some thought to 
draw customers ; but he was really a 
painter of uncommon merit. After 
his return, he married a young wife 
(at Amsterdam), and sacrificed his 
beard to Hymen.”” Walpole, Anecd. 
of Painting; in Major’s edition of 
which (iv. 176) is Liotard’s portrait in 
profile, with a very profuse beard in- 
deed. 

A small head of the same artist, 
without his beard, by himself. Same 
day, Lot 97. 11. 1s. Foster. This 
was a legacy from Mrs. Delaney. 

Monamy the Painter, showing a sea- 
piece to his patron Thomas Walker, 
esq. the figures by Hogarth, the sea- 
piece in the picture by Monamy. 22d 
Day, Lot 96. 22t.1s. Earl of Derby. 
A present from Richard Bull, esq. 

Pearce senior the sculptor ; by Fuller, 
2ist Day, Lot 14. 31. 3s. Dent. 
From Vertue’s collection. 

Cornelius Poelemburg and his Wife, 
a pair of oval miniatures, on copper, 
by himself. 13th Day, Lot 57 22/. 1s, 
Forster. 
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Christian Reisin, the seal-engraver. 
19th Day, Lot7. 41. 14s. 6d. Rodd- 

Rembrandt, a miniature by Old 
Lens 1724. 14th Day, Lot gl. 
161. 16s. Theobald. 

Mrs. Scott, wife of the Painter, by 
Deacon. 18th Day, Lot 153. 9s. 
Forster. 

Sevyonans the painter, by himself, 
21st Day, Lot 91. 41.48. Hofland. 

Tillemans the painter. 2ist Day, 
Lot 15. 41.48. Bryant. 

Vander Vuart, the painter, a minia- 
ture in an ebony frame, mounted with, 
silver and lapis lazuli. 11th Day, 
Lot 66, 8/. 8s. J.P. Bevan, esq. 

Small oval portraits of Vandyck and 
Prior the Poet. 2ist Day, Lot 103. 
gl. 9s. Browne. , 

Vandyck, ‘‘ a sketch by himself for 
the picture in the Duke of Grafton’s 
collection.”’ 13th Day, Lot 53. 41. 4s. 

Enoch Zeeman, the painter, in his 
presbyterian habit, and his daughter 
as a boy, by himself. 2Ist Day, Lot 
10. 41.48. Jarman. 

Zeeman the painter by his father. 
18th Day, Lot 154. 13s. Rodd. 

Mr. John Wootton, the painter, his 
mother, wife, and two children, by 
Gavin Hamilton, 1736. 20th Day, 
Lot 82. 8. 8s. Stevens. 

Dr. Bragge, a dealer in pictures, a 
miniature by J. Deacon 1750. 14th 
Day, Lot 76. 11. 11s. 6d. Gray. 





Extracts From tHE MS. Diary or P. Le Neve, Norroy Kine or Arms. 
From the original MSS. in the possession of Geo. A. Carthew, Esq. 
Continued from Vol. XV. p. 380. 


Tuesday, Sept. 17th, 1695, Parlia- 
ment Prorogued. The Commission 
read, directed to all the Lords of the 
Councel—none in town to be found 
but Earles of Montagu, Oxon, Mon- 
mouth, Bath.—Earle of Oxon, in y 
midle, p’rogued the Parl’t. to Tuesday 
8 Oct. 

King’s Progress. —17, 18, 19, and 
20, at Althorp, there 21, 22, 23, and 
24. 

The King’s Progress.—Stamford, 
Oct. 29. Thither from Althorp—saw 
Burghley—lay at Stamford—29, dined 
at S'. W. Brownlow’s, Belton—lyes at 
Linc. that night. 

Nov. 2.—Sir Gilbert Metcalf Mayor 
of York, k’ted at Welbeck, com. Nott. 
The King came to Welbeck the night be- 

Gent, Maa. Vox. XVIII. 


fore, left Welbeck 3 afternoon—came 
to Brad. that night Nov. the 4.— 
about 9 to Warwick, my L’d Brook’s. 

5 November.—At night the King 
came to Burford, lay at the Priory— 
the bayliffs ptsented him with 2 hunt- 
ing sad’les, and bridles, stirops of 
silver—dyned with Lord Godolf. at 
Cranborn on Sunday. 

Nov. 5.—Tuesday 
9, Saturday, Windsor. 

[It is generally stated, that William 
returned to England on the 20th of 
October, after the reduction of Namur, 
but from the above extracts from 
Le Neve’s Journal, it would appear that 
he had commenced his journey to the 
North on the 17th, and had reached 
the Earl of ee at Althorp, 

2 


at Burford— 
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on the 2)st, where he stayed till the 
29th.] 

April 29th. 1696.—This day the 
2 Venetian Ambassadors, Seignor 
Sorenzo and Venier, made their 
publick entry to Portland House thro’ 
the city. Mr. Mauduit, Peter Le Neve, 
and Mr. Dale attended—they had their 
audience the first of May. 

May 1.—Seignor Sorenzo, Ambas- 
sador from Vehice, k’ted at Kensing- 
ton, Ist May.—Seignor Venierknighted 
by Lewis King of France—Sorenzo’s 
grandfather was knighted by King 
Charles the first. Their embassadors 
claim always knighthood by the 

rinces they are sent to, and claim to 
have the sword ofthe King. Sorenzo 
had King William’s sword wherewith 
he was knighted, worth 100/. 

The King went from Kensington to- 
wards Holland, Saturday, 2nd May. 

5 February, 1695.—Munday night 
Isaw Lady Mary Heveningham* lay 
in state at her house in Jermyn Street, 
seen by me that night—she was buried 
the 5 instant, carryed out of town in 
state between 12 and 1 thro’ the city 
towards Keteringham, Norff. Mr. 
Devenish saw y* procession. Md. 
with penons, escocheons, and 4 banner 
rolls, tho’ her husband was attainted 
being one of the regicides, (Will. 
Heveningham, esq.) and never restored. 
Court of Honor holden 15 Sept. 1699, 

Morton. — Executrix of Doctor 
Morton—acknowledgeth no right to 
either arms. Mr. Morton the doctor’s 
son was proposed to be cited—re- 
solved by the Court that no fault— 

Burows.—Admonished to appear on 
19th October to make submission— 
Thursday afternoon — acknowledgeth 
no right—condemned in charges. 

Nicolls — Appeared on A viis et 
modis—desires time—ordered to give 
in bayl in a week—give in articles at 
the same time for setting up a hatch- 
ment for his mother. 

Knightley — Mr. Exton appears for 
him—two other executors Knightley 
Thomas and — Strudwick — Executors 
of Will. Strudwick—continue certificatt 
against him and a viis e¢ modis against 
the others Knightly Thomas and 
Thomas Smith. Mr. Smith hath .ab- 
solutely— 





* She was daughter and sole heiress 
of John Carey, Earl of Dover 
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Stone (Andrew) and Peter Delme 
executors of the will of Richard Smith 
of London, goldsmith, called to come 
into court, an attachment ordered, 
and a viis et modis against John Hyde. 

Wibrow (John) of Dartmouth, Devon, 
son and executor of John W. late of 
the same place—served 21 of August— 
to give in bail in ten days—to give in 
articles then. 

Cass (John) certificate continued, of 
Hackney— 

Chew—Doctor King his councell 
appeared for him, owns all his faults, 
all the banners taken down &c—orders 
submission 19 of October—condemn 
him in charges. 

Jennings (St Jonathan,) against 
Cuthbert Chambers, an attachment 
ordered to goe out,—to move it next 
court. 

Sweetapple (St John) hath sub- 
mitted—the hatchment still up, and 
pray a new motion against next court 
after information— 

Percivall—called on the heir—come 
from beyond sea—the executors 
alledged—allowed to extenser. 

Adjourned to Thursday 29 Sept. 
afternoon. 

Lord Chancelor—left my MSS. book 
called Gaunt with him—write a letter 
to him—have given it to him. 

1704.—Queen Anne came to the 
House of Lords privatly to hear the 
debates of the house about the Scotch 
plott and my Lord Haversham’s 
speech (and came severall times during 
that session and the session after) 
[added to the preceding paragraph 
subsequently]. 

Queen at House of Lords, 21 Dec. 
1705—Northumbr. Duke officiated as 
Lord Great Chamberlain, Stamford 
the Earle carried the sword,—Bolton 
Duke the cap of state—Lord Keeper 
in his place on the right hand behind 
the stool [of] state for the King of 
Scots. Lord Trea’rer behind the other 
stool. 

Queen’s birth day being on Ash 
Wednesday, the same was kept the 
day before, the Queen being carried to 
chappell in her chair haveing the gout ; 
the officers of arms attending were 

SH St. George, Garter; Jo. Van- 
burg, esq. Clarenceux, Peter Le Neve, 
esq. Norroy Kings of Arms. Sam. 


Stebbing, esq. Somerset, John Hare, 
esq: Richmond Heralds. John Bound, 
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Gent. Rouge Croix, Dudley Downs, 
Gent. Rouge Dragon, Pursuivants— 
a numerous court of nobility—a play 
at night—the Earle of Portland carried 
the sword. 

May 1. 1707—the first day of her 
, reign over the United Kingdoms, the 
Queen went to the Cathedr. of St. 
Paul’s to give God thanks for the Union 
of the two Kingdoms. The Peers of 
Great Brittain northward were called 
over after the English peers of Great 
Brittain of the same degree by P. L. 
The Lord Major without any direction 
would cnery the city scepter from the 


coach to the quire door, and walkt 
immediately before Clarenc. and 
Norroy. 


Thanksgiving day for the battle of 
Oudenard, 19 of August 1708. M/‘in 
the proceeding S'. William Wythers 
Lord Major of London put himself 
between the Dukes and Norroy and 
Clarenc., King of Arms, with his 
sword-bearer on his right hand, and 
his footman a little behind him— 
which was never done before on this 
occasion, nor ought to have been done 
now. Ita testor, P. Lz Neve. 

Marleburgh—Duke’s house the first 
stone laid at Woodstoke by Mr. Van- 
brugh, Monday 18 of June 1705—the 
stone in memory of the battle of 
Blenheim, June 18 1705, Anna Regina. 

Cleaveland — Dutchess married to 
Robert Feilding, esq. commonly called 
Handsome Feilding, and Major 
General Feilding, about November 
1705. 

Read, S'. William, of Durham Yard 
(hath no right to arms) calls himself 
the Queen’s occulist [*was servant to] 
Parkens the mountibank’s shows for- 
merly, was k’ted at Windsor Castle, 
27 of July 1705, introduced by the 





* This is erased in the MS. but may be 
thus supplied from Le Neve’s MS. 
Catalogue of Knights in the British 
Museum: ‘‘ Knighted by the Queen as 
a mark of her Royal favour for his great 
service done in curing a great number of 
seamen and soldiers of blindness, as the 
gazette said; and Mdm. He was a 
mountebank formerly, and servant to 
Peutens. He was a barber at Ashden in 
Essex, had no right to arms, but bore by 
usurpation the common coat of Read, 
Az. a griffin segreant. His father a shoe- 
maker at Halsworth, co, Suffolk.’? MS, 
Harl, 5801, 
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Marquis of Carmarthen, to whom as 
said he presented 100 guineas, M*. 
he can neither write nor read. 

Haunes, Edward, first phesitian to 
the Queen; k’ted at Windsor 29 July 
Sunday, hath no right to arms—his 
father sold herbs &c. in Bloomsbury 
Markett. 

Derwentwater, Lady — married to 
Coll. Grahame with whom she lived 
in her husband’s lifetime. 

Evelyn, John, of Wotton in Surr, 
and Deptford in Kent, esq. fellow of 
the Royall Society, and author of the 
book of Forest Trees, dyed . . day 
of February 1705, buried at Wotton. 

Saturday the 19 of July 1707, a 
great shower of little insects called 
ants fell down in the Citty of London 
so thick that they were swept up in 
severall places. 

Paul’s Cathedral [1708] — Memo- 
rand. the last stone was laid on the 
top of the lanterne above the cupolo, 
on Munday the 24th of October or 
Tuesday 25th, by — Strong one of the 
chief masons, who laid the first stone 
of the building in the year— 

Jaundice yellow to cure—take a 
tench out of the river, and apply it to 
the stomach cutt open, apply 2, 3, 4,5, 
after y® other. 

Heraldry—‘‘ a study which only 
loads the memory without improving 
the understanding,”’ (1710). 

Baronets—being askt about them 
whether the Queen would grant a new 
patent with the same p'cedence, I 
answered I could not tell wh‘ she 
would doe, but believed she would 
not, because her p'decessor King 
James coven’ted to make no more 
than 200. 

Lynn Regis, 
Mr. Ursan, y Feb. ra 

THE inclosed copy of a letter, re- 
lating to two well-known topographi- 
cal works, and written by the author 
of one of them to H. Bell, Esq. an 
antiquary formerly residing in this 
town, is at your service, if you think 
it worth printing in the Gent. Mag. 

Yours, &c. G.M. 





The following letter was written by 
Mackerell to Mr. Bell. 
Mr. Blomefield is angry because I 
undertake to write the history of Lynn, 
which I had some thoughts of doing 
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long before I ever knew him, and for 
him to say what he has of me is shame- 
ful. But, as I have told him, he has 
enough to do in Norfolk without Lynn 
and Norwich,* for he has cut out work 
for himself for more than 20 years, as 
is evident by what he has already done. 
He began his Diss Hundred at our 
Lady 1736, and I will allow him (leav- 
ing his illness out) to publish 40 (pa- 
rishes ?) in a year and half (which, by 
the way, he has not, nor can do) ; but 
supposing he could, at that rate he 
will be 7 or 8 and twenty years a pub- 
lishing, supposing the least or 227 
(parishes in Norfolk)—27 times 12 
shillings is £17 4s. This, you see, Sir, 
is evident, without any manner of de- 
ceit. As my brother was receiver- 
general for this part of the county, 
with whom I always went his rounds, 
{I?] must be allowed to know some- 
what of the county as wellas he. Were 
it not for Mr. Le Neve’s collection of 
materials, which Mr. Neve gave to be 
deposited in some proper place in Nor- 
wich, been detained and kept back by 
Mr. Thomas Martin of Palgrave, who 
married his widow, I told Mr. Blome- 
field, if his friend Martin had but ful- 
filled the will of the dead, I should 
have been before him even in Norfolk 
itself. But, because Mr. Martin is his 
friend, and lent them to him (though 
tis now 8 or 9 years ago since the 
donation, with which I acquainted our 
court, but they are no way bookish. 
Besides, what he has now done was 
all by the direction of the late Bishop 
of Asaph, twho corrected and amended 
whatsoever he pleased; and then he 
has chosen to begin with those hun- 
dreds he knew best, and close by his 
own door. Some few years ago I pub- 
lished a map of Norfolk after Corbridge 
had done one, and notwithstanding his 





* Two small volumes of Mackerell’s 
collections were sold at the recent sale at 
Strawberry Hill. One is entitled ‘‘ Monu- 
mental Inscriptions, Fenestral and other 
Arms in the Parish Churches of the City 
of Norwich, collected 1723 ; and the other, 
Account of the Churches, Monuments, 
and Fenestral Arms of the different 
Churches in the county of Norfolk. They 
came from the library of J. Ives, and were 
purchased by T. Thorpe for 7/. 17s. 6d. 
6th Day, Lot 104, 

+ Tanner. 
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boast of his actual survey, I that sat in 
my closet could take a much better 
survey than he did, when he left out 
many towns. Mine was published on 
elephant-paper, without my name, 
only to be sold by Goddard or Chase. 
Not that I tell you this to boast of, 
but only to acquaint you how I come 
to know all the towns in the county, 
which I have put in alphabetical order 
in the margin. (Here they follow.) In 
the first column you have a view of the 
2 small hundreds and a piece which he 
has been a year and a half a doing, by 
which you may the better judge of his 
whole work : besides, as his is in folio, 
how can mine interfere with his? and 
I really think that a clergyman should 
not altogether leave his studies, as he 
is obliged to do, to turn printer. (He 


then enters into a calculation to show 
how it would take Blomefield twenty 
years to complete what he had begun.) 


Huddersfield, 
Aug. 12. 
WILL you permit me to inquire of 

some of your readers, conversant in 

the early history of Lancashire, whe- 
ther they are aware of any existing 
records calculated to shed some light 
on the maritime topography of that 
county, anterior to the Norman Con- 
quest. I am induced to propose such 
inquiry, as there are many antient 
traditions in different parts of the 
coast of Lancashire, which would seem 
to make it probable that the incursions 
of the Irish sea have made such en- 
croachment on this coast, since the 
time of the Romans, as to have in- 
creased the difficulty in deciding what 
its appearance was in the days of the 
Romans, or, yet later, of their Saxon 
successors. My object, however, is 
not, on the present occasion, to go 
into this subject generally, but to ask 
for such information as may enable 
me, on some future occasion, to offer 
some observations on that portion of 

Ptolemy’s geography which relates to 

this coast. In the course of an in- 

teresting perambulation * in different 
partsofthe northern as well as southern 

shore of the estuary of the Rhibble, I 

was struck with the many proofs of 


Mr. Ursan, 





* Vide History of Lytham, in Baines’s 
Lancashire, 
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change in the outline of this coast. 
In taking a survey of that part to the 
north of the Rhibble, my attention 
was directed to a place called Cross 
Slack, about three miles from Litham, 
near which there is still an old house 
of the old fashioned style of building. 
Cross Slack, in the time of the Earl of 
Moreton, was a division of the Litham 
property, which belonged to the mo- 
nastery or Benedictine cell, founded by 
Richard Fitz Roger, to the honor of 
St. Mary and St. Cuthbert, Bishop of 
Lindisfarne, in the reign of Richard 
the First, A.D. 1188. It was granted 
to Sir Thomas Holcroft, Knight, 32nd 
Henry the 8th; yearly value, according 
to Tanner, 531. 15s. 10d. now worth 
10751. 16s. 8d. It appears from ex- 
isting documents that a Prior and 
Benedictine monks resided here at its 
establishment, subject to the Cathedral 
Church of Durham. King John 
granted a charter of confirmation : and 
in the 22nd of Henry VI. the prior, 
under the authority of a bull from 
Rome, assumed a certain degree of in- 
dependence of the Church of Durham. 
Henry the 8th, by dissolving this, 
along with the other minor institutions, 
rendered the bull nugatory; and his 
daughter Mary, in the second year of 
her reign, granted the cell, and two 
carucates of land attached to it, to Sir 
Thomas Holcroft, Knight, a second 
time, as parcel of the possessions of 
Durham. So far I have had no diffi- 
culty in gleaning from existing docu- 
ments, but of the earlier history of 
Litham and Cross Slack I have not 
succeeded in finding any other records, 
except, indeed, the mention of Litham, 
in Domesday Book, with other towns, 
under the head of Agembudrenesse 
(Amounderness,) and that under Eu- 
rircscire. Litham is there styled Lidun, 
which had two carucates. It is sin- 
gular, therefore, that Leigh, in speak- 
ing of Cross Slack, should have this 
passage. 

‘¢Waddum Thorp existed as a village 
so late as the year 1601, and, during the 
Saxon era, formed habitations for fisher- 
men, and others, on that line of coast. 
Cross Slack was originally termed, Church- 
yard Slack, from there having been a re- 
ligious oratory and cemetery there.” 

Whether Dr. Leigh had any autho- 
rity for asserting that Waddum Thorp 

was a village in Saxon times, or took 
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it for granted from its Saxon appella- 
tion, is not very evident. 


At all events 
1 find the old tradition, that Cross 
Slack was swallowed up by an earth- 
quake, still common in this part, and 
they tell you that at Cross Slack, near 
the spot where they suppose the church 
or oratory stood, by putting their ears 
to the ground after 12 o’clock on 
Christmas Eve, they can distinctly 
hear the bells ringing, and that if you 
watch the bees on Christmas Eve, 
they begin to sing, &c. &c. and, indeed, 
there can be little doubt that some con- 
siderable change has taken place in 
this coast ; and if ever there was any 
considerable town or village near the 
site of Cross Slack, it may have been 
lost in process of ages amongst those 
immense sand hills which every where 
abound in its neighbourhood, or the 
sea itself may have made encroach- 
ments, though nothing is to be seen at 
low water to vindicate this conjecture. 
With respect, however, to its merits as 
a sea-bathing station, it is preferable, 
in many respects, to Litham itself, 
Visitors cannot, however, bathe here at 
low water so well as at Southshore, 
for at Cross Slack there is a bank, cal- 
led the Parker Bank, which prevents 
there being water enough, at low 
water, to bathe in, and it ts still water. 
The distance, however, of this place 
from Litham, and the want of good 
roads to it, and the absence of other 
accommodation, forbid all idea of 
selecting this place as the site of the 
intended Sea-bathing Infirmary for the 
sick poor of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
which, to say the truth, was the 
principal motive that first led me to 
examine this interesting part of the 
coast ; but still there are many reasons 
which would justify the present en- 
lightened Lord of the Manor, in giving 
all possible encouragement to any 
future attempts to bring this place into 
greater notoriety, one of which indeed, 
as I was informed, the formation of a 
good communication with Blackpool, 
is already under contemplation. I 


will only just add to the above re- 
marks, that many of the names of the 
towns situate on the coast opposite to 
Ireland, seem to have an Hiberno- 
Celtic etymology. May not Forneby, 
the original name of Formby, derive 
its name from Forn, which in the 
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ancient Irish signifies a shipwreck ? 
and formerly no part of the coast 
more deserved such an appellation. 
Freckleton may not improbably be 
derived from a Celtic word signifying 
a watch, from the supposed Roman 
Pharos, that stood in that part; and 
Lidun or Latune (Lithan) may have 
been so called from the marshy state 
in which the whole of this country lay 
in very early times, 
Yours, &. J. K. Waker. 


Douglass, Isle of 
Me. Ursan, Man, June 10th. 

I BEG to lay before you an au- 
thenticaccount of the following Stewart 
Medals, which I bought at the recent 
sale at Strawberry Hill. I may premise 
that these medals, as a series*, are in 
general in the finest preservation, and 
most likely had been procured by Ho- 
race Walpole through his Jacobite 
uncle, brother to the prime minister of 
that name. 


No. 1 is a medal of bronze. In- 


scription round the rim, 1Ac, WALLIAE . 
PRINCEPS, under the head of the 
prince. The initials of the artist, Ni- 


cholas Roettier, nN. k. Reverse, a mine 
exploding at the front of a fortifica- 
tion, which is situated on a plain. 
Inscription, avo . COMPRESSA . MAGIS, 
Date under the field of the medal, 
1692. The inscription I translate, 
James Prince of Wales, better known 
afterwards by the title of The Chev- 
alier de St. George. 

No. 2. Inscription over the head of 
the Prince, 1ac . WALLIZ . PRINCEPS. 
Under the head, N. R. Reverse as the 
last. Date, 1697. Silver. 

No. 3 is a medal like a coin in its 
appearance, and about the size of a 
half-crown ; bearing on one side the 
head of King James the IId, with the 
inscription round the King’s head 
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IACOBUS II, D.G, M. B. F. ET H. REX. 
Date 1699. Under the King’s bust, 
H,R. On the reverse the head of the 
Prince of Wales, born at St. James’s, 
and this inscription—1ac. WALLIA, 
PRINCEPS. Silver. 

No. 4. This medal has King James 
the Second’s son, James III.’s head 
on one side, with this inscription, 
CVIVS. 2: EST. Reverse—the 
British isles, a fleet of ships, the Jand 
of France being represented near, and 
the plan of the isles bearing on each 
their inscription, Brit. Scot. Hib. 
Silver, This was the famous medal 
presented to the Society of Scotch 
Advocates by the Duchess of Gordon ; 
which circumstance is mentioned by 
Walter Scott in the following terms : 


‘¢ The Faculty of Advocates in Scotland, — 
that is to say, the incorporated society of 
lawyers entitled to practise at the bar, are 
a body even of more weight and conse- 
quence than is attached to them in most 
countries, from the nature of their pro- 
fession. In the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury especially the faculty comprehended 
almost all the sons of good family who did 
not embrace the army as their choice ; for 
the sword or gown, according to the ideas 
of that time, were the only occupations for 
a gentleman. The advocates are possessed 
of a noble library, and a valuable collec- 
tion of medals. To this learned body, 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Gordon (by birtha 
daughter of the noble house of Howard, 
and a keen Jacobite), sent the present of 
a medal for their cabinet. It bore on one 
side the head of the Chevalier de St. 
George, with the motto ‘Cusus esr?’ 
(Whom does it represent ?), and on the 
reverse the British isles, with the legend 
‘ReppiTe’ (Restore them). The Dean 
of Faculty having presented this very in- 
telligible emblem to his brethren, a debate 
arose whether or not it should be received 
into their collection, which was carried on 
in very warm language,f and terminated 
in a vote, which, by a majority of sixty- 


. 
ee 
te 





* In inserting this article, we must not omit to refer to a more complete series of the 
medals of this class, including those satyrical on the Pretenders, as well as those in 
honour of them, and amounting in all to 54, contributed by W. D. Haggard, esq. 
F.S.A. to the Numismatic Chronicle, vol. i. p. 219, vol. ii. pp. 37, 124. Edit. 

tT It was moved that the medal should be returned to her Grace, as their receiving 


it implied insult to the Government. 


‘* Oliver Cromwell, who deserved to be hanged,’’ 


said Mr. Robert Fraser, ‘‘ his medal, and the arms of the Commonwealth of England, 


had been received, and why not this ? ’’ 


‘* When the Pretender is hanged,” said Mr. 


Duncan Forbes, ‘‘ it will be time enough to receive the medal :’’ in which opinion Sir 
James Stewart of Goodtrees, and others, coinciding, Mr. Dundas of Arniston roge in 
Aer wrath, and replied, ‘‘ Dean of Faculty, whatever these gentlemen may say of their 
joyalty, I think they affront the Queen whom they pretend to honour, in disgracing 
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three to twelve, resolved on the acceptance 
of the medal. Two advocates were de- 
puted to express, in the name of the 
learned body, their thanks to the Duchess ; 
and they failed not to do it in a manner 
expressing their full comprehension of the 
meaning of her Grace’s compliment. They 
concluded by stating their hope that her 
Grace would soon have a further oppor- 
tunity to oblige the Faculty, by presenting 
them with a second medal, on the subject 
of a Restoration. But when the proceed- 
ing became public, the advocates seem to 
have been alarmed for the consequences, 
and at a general meeting of the Faculty 
(27th July, 1711,) the medal was formally 
refused, and placed in the hands of the 
Lord Advocate, to be restored to the 
Duchess of Gordon. The retraction, how- 
ever, could not efface the evidence that 
this learned and important public body, 
the commentators on the laws of Scotland, 
from whom the guardians of her jurispru- 
dence are selected, had shown such bold- 
ness as to give a public mark of adherence 
to the Chevalier de St. George.”’ 


No. 5. Large bronze medal. The 
head of James the Third. Inscribed 
in large letters, vnica. satvs. Head 
and wig dressed very fine. Treated 
much in the same manner as one of 
the medals of Louis Fourteenth. Re- 
verse, Britannia mourning. The Eng- 
lish Lion, and Scottish Unicorn, over- 
thrown by the Horse of Hanover. 
City of London in the horizon with 
people flying. Date, 1721. 

No.6. Large bronze medal in com- 
memoration of the nuptials of James 
the Third, and the Princess Clementina 
Sobieski. Inscription, cLEMENTINA. M. 
BRITAN, FR. ET HIB. REGINA. Under 
the Queen’s head,* oTTO. HINDRINI. R. 
Reverse, a car with a female figure, 
probably Fortune or Venus, driving 
two steeds. In the horizon, the sun 
rising. A ship full sail at sea. The 
Colliseum at: Rome; and I believe 
Trajan’s pillar ; also the Nuptial Car is 
represented driving through a rich 
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country. Withthis inscription, rorrv- 
NAM. CAYSAMQVE. SEQVOR. DECEPTIS. 
cvstopisvs. Date under the field o 
the medal, as generally practised in 
the Stewart medals, mpccxrx. 

Sir Walter Scott, in the Tales of a 
Grandfather, has thus related the cir- 
cumstance that occasioned this medal. 

The British court exerted all their 
influence with that of Austria for the 
interruption of the match. The Em- 
peror, obliged to keep measure with 
Britain, on account of Sicily, which 
was supported by the English fleet, 
arrested the brideas she passed through 
Innspruck, in the Tyrol, and detained 
her along with her mother prisoners 
in a cloister of that town. By the 
contrivance of Charles Wogan, who 
had been one of the prisoners at Pres- 
ton, and was a devoted partisan of the 
cause, in which he had nearly lost his 
life, the Princess procured a male 
habit, and thus disguised she eluded 
the vigilance of the person who had 
the care of her, and fled to Bologna, 
in which city she was espoused by 
proxy. 

No. 7. Large bronze medal. In- 
scription, IACOBVS. III. D. G. M. B. F. 
ET H. REX., with his head. Under the 
head. w. rn. Reverse, the head of the 
Princess Louisa, sister of the elder 
Pretender, and this inscription, prin- 
CEPS. LVD. SER. M. B, REGIS. SOROR. 
Under the portrait. n. xn. 1712. 

No. 8. Bronze. Having the head of 
Prince Charles Edward Stewart, with 
this inscription. TRIPLICIS. SPES. TER- 
TIA. GENTIS. Reverse, Henry Duke 
of York. Inscription, HvNc. SALTEM, 
EVERSO. IVINEM. In fine preservation, 
very high relief. No date. 

No. 9. Charles Edward. In- 
scription, MICAT. INTER. OMNES. With 
a star (perhaps meant to represent the 
natal one of the House of Stewart), 
alittlebelowthe Prince’sface. Reverse, 





her brother, who is not only a Prince of the blood, but the first thereof; and if blood 


can give any right he is our undoubted sovereign. 
title in question, which is not our business to determine. 


I think, too, they call her Majesty’s 
Medals are the documents 


of history, to which all historians refer ; and therefore, I should give King William’s 
stamp, with the devil at his right ear. I see not how it could be refused, seeing one 
hundred years hence it would prove that such a coin had been in England. But what 


needs further speeches ? 
her Grace, but a few pitiful scoun 


None — receiving the medal, and returning thanks to 
1 mushrooms, not worthy our notice. Let us 


therefore proceed to name some of our number to return our hearty thanks to the 


Duchess of Gordon.’’ 
* Qu.? Mr. H 


d on another medal of Clementina has read the name of 


this Artist, HAMERANI, (Numism, Chron. ii, 130.)—Zdit. 
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The Duke of York. Inscribed, attEr. 
AaB. ILLO. No date, but from both 
figures being clothed in armour, pro- 
bably about 1745. 

No. 10. King’s head, with the in- 
scription, JACOBUS III. R. CLEMEN- 
TINA .R. Heis represented in armour, 
with flowing wig tied with ribbon be- 
hind, similar in general appearance 
to a medal of Louis XIV. Reverse, 
Genius of Britain holding the little 
Prince of Wales. Inscription, provi- 


DENTIA. OBSTETRIX. her other arm 


rests on the top of apillar. Beneath is 
inscribed,—CAROLO. PRINCIPE. WAL- 
LIA, NAT, DIE. VLTIMA. A, MDCCXX. 
No. 11. Bronze. King James III. 
represented the same as No. 10. 
Reverse, meeting of Venus and 
Hercules, and Cupid holding the cadu- 
ceus of Mercury. Very fine, extremely 
strong relief. Inscription, REGIVM. 
CONNVBIVM. Under the field of the 
medal, KAL. SEPTEMBR. MDCCXXI. 
No. 12. On one side, the head of 
King Charles 11]. with this inscrip- 


Aleetroplionia Ecclesiastica. 


[Sept. 


tion, CAROLVS. I11. N. 1720. m. B. 
F. ET H. REX. 1766. Under head, 
m. Reverse, The Queen. Inscrip- 
tion, LVDOVICA. M. B. F. ET H. REGINA, 
1772. Hair dressed in the form of 


the period, royal mantle of ermine 


looped at the shoulders with a jewel. 

No. 13, is that of Henry IX. On one 
side the head of the Cardinal, with this 
Inscription, HEN. IX. MAG. BRIT. FR. 
ET. HIB. REX. FID. DEF. CARD. EP. 
tvsc. Reverse, Figure of Religion 
holding a cross in her hand, and a 
book in another, partly over which 
flows her robe; at her feet a Lion. 
This is on the right of the medal; on 
the left, a crown and the cardinal’s 
hat. In the horizon, on the right 
St. Peter’s, on the left a bridge with 


“mountains beyond, a palace near St. 


Peter’s. Inscription, NON. DESIDERIIS. 
HOMINVM. SED VOLVNTATE. DEI. 
Below the field of the medal, the date, 
MDCCLXXXVIII. 


Yours, &c. W. H. Crarke. 





ALECTROPHONIA 


ECCLESIASTICA ; 


THE WEATHERCOCK’S HOMILY FROM THE CHURCH STEEPLE.* 


The mimic Cock, that crests yon hallow’d spire, 
What means he? well the churchman may inquire. 
Deem not our pious ancestors would dare 
Exalt a bauble on the House of Prayer ! 
If right we listen to the mystic bird, 
“Wake To Repentance,” is his watch-note heard 
** Repent!” within those walls the preacher cries ; 
«Repent !”’ the shrill-voic’d herald still replies, — 
Perch’d high, and seen afar, that all may view 
How free the general call, and hear it too. 

When the Cock crew, how bitterly he wept, 
Whose heart in hard unfaithfulness had slept ! 


By hovering angels in their phials caught, 


Oh precious tears, with heavenly meaning “ey 


And swift before the Throne of Mercy brought ! 
Nor less yon bird of dawning + seems to say ; 

*« Awake, arise, thou sleeper! watch and pray ;” 

Mindful how well-nigh spent the waning night, 

How near the daybreak of celestial light ! 

Oh, cast the deeds of darkness far away ; 

Oh, clothe thee with the armour of the day! 

While others sleep, watch prayerful o’er thy state ; 


Sincz heaven and hell, unslumbering, round thee wait ! 


T. G. 





* Weathercocks on church steeples are of high antiquity. 


finest passages, Lear exclaims— 


In one of Shakspere’s 


‘* Ye cataracts, ye hurricanoes, spout, 
Till ye have drench’d our steeples, drown’d the cocks !”’ 
tT ‘' The bird of dawning singeth all night long.’”’—Shakspere. 
6 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Britannia after the Romans, being an 
attempt to illustrate the religious and 
political revolutions of that province, 
in the fifth and succeeding centuries, 
THE history of Britain partook of 

that obscurity in the decline of the 
Roman authority over the island, 
which had marked its first appearance 
on the historic page —all is un- 
certainty and surmise, and the bare 
and scanty accounts which contempo- 
rary writers have given us of those 
times, are rather materials for fresh 
and interminable discussions than 
sufficient to fix any certain facts. 

Our author is however quite right 
when he seeks to collect together those 
meagre hints, to. compare them, and 
construct, onthe evidence thus collated, 
a few leading incontrovertible data. 
We have seen how much has been 
done by the late Rev. Rice Rees, author 
of the essay on the Welsh Saints,* in 
the way of reconciling the relations of 
popular writers, with the scanty 
vernacular records of the Welsh, their 
chronicles, and triads. Mr. Rees’ 
work is indeed a model for all 
essayists inthesame line. The writer 
before us has endeavoured to pursue 
a similar course ; and if he has failed 
to throw over his subject, the clear 
and decided rays of unquestionable 
demonstration, it is because his 
authorities were of so conflicting a 
character that they would not allow 
it. 

All have heard of the British Cham- 
pion Ambrosius, and the most discreet 
historians have admitted his existence ; 
our author has consulted the bardic 
writings, and tells us, 


*¢ Those who desire to have Ambrosius 
for a real king, are anxious to distinguish 
him from the prophet bard and sorcerer 
called by the same name and that of 
Merlin, and so to have two Ambroses 
acting together at one time but in differ- 
ent capacities. It is fully felt, that the 
whole story undivided can never pass for 
aught but mythology. The doctrine of 





* Reviewed in Gent. Mag. for 1837. 
Gent. Mag. Vou. XVIII. 


two contemporary Ambroses, the one a 
bard and the other a king, was invented by 
the author of the Brut of Kings, whose 
historical system required it. But the 
attempt to establish such a distinction is 
vain. By far the most grave and authori- 
tative testimony we possess to that point 
is in Taliesin’s Graves of Warriors; a 

oem composed in that antique triplet 
called Englyn Milwr, or Warrior’s Stanza, 
and possessing the highest character of 
antiquity. That testimony is absolutely 
conclusive of their identity, not in vulgar 
opinion merely, but in depth of bardic 
doctrine. 


‘¢ Bedd Ann ap Lleian ym newys 

Vynydd lluagor lew Emmrys 

Priv ddewin Merddin Emmrys. 

The grave of Ann ap Lieian in the 
electoral 

Mount the host-opening lion Ambrose 

The chief enchanter Merlin Ambrose.” 


*¢ The host-opening lion is the warlike 
monarch who fought in the Catgwoloph, 
and on the Maes Beli, and the mount of 
election is that upon which history pre- 
tends that monarch to lie buried ; but Ann 
ap Lleian is a title relating strictly to the 
legend of Merlin’s nativity, and the last 
line is so unequivocal that words can add 
nothing to it. The next authority, if not 
for depth of knowledge, at least for 
innocence and simplicity of purpose, is the 
historical compilation of Nennius. That 
author appears to have collected and 
delivered the traditions of his country, 
without any wish to deceive or to support 
any system. The work of Nennius in- 
troduces us to this personage as the sow 
of a maiden, who swore that she had 
conceived him without a father, which is 
the fable of the prophet Merlin, and puts 
into his mouth the most famous of that 
bard’s predictions. Yet he makes him 
style himself Emmrys Gwledig, which is 
undisputedly the title of King Aurelius 
Ambrosius, and declare himself to be the 
son of a Roman consul. As usual his 
text is in an unsettled state, but all MSS. 
agree in this.” 

Had our author rested here, we 
should have been contented to have 
gone along with and to have reposed 
with him ; but when he discovers that 
Ambrosius, Uther Pendragon, and 
Arthur, are three kings made out of 

2N 
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one—that they have an identity which 
“« knocks up,” to use his own phrase, 
not only their chronological series but 
their entire history, we must confess 
we become sceptical, and have hardly 
courage to follow him into the inmost 
labyrinth of his deductions, 


‘¢ for shadows, clouds and darkness rest 
upon them !”’ 


There is a popularity belonging to 
received history, which will never 
allow its most eminent characters to 
be entirely dismissed and annihilated, 
but on the most clear and irrefragable 
evidence, and we must justify our in- 
credulity by the peculiar turn which” 
the writer himself exhibits for imagi- 
native de‘ails. He tells us some of 
the primitive teachers of christianity 
in Ireland were called metaphorically 
swine-herds, and their disciples pigs— 
it may not be known to all our 
readers, that Moch in the ancient 
British tongue signifies a swine. Now 
one of the pastors commissioned by 
St. Patrick for the conversion of 
Ireland was named Mochteus or 
Mochta. This coincidence of appel- 
lation is sufficient with our author to 
designate him figuratively as a swine- 
herd, and his converts as little pigs. 

‘“« The bard Merlin used to address all 
those who were initiated in his mysteries 
as pigs and little pigs.” p. 109. 

Again, 

‘the place upon the coast of Pictland, 
to which the monk Regulus conveyed the 
bones of St. Andrew, and which now 
bears the name of that apostle, was pre- 
viously Muc-Ros, i. e. Nemus Porcorum 
«.... the real pigs were the pupils at 
the college of Mochrhos....This pig- 
teaching prelate was, we are told, con- 
secrated by Germanus and Lupus, at the 
request of Aurelius Ambrosius, and per- 
formed the first obsequies of the slain 
Britons in the Stonehenge as soon as it 
was built. The same Germanus elevated 
the swine-herd of Vortigern to the princi- 
pality of Powys.” p. 110. 

Pursuing his discovery, the writer 
now considers St. Patrick himself and 
sundry other christian teachers, as 
little better than keepers of the porcine 
race. ‘‘ Patricius himself was for six 
years the swine-herd of King Milcho, 
whose pigs multiplied vastly under his 
care.” Bacharius,anotherIrish pastor, 
is found to have his appellation from 
the same source. 


[Sept. 


* Bachar signifies in its primary in- 
tention the mast of oaks or beech trees, 
being the pannage of swine, and in the 
second intention any sort of pig’s meat. 
Consequently, Bacharius is a name 
formed from the Irish language, to ex- 
press a man who tends pigs as they feed 
in the woods, or otherwise feeds swine,” 
p- 114. 


The translation of the Fides or 
Apologia of Bacharius, which our 
author inserts in his text, shews that 
the holy swine-herd was in the main 
a sound divine and a defender of 
Catholic opinions. Our author now 
adverts to that remarkable relic of 
primitive British christianity the 
Church of Peran Sabuloe in Cornwall, 
and its patron, Saint Peran. 

‘‘ Bodies have been found within and 
without the church of St. Piran. On 
removing the stone altar, there were found 
three skeletons, that of a man of lofty 
stature, another of moderate size, and the 
third esteemed to be that of a woman. 
The tall man is supposed to be Piran 
himself, and the woman to be his mother. 
However that may be, we cannot doubt 
that one of the menis Piran, for it was an 
established rule to place the altar im- 
mediately over the body of the saint to 
whose remains the church was dedicated.* 
Mr. Collins observes, that it was very re- 
markable the skulls of all three were de- 
posited between the legs of the female.’’ 


On this circumstance singular 
enough we allow, our author proceeds 
to build a conjecture that they were 
decapitated before interment. We 
cannot imagine that he cites as an ex- 
planation of the position of their heads, 
several cases of Christian Martyrs, 
who, having been deprived of that 
member, quietly walked to their graves 
with their craniums under their arms, 
and deposited them decently with the 
rest of their bones, putting them be- 
tween their legs, perhaps for the con- 
venience of stowage. 

‘* The case of St. Piran he thinks may 
be compared with that of Bacharius, for 





* We believe that the true history of 
these bodies would be found in the 
suggestion that they were disinterred from 
some previous place of sepulture on the 
construction of the church. They had 
perhaps before reposed within a stone 
circle, under a cromlech, or a monolith 
memorial, and had by their distinction as 
Christians deserved to be thus enshrined, 
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both were of those islands, and about 
contemporaneous—as Mochta Bachar was 
by virtue of his names a man of swine and 
pig’s-meat, so also did St. Piran deal some 
little in that line.” p. 154. 

Part of his miracles lying in the 
resuscitation of pigs! Whether our 
antiquarian readers will entertain these 
observations with a grave face we 
know not; we have had no disposition 
to exaggerate our author’s surmises, 
or to give them any tendency to 
risibility which they may not them- 
selves have the power to excite. It is 
fortunately, however, no stain on a 
volume of antiquarian and critical 
lucubrations, tbat it should possess 
the intrinsic ability to make us merry. 

For those who choose to approach 
the subject prepared with Celtic learn- 
ing, reading, and other necessary 
acquirements and predilections, there 
is enough to occupy their thoughts and 
exercise their critical judgment in the 
volume before us. Ambrosius, Merlin, 
Arthur, Germanus, the Britons of 
Armorica, and the primitive propaga- 
tion of the Christian faith, are topics 
on which our author treats diffusely, 
and evidently with considerable know- 
ledge of ancient traditions, early 
writers of ecclesiastical history, and 
relics of bardic composition. That his 
treatise partakes of the mysticism and 
obscurity of his subject has been 
perhaps the result of an enthusiastic 
feeling for the theme, and he will find 
readers in those who are influenced by 
a taste congenial with his own, 
although their number from the nature 
of his researches may be very limited. 
The History and Antiquities of the 

Town of Cirencester, in the county of 

Gloucester. 12mo. T. P. Bailey, Ci- 

rencester. 

IT is much to be regretted that the 
histories of so many of our ancient 
cities and towns remain unwritten; 
that such excellent fields for the lite- 
rary talents and research of the many 
gentlemen resident in them, who, be- 
yond the rest of their fellow men, en- 
joy their otium cum dignitate, should 
remain uncultivated; that such de- 
lightful and pregnant sources of in- 
struction, and illustration, of general 
as well as local history, should be neg- 
lected ; whilst records are continually 
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decaying, and monuments crumbling 
into dust. 

We could not resist this reflection 
on receiving a publication on one of 
those venerable towns which bear with 
thema token of theirremoteantiquityin 
the termination chester or cester; which 
has been eminently abundant in relics 
of Roman habitation, and the name of 
which during many subsequent cen- 
turies is continually recurrent in our 
historical annals. Here would have 
been an excellent subject for a history ! 
for the volume before us can scarcely be 
classed under that title, being a sum- 

“mary compilation, something between 
a guide for visitors, and a manual for 
residents, without an author’s name, 
and evidently originating with the 
bookseller of the place, to answer the 
demand for some History, which no 
doubt exists, but which has never been 
properly answered. 

As a book of the inferior class we 
mention, we can give it considerable 
praise ; for, though its historical por- 
tions are briefly dismissed, and ittreats 
of most subjects in an abridged form, 
(quoted almost verbatim from Rud- 
der’s History of the county,) yet 
there is much original matter on 
the whole, particularly on modern 
subjects, and such is always useful as 
showing the state of a place at a par- 
ticular period ; and, besides this, the 
various Roman discoveries are de- 
scribed with considerable minuteness, 


‘* Cirencester (we are told) consists of 
a spacious market place, eleven streets, 
and several lanes.—--—The houses have 
not that antique appearance which, from 
the known antiquity of the place, they 
might be supposed to have retained. 
The over-hanging upper stories and 
pointed gables have disappeared, to make 
room for more modern fronts; and it is 
doing but negative justice to say, that 
many of the shops, both in extent and 
appearance, would not disgrace either 
Cheltenham or London. The private 
houses, occupied by the resident gentry, 
give a striking aspect to the town, indicee 
tive of its wealth and respectability, and 
it may perhaps boast of being more 
thickly studded with them than any other 
town of its size in the kingdom. There 
are a number of large and commodious 
inns,’’ &c. &c. 


From this account, Cirencester 
would appear to be very different to 
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the town of Tewkesbury, in the same 
county, which (unless the last few 
years have wrought an alteration,) is 
remarkable for its domestic architec- 
ture, of various early periods. 

A very considerable change in the 
centre of the town of Cirencester was 
made in 1830, when more than 
13,0002. raised partly by the sale of 
the common lands of the borough, and 
partly by subscription, were devoted 
to ‘‘improvements.” Several houses 
which abutted against the Town Hall, 
and concealed a great part of the 


church from view, were then removed. 


*¢ On pulling down the houses, it was 
discovered that the sides of the Town 
Hall were so much injured, as to render 
it imperative that they should be entirely 
rebuilt, and, what was of more conse- 
quence, that the enriched front should be 
partially reconstructed. Although a work 
of considerable difficulty, it was under- 
taken by Mr. George Mills, a builder of 
the town, and executed in a manner 
highly creditable to his skill and manage- 
ment.”’ (P. 32.) 

‘¢ The interior, which was formerly in 
two floors, was thrown into one spacious 
and lofty apartment.”” (P. 80.) 


So far the favourable historian ; but 
it is too evident that this ‘‘ improve- 
ment” was attended with the sacrifice 
of much of the character, if not of the 
beauty, of the original design. This 
Town House of Cirencester was the 
most remarkable feature of the place, 
and an extraordinary edifice of its 
kind. It was placed, as the humbler 
Church Houses are sometimes found 
in villages, at the entrance of the 
churchyard, and the southern entrance 
to the church is through its lowest 
story. In one of the best prints of it, 
that in Neale’s Churches, it is called 
the south porch of the church. Now, 
if we are not mistaken, this structure 
was originally erected as one of a row 
of houses; and its design is rather 
that of a magnificent entrance than an 
edifice perfect in itself, and intended 
to stand alone. It is true its sides 
are not left plain blank surfaces, as 
they probably would have been by our 
modern architects,—who appear to as- 
sume that a work of art, instead of 
being viewed like nature’s works in a 
thousand beautiful aspects, should be 
seen only from one spot, that spot the 
very same from which it was first ima- 
gined upon paper, and not at all from 
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any of those oblique points in which 
false gables become chimney-stacks 
and pillars, mullions no longer adorn 
the windows, and stone (or more pro- 
bably stuccoed) fronts are seen to pass 
into humble brick-work.* The prac- 
tice of our forefathers was very dif- 
ferent from this: the sides of the 
Church House at Cirencester were 
neatly panelled, but, had they been 
intended to appear much in view, 
they would probably have been much 
more in accordance with the front in 
respect to ornament. See, for exam- 
ples, both the Abbey Gates at Bury 
St. Edmund’s. 

The error we have pointed out is we 
find already partly perceived by the 
men of Cirencester themselves ; for we 
are further told of the Town Hall that 
* it is the opinion of many that its 
situation is ill-chosen, as it destroys 
the unity and harmony of the church. 
Certain it is, that there is this fault in 
the arrangement, that, from any point 
of view, a portion of the latter struc- 
ture is necessarily concealed.” (P. 
83.) Of course, if to lay bare the 
Church to the Market Place was és- 
sential, the Town Hall is even more in 
the way of such object than its hum- 
bler neighbours were. Could not this 
be apprehended before the alteration 
was made? It is this clearing awa 
of excrescences, and making all neath 
and plain, that destroys the charm of 
our ancient cities, and renders them so 
much less picturesque than those of 
the continent. Let us hope that, as 
the railroads remove, from their pas- 
sage through towns, the coaches which 
were occasionally overturned at an 
ugly corner, or arrested in their full 
career by a frowning gateway, so 
the few relics of the architecture of 





* At Birmingham, the new Town Hall 
presents three sides of a magnificent pe- 
ripteral temple, and a fourth front of plain 
red brick ! 

+ Just in the same way, after a very 
town of houses has been removed from 
the vicinity of Westminster Abbey, it is 
discovered by some levelling critics that 
St. Margaret’s Church is still remaining, 
very much in the way! and they would 
recommend the removal of the only break 
which prevents a building, of unusual 
length, and destitute of its proper towers, 
from being viewed in its most formal and 
inelegant aspect, 
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our ancestors, which now linger 
in the provincial towns of England, 
may in future stand a better chance of 
escape; and that, as so much is now 
done (in our fronés at least) in imita- 
tion of the forms of our ancestors, we 
may shortly begin to emulate their 
principles of construction and their 
integrity of design. 

When the writer comes to speak of 
the sepulchral memorials in the church, 
he says, 

‘© As séveral of the inscriptions are 
dated long antecedent to the time at which 
the body of the church is alleged to have 
been built; Camden expresses doubts as 
to the veracity of the chronicle.’’ (P. 58.) 


This we do not well understand. 
Camden, in his Britannia, does not 
notice sepulchral inscriptions ; and his 
editor Mr. Gough certainly does not 
express any doubt as to the genuineness 
of the memorials at Cirencester; nor 
indeed do we recollect any other au- 
thor that has noticed such a curiosity 
as a church full of forged epitaphs. 

Respecting those epitaphs, we may 
remark by the way, that thedate of that 
of William Prelatte, esq. (p.76) is 1462, 
not 1362 ; and that the epitaph printed 

Merton armiger” is read 
** Hic jacet Richardus Dixton, armi- 
ger,”” by Rudder and Bigland, the lat- 
ter of whom gives an engraving of the 
brass figure. 

We shall now make a brief enumera- 
ration of the Roman antiquities re- 
cently discovered at Cirencester,—on 
which account this volume is chiefly 
valuable, at least to the stranger,— 
and so conclude. 

At p. 199 an amphitheatre is de- 
scribed ; and it is followed by an ac- 
count of the remains discovered at the 
Roman burial place, Watermoor, from 
which were exhumed the three carved 
sepulchral stones which were published 
in our Magazine for June 1837, and 
subsequently in the Archeologia with 
the illustrative remarks of Professor 
Leemans. 

At p. 204 isa plate of five small 
bronze lares, or penates, a portion only 
of many figures of the kind which have 
been found at Cirencester. The 
** figure of Apollo in brass, about the 
height of eighteen inches, dug up more 
than half a century ago, and presented 
by Thomas Master, esq. to the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford,” we take to 
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mean the same which is engraved in 
the Archeologia, vol. VII. pl. xxix. If 
so, it was found in 1732, more than a 
century ago; it was the property of 
the Rev. John Price, the librarian of 
the Bodleian Library, when published 
in the Archeologia, in 1767 ; it was 
not an Apollo, but a Cupid or winged 
Genius, and about 15 inches high. 

In 1825 or 6 a very beautiful tesse- 
lated pavement, of which a litho- 
graphic sketch is given at p. 215, was 
found at Barton House farm, on the 
property of Lord Bathurst. It ree 
presents Orpheus surrounded by cir- 
cles of birds and beasts, and it is re- 
markable that two other pavements 
of this design have been found in the 
same county, at Woodchester and at 
Withington, besides others at Hork- 
stow and Winterton in Lincolnshire.* 

A Corinthian capital found at Ci+ 
rencester, (now in the grounds of the 
Abbey House,) was engraved and de- 
scribed by Mr. Lysons,t whosupposed 
it to have belonged to a portico of 
equal dimensions to that of St. Mar- 
tin’s Church, Westminster. Since 
Mr. Lysons’s time, in 1838, two other 
remarkable fragments of this kind 
have been found in Mr. Gregory’s 
nursery, where they still remain, and 
are sketched at p. 209 of the present 
book. One exhibits the whole of two 
tiers of acanthus leaves, after the Co- 
rinthian order; but surmounted by 
portions of the hands and busts of 
human figures: the other stone exs 
plains the intention of the latter fea- 
tures, for it is the abacus of a capital, 
with four concave sides, in each of 
which is a human figure. This stone 
measures 43 feet from corner to corner; 
the other is two feet in diameter.{ 
These are very curious remains of 
Roman sculpture ; and as they are now 
exposed to the exterior atmosphere, 
they ought to be carefully drawn. 

We have only to add that “ a list 
of all the Roman Coins found in the 
neighbourhood, with a distinction to 
mark the scarce from those of foreign 
occurrence, has been furnished to the 


book, by an indefatigable antiquary 





* See Mr. Lysons’s remarks on these 
in Archeologia, vol. XVIII. p. 119. 

t+ Archeologia, vol. XVIII. pl. viii. 

¢ This is one half the diameter of the 
capital noticed by Mr, Lysons in the 
terms above quoted, 
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and collector;”’ but we have been in- 
formed that this list describes only 
** all”’ those Roman coins which have 
found their way into the possession of 
its compiler, and that those are but a 
small proportion of the coins which 
are deposited in the various cabinets 
inthetown. In the Roman names the 
printer has committed some dozen 
errors which will be obvious to those 
who are conversant with history and 
numismatics. 


History of the Partition of the Lennox. 
By Mark Napier, Esq. Advocate. 
Edinburgh, 1835, 8vo. pp. 272. 

IT cannot be denied that we take up 
this book for review most extrava- 
gantly after date. Still, as an his- 
torical work of some importance, 
which has not hitherto been intro- 
duced to our readers, we are induced 
to pay it the attention which is unde- 
niably its due. A stranger will be 
best informed of the merits of the dis- 
cussion, by the following statement 
made by the author himself :— 


‘¢ Who is Representative of Duncan 
eighth and last of the ancient Earls of 
‘the Lennox’? This question, which in- 
volves the right to the dignity, has never 
been fully and fairly considered. Indeed 
the fate of this interesting Comitatus is 
very slightly and erroneously recorded by 
the best Historians of Scotland. It has 
been asserted that the honours were for- 
feited in the person of Earl Duncan, and 
the Lennox annexed to the Crown. Yet 
it can be proved that those honours were 
taken up by service to the very Earl 
against whom forfeiture has been alleged ; 
and that the Comitatus itself descended 
by right of inheritance through his heirs- 
general for centuries. The same Histo- 
rians had to record the transmission of 
the dignity through the Stewarts of Derne- 
ly, and therefore found it necessary to 
assume a new creation in favour of that 
family. Yet it can be distinctly proved 
that the race of Dernely itself never pre- 
tended that such was the case, but claimed 
and kept the title of Earls of Lennox 
upon the pretension of their right of 
blood alone.’’ (Pref. p. v.) 


The circumstances here alluded to 
furnish a remarkable illustration of the 
rise and declension of families. The 
house of Stewart, one of the early 
steps in whose ascension was their 
marriage with a heiress of the Lennox, 
attained and occupied for several ge- 
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nerations, first the throne of their na- 
tive country, and then that of a neigh- 
bouring and mightier kingdom: and, 
whilst thus enjoying the plenitude of 
the royal prerogative, they bestowed 
their ancient title of Lennox, with the 
dignity both of Earl and Duke, first 
on the younger, and afterwards on the 
illegitimate, branch of the house. But 
now the house of Stewart has passed 
away: whilst the rights of inheritance 
are indefeasible, and the lawful re- 
presentatives of the ancient line ad- 
vance their claims, originating in times 
as ancient as those from which the 
Stewarts dated theirs, and before their 
royal grandeur, now departed, had com- 
menced. 

‘The only attempts hitherto made to 
clear this history are by legal antiquaries, 
who have taken but a partial view of the 
subject, and the nature of whose compi- 
lations are neither fitted nor intended for 
general circulation.’’ (P. vi.) 

These are, a Case for Haldane of 
Gleneagles, by Mr. Wedderburn, af- 
terwards Lord Chancellor Lough- 
borough ; a Case for Lennox of Wood- 
head, by Robert Hamilton, Esq. 1813; 
a Statement, by John Riddell, Esq. 
Advocate, 1828, which “is sufficiently 
conclusive against Woodhead ; ” Me- 
moirs of Merchiston, by the present 
author, 1834; and ‘* Observations 
upon the Rusky and Lennox families, 
and other points in Mr. Napier’s 
Memoirs of Merchiston,’”’ forming a 
portion of Mr. Riddell’s “ ‘Tracts, 
Legal and Historical,’”’ 8vo. 1835. 

To the lastmentioned treatise the 
volume before us is intended to furnish 
the rejoinder, Mr. Napier having 
‘‘ arrived at the conclusion that nei- 
ther the case for Gleneagles, nor the 
more modern pretensions put forward 
on the part of Woodhead, could stand 
in law before a Case for Merchiston ;” 
and he has, by a diligent perusal of all 
former compilations on the subject, 
and an examination of every original 
record, public and private, including 
the charter-chest of Lord Napier, en- 
deavoured to form a complete “ His- 
tory of the Partition of the Lennox.” 


‘* LEVENACHS, or LEVENAUCHEN, a 
Gaelic term signifying the field of the 
smooth stream, comprehended the original 
sheriffdom of Dumbarton, a rich and ex- 
tensive district of Scotland, which has 
since suffered various dismemberments in 
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favour of the neighbouring counties. The 
name has assumed the forms of Levenaz, 
Lenar, and Lennox, which latter is the 
modern appellation.’”’ (P. 1.) 


The precise date of the erection of 
the Earldom is not known; but the 
first Earl was named Alwyn, and 
flourished between the middle and the 
close of the twelfth century. Addi- 
tional obscurity attends this early por- 
tion of the history of the title, from its 
having been also attributed at the same 
period to David Earl of Huntingdon, 
brother to King William the Lion. 

With respect to the first two Earls, 
Mr. Napier appears to us to have 
fallen into a positive, though perhaps 
unimportant, error. He quotes a 
charter of ‘‘ Maldowen filius et heres 
Comitis Alwini junioris comitis de 
Levenax et heredis Alwini senioris 
comitis de Levenax,” which proves, 
he says, ‘‘ that the two Alwyns were 
both at the same time designed Earls of 
Lennox, probably because the son was 
fear of the Comitatus, while the fa- 
ther was life renter.’? Now surely Mr. 
Napier here sees too much ; the Latin 
plainly signifies nothing more than 
that Maldowen was the son and heir 
of Earl Alwin the second Earl of Le- 
venax, who was the heir of Alwin the 
first Earl of Levenax, then deceased. 
Many charters, we are sure, could be 
found, where the word ‘heres’ 
simply means successor, that is, the 
person who had already inherited on 
the death of his predecessor. 


‘* From Alwyn the Earldom passed in 
lineal male succession, as follows : 

. Alwyn. IV. Malcolm. 
II. Alwyn. V. Malcolm. 

III. Maldowen. VI. Donald. 

With Earl Donald the direct male line 
ceased. He left an only daughter, Mar- 
garet, who became Countess of Lennox, 
and married Walter, son of Allan de 
Fasselane, her own cousin, and heir- 
male of her house. . 

‘¢ In consequence of a resignation by 
Walter and Margaret in 1385, Robert IT. 
granted to their son Duncan, and his 
heirs, a charter of the whole Comitatus. 
In accordance with the territorial nature 
of feudal dignities in those times, Walter 
de Fasselane had obtained the title of 
Earl of Lennox in right of his spouse ; 
and in like manner, upon the resignation 
of his parents in his favour, Duncan be- 
came eighth Earl of Lennox, in his father’s 
lifetime.” (P. 3.) 

‘The next and ruling investiture of 
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the Earldom arose out of a family con- 
tract between Earl Duncan and the Regent 
Robert Stewart, Earl of Menteith and 
Fife. In 1391 the Earl of Lennox, who 
had been left a widower, without male 
issue, but with three daughters, Isabella, 
Margaret, and Elizabeth, became a party 
to a contract of marriage between his 
eldest daughter, Isabella, and Sir Mur- 
doch Stewart, the Regent’s eldest son ; 
whereby it was ‘ accorded that the said 
Earl of the Levenax shall resign up in our 
Lord the King’s hand all his Earldom of 
the Levenax, to be infeft again of his said 
Earldom, to him and to his heirs male, 
gotten or for to be gotten lawfully of his 
body ; whom failing, to the said Sir Mur- 
doch and Isabella, and to the longest liver 
of them, and to the heirs lawfully to be 
gotten between them; whom failing, to 
the nearest and lawful heirs of the fore- 
said Earl of the Levenax.’ (P. 4, 5.) 

‘Upon the 8th Nov. 1392, King 
Robert III. granted a charter under the 
great seal to Earl Duncan, of the whole 
Earldom of Levenax, proceeding upon his 
resignation in terms of the above contract, 
and containing the limitations then agreed 
to, which became the ruling investiture. 

‘* About the period of these settlements 
all the daughters of Earl Duncan were 
married, and certainly without disparage- 
ment to any of them: Isabella to Sir 
Murdoch Stewart, the King’s nephew; 
Margaret to Sir Robert Menteith of 
Rusky ; and Elizabeth to Sir John Stew- 
art of Dernely.’? (P. 4—7.) 


Earl Duncan possessed the dignity 
until his death in 1425. Inthe mean- 
time the Regent became Duke of 
Albany, retaining possession of the 
supreme power in Scotland until his 
decease in 1420,* and even transmit- 





* Mr. Napier here makes this import- 
ant historical note, which we quote in 
order to give it a wider circulation: 
‘¢ Every historian of Scotland has recorded 
that the Regent Robert died 3rd Septem- 
ber 1419. I find, however, in the regis- 
ter of the Great Seal, a charter of con- 
firmation by James I. dated at Edinburgh 
Aug. 29, 1430, of a charter ‘ avunculi sui 
Roberti Ducis Albania,’ which charter 
of Duke Robert is dated ‘ apud Falkland, 
Aug. 4, 1420, an. gub. 15.’ This clears 
up a difficulty started by Pinkerton, that, 
in the records, the year 1423 is called an. 
gub. 3 of Duke Murdoch. Pinkerton 
attempts to explain this by the inference 
that, although Duke Robert died in 1419, 
his son Murdoch was not recognised as 
Regent until 1420.’’ P.9.—Mr. Napieralso 
states, on the authority of the Scotichro- 
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ting it to his son, Murdoch, the hus- 
band of Isabella of the Levenax. But, 
after the resumption of the royal power 
by the elder line of the Stewarts, the 
vengeance of King James was implaca- 
ble towards any member of the hated 
house of Albany. Of the three high- 
spirited sons, James Stewart, the 
second, alone escaped the scaffold, and 
that for a perpetual exile in Ireland, 
The Regent himself, ‘‘ whose gentle- 
ness appears to have deserved a 
better fate than to expiate the offences 
of his race,’? was condemned to forfeit 
his life; nor was even the aged 
Earl Duncan spared, although in his 
eightieth year, and though the his- 
torian is unable to find his name con- 
cerned in any public event for many 
years preceding, except that he had 
been the foremost to welcome the re- 
turning Monarch among the Scotish 
nobles who went to meet King James 
at Durham! 


* A curious feature in the mysterious 
fate of the old Earl of Lennox is, that, 
though condemned and executed for some 
alleged high crime and misdemeanour, his 
fief Sanaa no forfeiture, even at a time 
when the Crown was eager to aggrandise 
itself at the expenseofthe nobles.” (P.13.) 

The eldest daughter, Isabella, resided 
on the island of Inchmuryne, in Loch- 
lomond ; and as James, the only one of 
her children who escaped the scaffold, 
died without legitimate issue, the estate 
fell to her sisters Margaret and Eliza- 
beth. The former of these ladies was 
ancestress of the Napiers of Merchis- 
ton and the Haldanes of Gleneagles : 
the latter was married to Sir John 
Stewart, a distinguished soldier in the 
service of Charles VII. who acquired 
the titles of Seigneur d’Aubigny and 
Comte d’Evreux, and was killed at the 
siege of Orleans. His grandson John, 
Lord Dernely, is known in history by 
the title of Earl of Lennox, and trans- 
mitted it through a long succession to 
King James VI. His assumption of 
the title is a matter of some obscurity ; 
but Mr. Napier supposes that, having 
got himself improperly returned by a 
packed jury, as heir to Earl Duncan in 
the principal messuage of the Earldom, 





nicon, vol. ii. pp. 474 and 481, that James 
I, was restored to his kingdom in 1423; 
which Mr. Tytler (vol. iii. p. 199) has 
placed under 1424, 
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he took up the title as a natural con. 
sequence. If, instead of “‘a packed 
jury” our author will substitute a 
presumed exercise of the royal pre- 
rogative, we think the supposition 
would be accordant with the feudal 
usages of that age, which included the 
privilege of election among coheiresses, 
for the inheritance of an indivisible 
feif, as indeed is still the case in Eng- 
land with regard to Baronies by Writ 
when in abeyance. 

Lord Dernely’s son John is the 
Lennox mentioned in Marmion,* for 
he fell, along with Sir Alexander Na- 
pier of Merchiston, the elder represen- 
tative of the Earldom, on Flodden field, 
John’s grandson was Earl Matthew 
(known in history by the name of 
Lennox) the father of the ill-fated con. 
sort of Queen Mary. After Earl Mat- 
thew’s death, the Earldom merged in 
the crown of the infant James. New 
charters have since been granted, and 
the ducal family of Richmond are the 
present possessors of the title, But 
the tenor of Mr. Napier’s work is to 
show that it should always have re- 
mained in the Merchiston line, of 
which Lord Napier is the present 
representative ; and he argues accord- 
ingly, that John Lord Dernely was not 
Earl of Lennox by virtue of any special 
grant from the crown. 

The- other material point in this 
work is to establish the relationship 
between the Napiers of Merchiston 
and the English families of that name 
in Beds, Bucks, and Dorset. We have 
seen, in the reviewt of Napier’s Life, 
that in remote times similarity of 
names is not always conclusive of re- 
lationship ; but with regard to the case 
at issue, Mr. N. has collected so large 
a body of evidence, that something 
more than doubt is necessary to over- 
throw it. An analysis of it would be 
too long for our remaining limits ; 
suffice it to say, that, whether ex- 
amined historically, genealogically, or 
armorially, it is very strong, Yet it 
has escaped Mr. N. (whose researches 
have been extended in many directions) 
that the opinion of this relationship is 
supported by the quaint historian 
Fuller, His Church History was 
published in 1656, and, curiously 





* “Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle.”’ 
tT Oct. 1841, p, 398, 
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enough, has each of its chapters dedi- 
cated to a different person. Thus the 
second section of the fourth book is 
inscribed ‘To Sir Gerard Napier of 
Dorsetshire,* Baronet,” and Fuller 
says, ‘‘1 tender these my labours unto 
you, knowing the very name of Napier 
acceptable to all scholars, ever since 
the learned laird of Marchistown (no 
stranger to your blood, as I am in- 
formed,) by his logarithms contracted 
the pains, and so by consequence 
prolonged the time and life of all 
employed in numeration.” Fuller 
added wood-cuts of the arms of the 
‘* patrons,”’ as he styled them ; and the 
coat which he has given as belonging 
to Sir G. Napier, is the same as the 
Scotish, with the hand for the baro- 
netal difference. 

Mr. N. proceeds to argue, that Mr. 
Riddell has erroneously treated the 
grant of arms of Thirlestane as a for- 
gery. The event is an interesting one, 
and is related in some of the histories 
of Scotland, but nowhere more plea- 
singly than in the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. In Pinkerton’s concise ex- 
pressions, King James V. granted to 
John Scot of Thirlestane ‘‘ an addition 
to his arms,f and the motto Ready ay 
Ready, to reward the support of the 
King at Soutra, when all the other 
chiefs desired to retreat.”” The original 
document is not known to be extant; 
but by a warrant of King William IE. 
dated 18th December, 1700, the privi- 
lege is confirmed. The late Lord Na- 
pier, in a letter to Mr. N., suggests 
that, when the Thirlestane branch be- 
came impoverished, some time ago, 
the original document may have been 
carried away with other papers by 
John Scott, who retired to Davington. 
«*We are not possessed (he adds) of 
any of the old papers of Thirlestane.” 

The family notices of the Scotts of 
Thirlestane and Howpaslot, the male 
ancestors of the present Lord Napier 
(for the latter name was assumed, 
in 1699) are very interesting. The 
present descendant of John Scott is an 





* A view of the old almshouse at Dor- 
chester, called ‘‘ Napper’s Mite,’’ and 
noticed by Mr. Napier in p. 213, has been 
given in our Magazine for 1833, Old 
Series, vol. CIII. i. 42s. 

+ The royal bordure of fleurs-de-lis.— 
R 


ev. 
Gent. Mac. Vou, XVIII. 
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old soldier; he is virtually chief of the 
clan, and it is a curious circumstance, 
that Major-General Mark Napier was 
unconsciously commanding his chief, 
who was a private in his regiment. 
/ letter from this soldier, William 
Scott, is given, which every lover of 
genealogy will be delighted with. We 
wish it were not too long to transcribe ; 
but indeed we must conclude with the 
following extract from ‘‘ The Sailor’s 
Midnight Burial,” by the late Lord 
Napier, of whose poetical talents this 
specimen only has appeared, so far as 
we are aware. 
*¢ Dark and dismal is the hour, 
Midnight waves prepare the tomb ; 
Fearful is the shooting star 
Glist’ning through the dreary gloom ; 
Vivid flashes in the sphere 
Light for him the angry wave ; 
Thunders rolling o’er the deep 
Seal him in a watery grave ; 
Whistling winds among the shrouds 
Chilling blasts of terror blow ; 
Yawning wide the foaming surge 
Wraps his corse descending low ; 
Glorious shall he rise again 
When the sea gives up her dead—’’ 
The graphical illustrationsare chiefly 
seals and autographs, with views of 
Merchiston and Wrightshouses, and 
St. Mary’s Loch in Ettrick Forest. 


Memoir of the Life of Richard Phillips 
8vo. pp. 292. 


IF it be true, as Johnson observes, 
that there never has been a life of 
which a narrative would not be useful, 
the remark may justly be applied to 


religious denominations. Psycholo- 
gical biography is particularly valua- 
ble, to shew the workings of religious 
principle under different aspects. From 
the one extreme of fanaticism to the 
other of mere rationalism, something 
may always be learned, whether we 
contemplate ill-regulated exuberance 
or jejune vacuity ; for both alike direct 
us toward the golden mean. 

The subject of this memoir was a 
member of the ‘‘ Society of Friends,” 
and as few specimens of Quaker biog- 
raphy have come in our way, we have 
read it attentively. The phraseology, 
in the extracts from letters, is occa- 
sionally obscure, and the authoress 
(Mr. Phillips’s daughter) appears 
aware of this, as she occasionally sub- 
joins notes in anaes > i it. To 
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those, however, who prefer active to 
meditative biography, this memoir will 
not be uninteresting. Mr. Phillips 
was an earnest advocate of the Slave- 
Trade Abolition, the Contagious-fever- 
prevention Hospital (to which insti- 
tution he was treasurer,) Vaccination, 
the Amelioration of the criminal code, 
and the Bible Society ; and as a speci- 
men of his modesty, we may mention, 
that, on seeing the first public meeting 
of this society numerously attended, 
he went home, thinking the proceed- 
ings would not be in his retired prac- 
tical line of operation. To these must 
be added local charities, particularly 
at Swansea, his native place, and in 
behalf of the Scilly Islands. When 
he applied at the Pavilion at Brighton 
for relief for the starving islanders, the 
Prince Regent naturally made in- 
quiries about him, and was told by 
his physician (who happened also to 
attend the Phillips family) that he 
might ‘‘ be safely trusted, though he 
was the greatest beggar in the king- 
dom.” The result was a hundred 
pounds, transmitted through Sir Ben- 
jamin (now Lord) Bloomfield. 

Mr. Phillips, in whose character 
humility was a principal feature, used 
“to compare himself to the quiet little 
mole, which works in silence and ob- 
scuritybeneath the surface of the earth, 
and permits only the effects of his Ja- 
bours to become visible.” (p. 118.) 
Being originally intended for the law, 
** he eventually took the conveyancing 
branch as the one which presented the 
fewest difficulties to his conscientious 
feelings.” (p. 13.) As this is not a 
solitary instance of such scruples, we 
mention the case, since it may be of 
use to other minds that are tried by 
the same doubts. To argue against 
such feelings is not always the best 
mode of treating them; it is better 
to point out how other persons have 
acted under similar anxicties. 

A remarkable anecdote of Anne 
Boleyn is introduced at p. 7. Mr. P.’s 
mother was descended from an old fa- 
mily named Gwynne. 

‘One of them, a Captain Gwynne, 
commanded the guard of the Tower dur- 
ing the incarceration of Anne Boleyne: 
and I have seen, in the possession of my 
aunt,* a little gold trinket for a watch, in 





* It is the authoress who speaks. 
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the shape of a cannon, with a serpent 
twined round it. Anne Boleyne present- 
ed this to Captain Gwynne, just before 
her execution, as a token of gratitude for 
his humane conduct towards her; re- 
marking, as she gave it to him, that ‘a 
serpent of a present it had been to her;’ 
for it was a gift of Henry the Eighth to 
Anne before her marriage.” 


We do not infer from this anecdote 
that the unfortunate Anne uttered 
these words in a vindictive mind, but 
rather in a plaintive one. She pro- 
bably meant that it had proved a 
Swpov ddepoy, and that if she had 
never been in the way of receiving it, 
she would have been the happier in 
escaping her melancholy fate. 

Thomas Corbyn, Mr. P.’s father-in- 
law, was a good practical gardener, 
when the science was comparatively 
little cultivated, and ‘‘ the public are 
indebted to him for strawberries of the 
finest flavour, those called ‘ the pines,’ 
which he carefully selected from the 
other sorts, and cultivated with great 
care and skill, at his residence in 
Kentish Town.” (p. 54.) 

The volume contains two portraits 
of Mr. and Mrs. Phillips. Perhaps 
the long extracts from Cowper’s Poems 
might have been omitted, as that book 
is in everybody’s hands. But this is 
of little moment, and we cordially re- 
commend the book as deserving a place 
among the biographies of the bene- 
volent and the pious. 


A Grammar of the Greek Language, 
chiefly from the German of Raphael 
Kiihner. Syntax. By William Ed- 
ward Jelf, M.A, Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 1842. 


AS this is the second Greek Gram- 
mar, which has within the last twelve 
years been translated by Students of 
Christ Church, an ill-natured reviewer 
would, perhaps, be led to assert that 
no scholar is to be found on the banks 
of the Isis with learning enough to 
put forth an original work; while a 
kinder one would say that such is the 
modesty of the Grecians at Oxford that 
they are content, like Socrates, to be 
the midwives merely of the thoughts 
of others. 


The first was the Grammar of 


Thiersch, which was put into English 
by the late D, K. Sandford, 


But 
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though the Professor of Greek at 
Munich is almost the only man of 
imagination who has written a gram- 
mar; yet, so little was the interest 
felt in this country for a work, devoted 
chiefly to the language of Homer, that 
the Professor of Greek at Glasgow 
was naturally unwilling to proceed 
with a profitless speculation; and the 
portion of Thiersch’s Grammar, re- 
lating to the syntax, has remained a 
sealed book except to those convers- 
ant with German. 

The present one has been put into 
an English dress by Mr. Jelf. But 
as Kiihner had boldly broken out of 
the beaten path and commenced the 
accidence with the verb instead of the 
noun, Mr. Jelf, who, no doubt, re- 
membered the ill success of his fellow- 
student’s undertaking, and can scarcely 
be ignorant how little disposed are the 
English to adopt any novel notions, 
determined to publish first the second 
portion of Kiihner’s work. For, ac- 
cording to Mr. Jelf, it is in the syn- 
tax, where the want of a philosophical 
arrangement is chiefly felt, and the 
necessity of an explanation of the 
phenomena of the Greek language re- 
quired the most; and as on these 
points the grammars at present within 
the reach of the student are sadly de- 
ficient, Mr. Jelf has had recourse to 
Kiihner to supply the vacuum. 

They, however, who have looked 
into the Intermediate Grammar by 
Buttman, published in an English 
form by the late E. H. Barker, will 
be disposed to assert that Philosophy 
has been actually put to the torture to 
compel her to explain—what she has 
never yet done—the laws of syntax, or 
even the first rudiments of the acci- 
dence; nor will the mysteries of the 
dead languages be ever unfolded, until 
a Hermes shall arise to tell us why 
the characteristic of the future tense 
is in Greek the letter =, and in Latin 
the letter B; and why, in Greek, the 
perfect tense has a reduplication in the 
first syllable, and an aspirate in the 
last in the case of some verbs, but not 
in others ; and why, in Latin, certain 
verbs are called Deponents, and certain 
parts of speech Supines. 

Instead, however, of merely trans- 
lating the German original, Mr. Jelf 
tells us he has remodelled it; and, 
though the greater part of the volume 


is taken from the work of Kiihner, 
yet much has been added relating to 
the middle verb, the particle *Av, the 
preposition Ilapa, and the compound 
verbs; and that, by such additions, 
the number of sections has been in- 
creased from 865 to 904. 

To review thoroughly a work con- 
sisting of 534 closely printed 8vo. 
pages, would fill, at least, two of our 
numbers. For it would be requisite 
to examine in detail all the passages 
which have been quoted in support of 
anomalies in syntax, and to shew that 
they have been either corrected by the 
collations of MSS. or that, as they 
carry on their face proofs of being 
merely literal errors, all the arguments 
which have been produced in their de- 
fence, betray at best the perverted in- 
genuity of a sophistical advocate. 

But were it possible to discuss even 
a tythe of the passages alluded to, it 
would be useless to do so, as our 
Magazine is little likely to fall into the 
hands of Kiihner. We may, however, 
suggest to Mr. Jelf, first, the propriety 
of trusting less to Kiihner, who has not 
only taken the greater part of his quo- 
tations second-hand, but even per- 
verted them occasionally to suit his 
own theory—and secondly, of placing 
a greater confidence, than he is disposed 
to do, in the dicta of Dawes; whosesyn- 
tactical canons have been confirmed to 
the letter in the case of Sophocles, 
Aristophanes, Thucydides, Plato, Xe- 
nophon, Isocrates, Demosthenes, and 
the minor orators, by MSS. discovered 
since the time of that most sensible of 
critics; who first carried out, to its 
full extent, the principle of inductive 
philosophy, which, whatever Her- 
mann may assert to the contrary, is 
the only sure guide to truth as well in 
the phenomena of language as of 
science. 

To the fact that the conjectures of 
Dawes, who boldly corrected the pas- 
sages that militated against his theories, 
have been extensively confirmed by 
MSS. the scholars of Germany have 
wilfully shut their eyes; and have as- 
serted that, as it is impossible to be- 
lieve that ancient writers were guilty 
of no mistakes, those MSS. which con- 
tain the greatest number of anomalies 
in syntax are to be considered the best, 
and those the worst, where such 
anomalies have been corrected by fas- 
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tidious grammarians ; whom Goettling 
sneers at as belonging to the sect of 
Phrynichus. 

This doctrine, originally promul- 
gated by Hermann, has, it is true, 
been repudiated in part in the Preface 
to his edition of the Andromache of 
Euripides ; only because it had been 
adopted by scholars, of whose talents 
Hermann has a very mean opinion. 
But it is ‘all a-growing, a-blowing,” 
in the pages of his pupils; who, 
rather than confess how egregiously 
they have been duped by their versa- 
tile teacher, are ready to swallow any 
pill of absurdity, if it be only con- 
cealed with the flour of an argument ; 
and hence Kiihner has deemed it suf- 
ficient to run throvgh the notes of 
Pflugk, Stalbaum and Bremi, on Eu- 
ripides, Plato and the Greek orators, 
and to cull from them as pretty a 
nosegay of anomalies as ever tortured 
the sense with the aroma of exotics. 

But though these are the scholars 
whose works are chiefly quoted, yet 
reference ought rather to have been 
made to Matthie; for he is the sun of 
Greek Grammar, ‘‘ to whose font 
those editors repair, and in their tiny 
notes draw light.” His name is, 
however, mentioned scarcely half a 
dozen times by Kiihner; while still 
greater injustice has been done to 
Poppo; whose Prolegomena to Thu- 
cydides has been put into constant 
requisition; and yet Kiihner has not 
deigned even to mention the work of a 
person who has spent a quarter of a 
century upon Thucydides, and left his 
author nearly as difficult and corrupt as 
ever. 

In confirmation of our assertion 
that Kiihner is content to derive his 
information second hand, we may re- 
fer to § 416, where he quotes from 
Phil. 1354. Syés dmeipnkos ody dva- 
mavow, and thus repeats the error of 
Elmsley at Med. 1242, who wrote 
ibid. instead of Hipp. where that verse 
is to be found, while he was vainly 
endeavouring to prove that the first 
pers. sing. subj. can, like the first 
pers. pl. be used by itself to express 
an exhortation. 

To verify likewise our second asser- 
tion that Kiihner has perverted a pas- 
sage to suit his own theory, we will 
refer to § 415, Obs. 2, where he 
quotes from Plato, Legg. p. 942, C, 
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ovr Eorw ove Tore yevntat Kpeirroy, as 
being similar to the expression in 
Hom. 08. 1. 437. Ovx éo8 otros avip 
ovr groera ovd€ yevnrat, and in ¢. 
(not B.) 201. Ovx éo8 obros avnp diepds 
Bpords ovde yevnra. But he does not 
state that in Plato the text is Tévrov 
yap ovr gorw ovre more pi yéevnra 
kpeirrov—a syntax as correct as the 
other is the reverse, and similar to 
Rep. p. 492, E. ot're yap yiyverat otre 
yéeyovev ovd’ ody pu) yevnra: for in this 
formula the prohibitive p7 cannot be 
omitted in Attic Greek, whatever it 
may be in the Greek of Germany ; 
where alone would be tolerated the 
absurdity of supposing that ovdé 
yevntae could, even in the Pseud- 
Homeric Odyssey, be admissible after 
ovd’ gocerat. 

But though we could fill page after 
page with passages to prove the deter- 
mination of German Greek gramma- 
rians to admit every anomaly, no mat- 
ter how completely at variance with 
the genius of the language and the 
dictates of common sense, we will 
produce just three examples ; enough, 
we conceive, to convince the most 
sceptical of our readers. 

The first is in ASsch. Eum. 580. od 
S’cioaye—tyvde kuvpooer Sixnv. Here, 
says Kiihner, in § 379, Obs. 1. 
Apollo, forgetting the sex of Minerva, 
and thinking only of her character as 
the Thesmothetes, addresses her as a 
male. But, alas! for this fine-spun 
theory, obtained in part from Wellaver, 
the so-called saviour of Aischylus, the 
reading xupooy is merely an error of 
the pressofTurnebus forxupéaor, found 
in MS. Guelf. Ald. and Rob. 

The second is in the same play, v. 
930, xipt €xovres Ocal, rdv Moiput pa- 
tpoxaciyynrac: where Kiihner says that 
Oeai means ‘‘ gods;”’ and he might 
have added, that as 6eoi is of both 
genders, so Oeal is epicene likewise, for 
in the Orphic Theogony deities were 
considered hermaphrodital; or he 
might have alleged any other equally 
fanciful and far-fetched reason for re- 
jecting Wakefield’s Ocoi: who doubtless 
knew that in the Codex Archetypus 
the word was written 6, for which 
Triclinius subsituted @eai to suit the 
metre, and, as he fancied, the sense 
likewise; for he of course conceived 
the Furies were alluded to; although 
it is evident that by xvpu’ €xovres Geol 
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the poet meant Pluto and Proserpine, 
who were related to the Fates through 
their common mother Earth. Her- 
mann, indeed, once imagined that by 
Oeai were intended the “Qpa, but the 
idea has been doubtless rejected long 
ago, after it had served the purpose 
of mystifying Bliimner. 

The third passage is in Theocrit. xx. 
7, where, to show that a neuter verb 
may take an accusative, when it carries 
with it the idea of a verb transitive, 
Kiihner, in § 548, Obs. with the 
greatest gravity quotes from the poet 
of Syracuse the words—td & €xaoro- 
Tépw én’ drouxeis: as if the comparative 
éxaororépa, which Valckenaer had 
long ago proscribed, were to be found 
in any but German Greek; and as if 
eve could thus follow dockets, and be 
compared with 6 kodowds p’oixerae in 
Aristoph. ’Opy. 86, and as if it were 
not self-evident that Gorgo, fatigued 
with the distance she had walked, 
could not have said anything else to 
her friend Praxinoe than that ‘‘ you 
live far off, like at the land’s end,” in 
Greek—rv 5€ yas are réppov’ droukeis : 
for thus the expression yds tépyova, 
similar to réppara yis in Cratin. Fragm. 
would correspond with the remark of 
Praxinoe ; who says, that to prevent 
herself and Gorgo from being 
neighbours, her stupid husband had 
gone and taken a den, not dwelling, 
en’ €oxata yas—*‘ at the extremity of 
the land.” 

Weare, however, free to confess, 
that with the exception of those por- 
tions of his work, where Kiihner has 
attempted to defend the glaring errors 
of transcribers, his Grammar is likely 
to be of service to persons, who, hav- 
ing learned a little Greek by some more 
compendious method, may feel disposed 
to examine that wonderful language 
with the attention it merits. For our- 
selves we are particularly pleased with 
his .idea—if it be his—of making the 
cases depend on the external direction 
or position of whence, where, and whi- 
ther, applied to the genitive, dative, 
and accusative respectively ; but as he 
is, like the rest of his countrymen, far 
more afraid of saying too little than 
too much, his work might be ad- 
vantageously abridged ; and denuded 
of ‘its neoteric nomenclature, would 
doubtless be adopted as the basis of 
some new school-grammar, were it 
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not that nearly every principal clas- 
sical seminary has its own; which is 
found, despite all its imperfections, to 
answer the purpose of the best ele- 
mentary work. 

With regard to the portions of the 
publication for which Mr. Jelf says 
Kiihner is not responsible, we have 
only to lament that in the dissertation 
upon the particle *Av, whichis merely 
an abridgment of the one written by 
Hermann, Mr. Jelf should have chosen 
to perpetuate, rather than correct, the 
errors of the original author. Thus 
it is stated that av is sometimes, 
although rarely, united to a future in- 
dicative. But of this Mr. Jelf may 
rest assured, that the particle, which 
carries with it the idea of a conditional 
event, cannot be united to a tense that 
expresses only the idea of a positive 
one. The whole question has been so 
completely set at rest by the English 
translator of Poppo’s Prolegomena, pp. 
129—133, that it is quite useless to 
attempt to resuscitate it. Mr. Jelf 
ought rather to have said, as he has 
done in the case of a@v with a present 
indicative, that in the seeming in- 
stances to the contrary a corruption 
has taken place, which bas been cor- 
rected already, or which it requires no 
stretch of sagacity to amend. 

Equally lamentable is it to find Mr. 
Jelf so canght in the web of pseudo- 
metaphysics, which the scholars of 
Germany are constantly weaving, as 
to be led to believe that ay is united 
very often toa future indicative in the 
case of questions ; when all the in- 
stances, which have been hitherto dis- 
covered, amount to the mighty number 
of three ; and when to those three may 
be applied the observation already 
made, that they have been all corrected 
without the least effort. Equally in 
error is Mr. Jelf when he refers to 
Theocrit. xxiii. 35, "ANAd rv, mai, Kav 
TovTo Tavvcraroy adv re petov, and says 
there is an ellipse after xav; for, had 
he looked into Gaisford’s edition, he 
would have seen that the best MSS. 
and the oldest editions read cai : which 
has been adopted by Valckenaer, whose 
knowledge of Greek was fully equal to 
that of any living scholar. So, too, 


had Mr. Jelf not been carried away by 
his pursuit of shadows in the shape 
of reasons, he would have confessed 
that the optative without av expresses 
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a wish merely, and that the instances 
to the contrary are owing entirely to 
the errors of transcribers. Further, had 
Mr. Jelf not been content to repeat 
the ideas of others, he would not have 
referred to Soph. Phil. 572, pds motov 
ay révd dvtds Oddvaceds Ewe, to prove 
that the force of the particle, which is 
elsewhere always connected with a 
verb, may be thrown upon a pronoun, 
according to the theory of Matthie, 
Buttmann, and Hermann; as if any 
man, not determined to gulp an ab- 
surdity, would believe that after it had 
been stated that Ulysses and Diomed 
had been sent in search of some person, 
the inquiry would turn not upon the 
acts of both the parties sent, but of 
only one of them ; and as if the train 
of thought did not manifestly require, 
** Against what single person sailed 
they both?” as remarked by the En- 
glish editor of that play ; whose emen- 
dation—mpos moiov éva y’jv Sita trois 
dwrovis d6mAodvs—would have been 
adopted by Hermann in his 2d edi- 
tion, had it not been proposed by one, 
who is constantly exposing the non- 
sense of the scholars of Germany, 
and ridiculing Hermann’s perpetual 
tergiversation. Nor, lastly, would 
Mr. Jelf, had he trusted more to 
himself and less to others, have be- 
lieved that in Med. 941, Odx of8 ay ei 
meivaysu could be said for Ovx oid’ ef 
meiCayu Gv: as if ei—ay could be unit- 
ed to an optative under any circum- 
stances ; even though Mr. Donaldson 
has asserted in The New Cratylus, p. 
249, that ‘‘ Euripides was compelled 
by the necessities of the metre to mis- 
place the negative particle ;” and this 
too, when the clumsy poet might have 
avoided the double solecism by writ- 
ing, as Porson remarked, Ovx 010’ dp’ «i 
meivaupt, 

Such are a few of the observations 
suggested by the perusal of Mr. Jelf’s 
dissertation on” Av; for which he says 
that Kiihner—who, we can assure the 
reader, has quite enough to answer for 
in his own person—is not responsible ; 
and though we could proceed in the 
same strain through the whole of it, we 
deem it unnecessary to pursue the sub- 
ject further, and shall therefore con- 
clude this notice by just touching upon 
Mr. Jelf’s theory respecting the pre- 
position Iapd. 

“The original meaning of Mapa,” says 
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Mr. Jelf, ‘‘ is ‘ by the side of.’ Hence, 
as everything has four sides, the relations 
in which the object is viewed by the 
speaker will vary according to the posi- 
tion by one or other of these sides, and 
according to the power of the cases with 
which it is joined.’’ 

But for this novel discovery of Mr. 
Jelf, we should have asserted, that 
some things have only three sides, 
others four, others five, six, &c. and 
sides without number. Granting, 
however that everything has four 
sides, an inside and an outside, a fore- 
side and an hind-side, yet we cannot 
see how a four-sided figure, with four 
lines drawn parallel to them, one upon 
each side, can explain the phenomena 
of a preposition, which is united, not 
to one of four cases, but to only one 
of three. Had there been in Greek, 
as there is in Latin, an ablative case, 
and were mapa followed, according to 
circumstances, by a genitive, dative, 
accusative, and ablative respectively, 
Mr. Jelf’s geometric diagram might 
perhaps have enabled us to see some 
analogy between the properties of 
forms and prepositions ; but at present 
we are as much in the dark as if the 
diagram had never been drawn. Besides, 
if one diagram was required to explain 
the different meanings of mapa, an- 
other would surely be requisite in the 
case of mpos, and a third in that of émi, 
both of which we will leave for Mr. 
Jelf’s ingenuity to discover, and we 
doubt not he will meet with the same 
success as the great Scaliger did when 
he attempted to square the circle. 





P.S.—Since the preceding was put 
into the printer’s hands we have met 
with Professor Dunbar’s Exercises on 
the Syntax of the Greek Language (of 
which the 3d edit. appeared just 20 
years ago), and we found there the 
germ of Mr. Jelf’s idea of showing 
the different senses of the same or 
different prepositions by a diagram. 
The idea, it seems, was first promul- 
gated by one Wilkins, from whose 
Essay on the subject a curious extract is 
given by Dunbar. To Dunbar’s work, 
together with another of his own to 
which he refers, under the title of 
** An Analysis of the Greek Verb, con- 
taining a Treatise on the Origin and 
Power of *Av,’ but which we have 
never seen, had we known them earlier 
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we should have alluded, as contain- 
ing more correct notions on the subject 
of “Av than is to be found in any other 
dissertation ; and this we say with the 
greater confidencé, as we believe we 
have read nearly all that have appear- 
ed. Mr. Jelf would do well to consult 
Dunbar, and he will be enabled to cor- 
rect some errors into which his German 
masters have fallen, and at the same 
time open his eyes to the possible, and 
in some cases probable, origin of pre- 
positions and particles. The only points 
where Dunbar needs correction him- 
self is where he quotes Demosth. 
Coron. p. 281, to show that dv can be 
joined to a future participle, not aware 
that Elmsley had, 13 years previously, 
on Ach. 295, corrected that very pas- 
sage, by reading, on the authority of 
Hesychius, ouprvevodvrov for ovp- 
mvevodvrov, an emendation which 
Bremi would now, perhaps, adopt, for 
he tells us on Philip. III. § 70, that, 
although he once piously bowed to 
the dictum of his teacher Wolf, who 
had denied the doctrine of Dawes, yet 
he afterwards changed his creed when 
he saw that the canon of the English 
critic was confirmed by the collations 
of MSS. 

The Works of Ben Jonson, with a Me- 

moir. By Barry Cornwall, 8vo. 


THIS is an acceptable volume to all 
who can estimate the value of our old 
dramatic poets, and who recognize in 
that class but one name of higher im- 
portance than the one which is pre- 
fixed to the work before us. As a 
master of the force, energy, and pu- 
rity of the English language, in its 
best day, Jonson has no superior, and 
very few equals: as a poet he has 
many merits, and many drawbacks 
from those merits. His poetic fire is 
formed vot of the flashes of an ethe- 
rial nature; but rather of those rapid 
and continuous scintillations which 
are the result of the applications of 
scientific discovery. It is not the 
blaze flashing from the natural cloud, 
but the flame forced out of the elec- 
trical machine by combination of art. 
Yet he is a great poet, as measured by 
his rivals, his compeers, and his suc- 
cessors. He has been underrated at 
one time, and overrated at another. 
Gifford, who was always in extremes 
both in praise and blame, took him 





up, because Steevens and Malone, and 
the Shaksperian critics, had drawn 
hasty and wrong comparisons to his 
disadvantage. Mr. B. Cornwall has 
acted more impartially ; and formed a 
just and enlightened view of Jonson’s 
merits and defects. He also has given 
so judiciousan abridgment of the events 
of hislife,and some of his criticism is so 
good, and comes from so high a quarter, 
that, of one who is himself of the bro- 
therhood of the poets, that we must 
extract some parts, which we are sure 
will give both pleasure and informa- 
tion to our readers. We must add, 
that in his edition of Shakspere and 
Jonson, Mr. Moxon has been fortunate 
in his editors, who have in neither 
instance done injustice to his selec. 
tion, 


‘« Shakspere was and is, beyond all 
comparison, the greatest Poet that the 
world has ever seen. He is greatest in 
general power, and greatest in style, which 
is a symbol or evidence of power ; for the 
metre of verse corresponds with the power 
of the poet, as the swell and tumult of the 
sea answers to the winds that call them 
up. From Lear down to Pericles, there 
ought to be no mistake between Shakspere 
and any other writer ; and in considering 
his qualities, it should ever be remember- 
ed that he was not a mere poet in the 
vulgar sense of the term; that is to say, 
a creature dwelling in the regions of fancy, 
babbling in verse, dreaming in the sun- 
shine, and spinning idle, although inge- 


nious metaphors. On the contrary, he 


was a man eminently acute, logical, phi- 
losophical. His reasoning faculty was on 
a par with his imagination, and pervaded 
all his works as completely. His Hen 

V. proves that he could argue a case with 
the precision of alawyer. His Coriolanus, 
Julius Cesar, Troilus and Cressida, Lear, 
the Tempest, and the historical plays, 
show that he was profoundly versed in 
the secrets and ends of government, the 
movements of faction, the administration 
and abuse of justice, and all that consti- 
tutes the political world. We hold him to 
have been not one but legion, and we think 
that in all the cases where critics have 
attempted to distinguish him by any one 
particular excellence of intellect, they have 
failed. One writer has brought forward 
his imagination, another his sublimity or 
humour, whilst Mr. Gifford refers to his 
wit, in which he scarcely has been equal- 
led. If we ourselves were desired to 
point to any one quality as predominant 
above the rest, we should be inclined to 
fix upon the infinite delicacy of his mind, 
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which (with equal subtleness and judg- 
ment) defines the thousand shades and va- 
rieties of human character—all that lies be- 
tween the good and the bad, the strong and 
the weak, the high and the low. Or wemight 
perhaps rest on that marvellous freedom 
from egotism, which enabled him to create 
so many beings, (all with the stamp of 
humanity upon them,) without betraying 
a single touch of any humour or infirmity 
peculiar to himself. But we should do 
neither ; for his great merit, as it appears 
to us, is that he had no peculiar, no pro- 
minent merit ; his mind was so well con- 
stituted, so justly and admirably balanced, 
that it had nothing in excess. It was the 
harmonious combination, the well-ad- 
justed powers, aiding and answering to 
each other as occasion required, that pro- 
duced his completeness, and constituted, 
as we think, the secret of his great, entire, 
intellectual strength. It is small dispa- 
ragement to Jonson to say, that he stands 
second only to so wonderful a man; and 
we think that, on the whole, he must be 
held in the drama to occupy the second 
place. The palm should always be given 
to originality ; and, among the contempo- 
raries of Shakspere, Jonson was the most 
original.’’ 


The author well observes, 


“Tt is an error to say that Shakspere 
has no style. There is not one of the 
dramatic writers of the Elizabethan period, 
whose pen may be so easily traced. 
Besides the superior merit of his verse, it 
has two qualities which (although they 
may now and then occur in public) do not 
distinguish any other author. The first 
is this, that his speeches, instead of being 
directed or limited for the time to one 
person or subject only, radiate so to 
speak, or point on all sides, dealing with 
all persons present, and with all objects 
which can be supposed to influence the 
speaker. Hence, his scenes, instead of 
being conversations confined for the time 
to two speakers, are often matters of 
extensive and complicated interest, in 
which the sentiments and humours of 
various persons are interwoven, and 
brought to play upon each other, as in 
the natural world. Another distinction 
is this; that the most subtle and profound 
reflections frequently enrich and are in- 
volved in the dialogue, without impeding 
it. In other authors, they are not cast 
out in the same profusion, nor in the 
same mode; they constitute with them, 
indeed, independent speeches, or they are 
reserved for the conclusion of a speech, 
or to point it after the fashion of an 
epigram. Shakspeare throws out his 
wisdom with a careless hand, without 
stopping to make it conspicuous or ef- 
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fective. The thoughts which occur in his 
works—often within the limits of a mere 
parenthesis—would form a renown for 
another author.”’ 


Of Jonson his biographer speaks 
with discernment and impartiality in 
the following manner. 


‘¢ Jonson stood alone, his course being 
beside Shakspeare, not in his track. He 
took his way ona far lower level, it is true, 
yet on a way that he had himself dis- 
covered. He borrowed help, indeed, not 
unfrequently, from his friends, the ancients, 
and illuminated his subjects with their 
thoughts ; but so far as regards the style 
and construction of his plays, Jonson was 
decidedly original. He owed as little to 
his contemporaries, or to the English 
poets who preceded him, as Shakspeare 
himself’? * * * * 


Nothing, we could suppose, could be 
more unwise than to bring Jonson in 
comparison with our great dramatic 
poet. Yet the judgment of Jonson, 
always a favourite point with his 
admirers, has been praised at the 
expense of that of Shakspere. To 
admit that Shakspere was the greater 
genius, was unavoidable; so, in order 
to give Jonson something towards an 
equipoise, his judgment was thrown 
into the scale. This mode of array- 
ing the merits of the two poets has 
been admitted without an examination, 
and has now become a common-place 
with all persons who are readier to 
believe than to investigate a proposi- 
tion—by which, we mean the majority 
of readers. 

In the present case, we think that the 
received idea is an error in criticism. 
For when we speak of judgment, we 
must mean judgment in reference to 
the entire drama, not to a mere ar- 
rangement of scenes and events, which 
are little more than its mechanism, 
but to the construction and develope- 
ment of characters, the conduct and 
style of the dialogue, and the general 
truth and completeness of the play. 
Now, taking all these things into con- 
sideration, there cannot, we think, bea 
doubt as to the immense superiority 
of Shakspere. In the management 


of his scenes, Jonson is frequently in- 
judicious, inasmuch as he is very pro- 
lix and inactive, making little or no 
progress in the story; while the 
speeches, as in Catiline and other 
dramas, are tedious beyond those of 
any contemporary writer. He is inju- 
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dicious, where he introduces into his 
dramas a multitude of characters who 
throw no light upon the story, and 
lend no interest to it, occupying space 
that had better been bestowed upon 
the principal objects of the plot. He 
is injudicious, because he has selected 
subjects of temporary fashion and in- 
terest as the groundwork for the dis- 
play of his humour, instead of resort- 
ing to those qualities of mind, which, 
however they may vary with circum- 
stances, are nevertheless prominent in 
themselves, and matters of interest to 
allmen. Again—the very principle 
and essence of a play consists in its 
attracting the sympathy of the audi- 
ence for one or more of the persons 
of the drama; and yet there is scarcely 
a male, and not one female character, 
in the entire range of Jonson’s plays, 
concerning whose fate we trouble our- 
selves even for an instant. It is these 
drawbacks that, notwithstanding much 
good and some beautiful writing—not- 
withstanding an abundance of senten- 
tious sayings, and a great deal of wit 
and humour—have banished thedramas 
of Ben Jonson from the English stage. 
And yet the works of our author richly 
deserve the attention of every one de- 
sirous of becoming acquainted with 
the English literature; for he is a 
sound and sensible thinker at all 
times : his style is for the most part 
pure and natural; sometimes, indeed, 
degenerating into vulgarity—we mean 
beyond what the subject requires ; but 
rarely exhibiting any of those signs of 
bombast and pretension which distin- 
guish a weak writer. If Jonson did 
not feel the highest inspiration of the 
god, he was at least free from the false 
afflations. He had no affectation, 
no hypocrisy, he never lent himself 
to mean or dishonest purposes. His 
objects are to brand vice, and ridicule 
folly ; and he did this with a vigorous 
hand. Generally speaking, he is sen- 
tentious, witty, humorous, learned, ob- 
servant, and acute; rich in illustration, 
frequently airy and fanciful, rarely pa- 
thetic, and never sublime. In con- 
firming a proposition, however, he ac- 
cumulates sentence upon sentence, 
thought after thought, till the original 
idea is lost, or looks impoverished 


amidst the wealth with which it is sur- 

rounded. This not only injures the 

idea, but mars the truth of his cha- 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XVIII. 
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racters. It is the fault even of Sir 
Epicure Mammon’s splendid visions. 
There is nothing savouring of luxury 
which the Roman writers have put on 
record that he does not treat us with. 
A true epicure would have had a more 
select taste, we think, and have con- 
tented himself with fewer delicacies ; 
at all events, he would not have placed 
all things upon a level ; for that shows 
that he had a truerelish for none. He 
who appreciates wines, likes the best 
wines, which are few ; he who really 
loves the sex, loves but one woman— 
at a time. Jonson’s great strength 
lay in satire, and in his power of de- 
picting manners. As a censor of 
morals, as a corrector of the vices and 
follies of his age, he deserves especial 
remark. At these times he seems 
really in earnest ; he forgets his learn- 
ing and his books, and sends forth his 
indignation or contempt in condensed 
and vigorous sentences. The invec- 
tives which some of his characters 
lavish on others, are models in their 
way ; the hate or scorn which they ex- 
hibit is intense, nothing can exceed 
the address, except the recrimination. 
There is no title nor epithet wanting, 
which the dictionary of the vulgar 
tongue presents ; there is no sparing, 
no relenting; neither delicacy nor re- 
morse. If the accusation is like some 
biting acid, the retort is the actual 
cautery; as moral satires, or as his- 
tories, putting upon record the man- 
ners and humours of the age in which 
he lived, Jonson’s plays are extremely 
valuable. But we cannot prevail upon 
ourselves to entertain great respect for 
his (mere) dramatic talent. For his 
characters do not represent men 
and women with the medley of vices 
and virtues common to human nature 
about them; but each is the personi- 
fication of some one single humour 
and no more. There is no fluctua- 
tion,—no variety or relief in them. 
His people speak with a malice pre- 
pense; they utter by rote what is 
set down for them, every one pur- 
suing one leading idea from be- 
ginning to end, and taking his cue 
evidently from the prompting of the 
poet. They speak nothing spon- 
taneously. The original design of 
each character is pursued so rigidly, 
that, let what will happen, the one 
Single humour is ever + eee 
o 


or 
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always the same in point of force, the 
same in its mode of demonstration, 
instead of being operated on by 
circumstances, increased or weakened, 
hurried or delayed, or turned aside, 
as thecase may require. Taking them 
however for what they are, they 
possess great merit. They have no- 
thing to do with the passions, and do 
not contain the elements of the higher 
drama; but as abstractions, or per- 
sonifications of humour, his people are 
in excellent keeping. They are full of 
wit, good sense, and shrewd observa- 
tion, and exhibit the masculine 
character of the author, his learning, 
his industry, and his perseverance, (not 
to say inveteracy of purpose,) to per- 
fection. If Jonson intended, as we 
will presume, to describe manners, to 
embody humour, and to scatter his 
wit and indignation upon the follies 
and vices of the world around him, 
he has succeeded in his design, and it 
would be unjust indeed to try him by 
a rule that does not apply to his 
particular case, or to insist that he is 
wanting in the excelléncies that he 
never sought to attain. In his own 
day, he need not fear comparison with 
any one; it is only when his admirers 
lift him up unwisely to the height of 
Shakspere, that he falls, and seems 
for a moment, to lose his real stature 
and elevation. 





Law and Lawyers, or Sketches and IIl- 
lustrations of Legal History and 
Biography. 2 vols. 

WE have received both instruction 
and entertainment from these volumes. 
They are overflowing with anecdote, 
sparkling with wit, and by no means 
deficient in those more grave and solid 
maxims of prudence and experience 
which may much assist men in their 
professional struggle, and conduct 
them to honour, wealth, and fame. 
The book is, indeed, a gallery of legal 
portraits, painted by a skilful hand— 
the features well preserved, and all 
characteristic peculiarities detected 
and described. In it may be seen 
all the great lawyers of the country, 
from Lord Mansfield to Lord Denman, 
and from Lord Hardwicke to Lord 
Lyndhurst, with all their excellencies 
and all their eccentricities. Lord Ken- 
— is painted to the life; so is Thur- 

ow: nor can much less be said of 
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most others. The effect of the work 
must be favourable to the profession ; 
for it shows on what a solid founda- 
tion of labour, learning, talents, and 
varied accomplishments the high fame 
of the illustrious persons mentioned 
has been built. From this mass of 
rich materials we must extract a few 
specimens. 


Law Education. (i. 6.) — ‘‘ Lord 

Hardwicke never received a classical edu- 
cation; nor did Lord Gifford, nor Sir 
Edward Sugden ; but these form the ex. 
ceptions—they do not make the rule. 
Lord Hardwicke, who, according to Dr. 
King, did not learn Latin till after he was 
Chancellor, was once haranguing the 
House of Lords with some warmth on 
the subject of a war with Spain. In the 
course of his speech he used the expres- 
sion ‘ pendente bello.’ ‘ Flagrante bello, 
you mean, my Lord,’ interrupted Lord 
Carteret, whose correct ear was offended 
with the whimsical expression. . . . 
A learned counsel in the Exchequer the 
other day spoke of a nolle proséqui. 
‘Consider, Sir,’ said Baron Alderson, 
‘that this is the last day of term, and 
do n’t make things unnecessarily Jong.’ ”” 


The account of Lord Kenyon (pp. 
8, 9,) is very amusing. 


‘“*His want of scholarship and good 
taste is generally known. He was fond 
of introducing the little information he 
had picked up, whether or not it was ap- 
propriate to the matter at issue. ‘ When 
he wished,’ says Mr. Espinasse, ‘to ex- 
press his opinion that the established rule 
of practice should not be departed from, 
it was embellished with the figurative re- 
commendation of the propriety stare su- 
per vias antiguas.’ His praise of the wis- 
dom of former decisions was not confined 
to the quotation before given, but was 
abbreviated into the convenient form of 
‘ stare decisis,’ equally classical and ex- 
pressively appropriate. Inruling a point 
of Nisi Prius, when he held that a party 
who bid for a lot at an auction should be 
at liberty to recall it, and retract his bid- 
ding, by a poetical license of changing 
time into place, the learned judge ex- 
pressed it, by giving the bidder, as he 
classically termed it, a ‘ locus penitentia.’ 
But the quotation Melius est petere fontes, 
quam sectare rivos, was the most favoured 
of all: he paraded it on every occasion, 
and with the greatest satisfaction. Some- 
times he informed a counsel that the 
court would take time to consider a cer- 
tain case ‘ propter difficultatem.’ Again: 
‘ We will look into this act of parliament 
with eagle eyes, and compare one clause 
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with another, noscitur a sociis.’ When 
two learned barristers were once disputing 
before him whether a particular letter was 
evidence or not, he interposed, and ob- 
served in the blandest accents, ‘ A/odus 
in rebus—there must be an end of all 
things.’ It is said he once concluded a 
lengthy charge to the jury in these words : 
‘ Having thus discharged your consciences, 
gentlemen, you may return to your homes 
in peace, with the delightful consciousness 
of having performed your duties well, and 
may lay your heads on your pillows and 
say, aut Cesar aut nullus.’ Another 
time, to prove the conclusiveness of a fact, 
he observed, ‘It is as plain as the nose 
on your face—latet anguis in herbd.’ He 
once declared to the court, that although 
he had known Mr. Murphy for many 
years, and spent many pleasant hours 
with him, still he must apply to him the 
same rules he would to an Indian, a Turk, 
or a Mahometan. It is said that at Faine’s 
trial he enumerated to the jury the names 
of several learned and dignified persons 
who had been conspicuous for their at- 
tachment to Christianity, concluding thus : 
* Above all, gentlemen, need I mention to 
you the Emperor Julian, who was so ce- 
lebrated for the exercise of every Christian 
virtuethat he wascalled Julian the Apostle.’ 
Indignant at the artifice of a party de- 
siring to gain time, he once exclaimed, 
‘ This is the last hair on the tail of pro- 
crastination.’ 

‘« Lord Kenyon’s style of oratory (says 
the author of this work) reminds us of a 
young Irishman’s account of the first 
speech at the bar he ever heard. ‘ Your 
Lordships perceive that we stand here as 
our grandmother’s administrators de bonis 
non; and really, my Lords, it does strike 
me that it would be a monstrous thing to 
say that a party can now come in, in the 
very teeth of an act of parliament, and 
actually ¢urn us round under colour of 
hanging us up, on the foot of a contract 
made behind our backs.’ ”’ 


Speaking of the advantage of a 
learned and liberal education to law- 
yers, the author says, (p. 31,) 


‘*If we look among the most distin- 
guished lawyers of the present day, we 
shall find none more illustrious than those 
who have acquired university honours. 
Sir F. Pollock was the Senior Wrangler 
of the year; Lord Lyndhurst second Se- 
nior Wrangler, and second Smith’s Prize- 
man; Sir N. Tindal first Medallist and 
Senior Wrangler; Mr. Justice Littledale 
Senior Wrangler and first Smith’s Prize- 
man ; Sir L. Shadwell second Wrangler ; 
Lord Langdale Senior Wrangler and first 
Medallist; Mr. Baron Alderson first Me- 
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dallist and first Smith’s Prizeman ; Lord 
Ellenborough was a third Wrangler and 
first Medallist; Baron Graham a third 
Wrangler ; Lords Eldon, Tenterden, and 
Mr. Justice Taunton severally obtained 
the Chancellor’s English prize, as also 
did Mr. Justice Coleridge. It is a re- 
markable circumstance that Sir William 
Follet passed through the university with- 
out exciting the smallest notice.’’ 


On the recreations of learned law- 
yers the author says, 


‘*Lord Stowell was fond of dramatic 
entertainments ; Jones of saltatory exer- 
cise; the present Vice-Chancellor, and 
another great lawyer, Mr. Fearne, of 
aquatics. The latter, however, would 
often recreate himself, as Lord Brougham 
has been known to do, after the fatigues 
of the Chancery Court, solving difficult 
problems, or speculating in the higher 
branches of physical science. The pre- 
sent Lord Lyndhurstis said to find especial 
delight in constructing models of churches 
or houses, and used, when in full practice 
at the bar, to amuse himself on a rainy 
day, in the long vacation, with repairing 
what his children or servants might have 
demolished.’’ 


In the chapter on the early strug- 
gles of eminent lawyers we meet with 
the following anecdote : 


‘* George III. was one day standing be- 
tween Lord Eldon and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Sutton. After a moment’s 
pause in the conversation, the King said 
gravely, ‘I am now in a position which 
probably no European King ever occupied 
before.’ Lord Eldon begged his Majesty 
to explain himself. ‘I am standing,’ said 
the King, in the same grave tone, ‘ be- 
tween the head of the Church and the 
head of the Law in my kingdom—men who 
ought to be patterns of morality, but who 
have both been guilty of the greatest im- 
morality.’ The two lords—Jearned and 
reverend—looked shocked and astonished. 
Lord Eldon respectfully begged to know 
to what his Majesty alluded. ‘Why, my 
Lords,’ exclaimed the King, in a tone of 
exquisite banter, ‘did you not both run 
away with your wives?’” 


In his account of the Welsh juris- 
dictions the author mentions 


‘* A learned Serjeant, who some years 
ago went that circuit, when asked if he 
expected much business, coolly replied, 
‘Very little, I believe. We read of three 
or four murders in the calendar; but I 
understand the parties have met, and made 
it up: they are all compromised.’ 
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‘* Baron Graham was an instance of 
very finished and polite manners and be- 
haviour. Upon one occasion, when pass- 
ing sentence upon a batch of convicted 
criminals, he is said by accident to have 
pronounced sentence of transportation on 
one who it was intended should be hanged. 
Shocked beyond measure when apprised 
of his mistake, he desired the culprit to 
be again placed in the dock, and hastily 
putting on the black cap, he addressed 
him, ‘ Prisoner at the bar, I beg your 
pardon ;’ and then proceeded to pass on 
him the dreadful sentence of the law.” 


In the chapter of Advocates and 
Advocacy there are some admirable 
anecdotes, traits of character, and 
proofs of talent, instructive as well as 
amusing. 


‘*A gentleman observing on a very long, 
prosy, tautologous speech which Serjeant 
Pell had made, he immediately acknow- 
ledged the justice of the censure. ‘1 cer- 
tainly was confoundedly long,’ he said ; 
*but did you observe the foreman, a heavy- 
looking fellow, in a yellow waistcoat. No 
more than one idea could ever stick in his 
thick head at a time, and I resolved that 
mine should be that one; so I hammered 
on, till I saw by his eyes that he had got 
it. Do you think that J cared a d—n for 
what you young critics might say ?’ Lord 
Brougham used to say of Pell’s style of 
speaking ‘that it was not eloquence, but 
Pelloquence, and deserved to have a chap- 
ter in books of rhetoric to itself.’ ”’ 


Of the happy retaliation of a wit- 
ness on a counsel we have an instance 
relating to Serjeant Davy, a great 
lawyer of the last age. 


‘* A gentleman once appeared in the 
Court of King’s Bench to give bail in 
the sum of £3000. Serjeant Davy, want- 
ing to display his wit, said to him sternly, 
‘ And pray, sir, how do you make out 
that you are worth £3000?’ The gentle- 
man stated the particulars of his property 
up to £2940. ‘That’s all very good,’ 
said the Serjeant, ‘but you want £60 
more to be worth £3000.’ ‘For that 
sum,’ replied the gentleman, in no ways 
disconcerted, ‘I have a note of hand of 
one Mr. Serjeant Davy, and I hope he 
will have the honesty soon to settle it.’ 
The laughter that this reply excited ex- 
tended even to the bench. The Serjeant 
looked abashed, and Lord Mansfield ob- 
served in his usual urbane tone, ‘ Well, 
= Davy, I think we may accept the 

ail.’ 

‘* Murray (afterwards Lord Mansfield) 
was a Scotchman, and his origin was 
sometimes thrown in his teeth. He was 
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once counsel to General Sabine, who had 
an action brought against him by a Jew, 
whom he had banished to his native place, 
Tetuan, from Gibraltar. Murray attempt- 
ed to treat the matter very lightly. ‘ Great 
stress,’ he said, ‘has been laid on the 
cruelty of the proceeding. The Jew was 
banished. True—but to where? Why, 
to the place of his nativity. Where is the 
cruelty—where is the hardship—where 
is the injustice of banishing a man to 18 
own country ?’? Mr. Lovell, who appeared. 
for the Jew, said, ‘Since my learned 
friend thinks so lightly of this matter, I 
would just ask him to suppose the case 
his own. Would he like to be banished 
to his native land?* The court rung with 
peals of laughter, in which Murray most 
heartily joined. 

‘“¢Mr. James Smith tells a story of Sir 
Fletcher Norton. In addressing the court 
on some question of manorial rights, he 
happened to say, ‘My Lord, I can in- 
stance the point in my own person. Now, 
my Lord, I have myself two little manors.’ 
Lord Mansfield interposed with one of 
his blandest smiles, ‘ We are well aware 
of that, Sir Fletcher.’ ’’ 


We much approve the spirit and 
cleverness, shown in the following 
anecdote of Law and Lord Kenyon. 


‘* Law was selected out of the whole 
bar as an object for his continual censure. 
Towards the rising lawyer the Chief Jus- 
tice was not ashamed to display every 
species of indignity that he possibly could, 
often violating the common decencies of 
civilized life. The dignity of the bench 
was a notion wholly foreign to his mind. 
Upon one occasion he received from Law 
arebuke as dignified as just. Erskine, 
who was on the other side, introduced into 
his speech some personalities, which Law 
considered himself bound to answer. In 
beginning his reply, he exclaimed, fixing 
his eyes on Erskine, 

* Dicta, ferox, non me tua fervida terrent :’ 


And then, stopping, looked Lord Kenyon 
full in the face, and finished the quota- 
tion : 


‘ Dii me terrent, et Jupiter Hostis.’ 


Once, when he moved unsuccessfully for 
a new trial, he received from Kenyon the 
sarcastic observation, ‘ Well, sir, you have 
aired your brief once mure.’ 


*¢ At the trial of H. Tooke, Scott, who 
prosecuted as Attorney-General, declared 
in undertaking the prosecution, he had 
been guided by the dictates of his con- 
science, and expressed his hope that, after 
he was gone, his children might feel that, 
in leaving an example of public probity, 
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he had left them an inheritance far more 
precious than any acquisition of property 
or honour he could bequeath them.’ In 
repeating these words Sir John Scott shed 
tears, and to the surprise of the court, 
Mitford, Solicitor-General, wept also. 
¢ What on earth,’ said some one to Horne 
Tooke, ‘ can Mitford be crying for?’ ¢ At 
the thought of the little inheritance that 
poor Scott is likely to leave his children,’ 
was Tooke’s reply.’’ 


The jokes attributed to Jekyll are 
not so good as we anticipated from his 
fame. 


‘¢ Some one told him that he had been 
down into Lord Kenyon’s kitchen, and 
saw his spits shining as bright as if they 
never had been used. ‘ Why do youmen- 
tion his spit,’said the humorist, ‘ you must 
know that nothing turns upon that.’ In 
reference to the same Lord, Jekyll ob- 
served that ‘it is Lent all year round in 
his kitchen, and Passion Week in his par- 
lour.’ An attorney name Else, rather di- 
minutive in his stature, and not particu- 
larly respectable in his character, once 
met Mr. Jekyll. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I hear 
you have called me a pettifogging scoun- 
drel. Have you done so, sir?’ ‘Sir,’ 
replied Jekyll, with a look of contempt, 
‘I never said you were a pettifogger or a 
scoundrel, but I said that you were Jitile 
Else.’”’ 


In the ‘Sketches of former Judges,” 
Lord Mansfield receives the honour 
and attention due to his great abilities 
and character. He was fond of en- 
livening the court with sallies of good 
humour. 


‘¢ A Jew was once brought before him to 
justify bail for 50/. who made up in lace 
upon his coat what he wanted in honesty 
in his character. The counsel put to him 
the usual question—‘ Are you worth 50/. 
after your just debts are paid?’ ‘ How can 
you ask such a question?’ said Lord Mans- 
field, ‘don’t you see that he would burn 
for thrice the money !’— 

‘¢Mr. Thomas Cooper seems to have been 
the Jekyll of his day. When Judge Law- 
rence was at the bar, he sat immediately 
behindCooper. The latter having thrown 
his bag across his knee, on which there was 
a handsome silk stocking, Lawrence ob- 
served, ‘ What a handsome clock you have 
got to your stocking.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied 
Cooper, ‘ it is a striking clock !’ 

‘« Lord Kenyon’s wardrobe is known not 
to have been of the most decorated kind, or 
richin materials. Once, in the case of an 
action brought for the non-fulfilment of a 
contract upon a large scale for shoes, the 
question mainly was, whether the shoes 
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were well and soundly made, with the best 
materials. A number of witnesses were 
called up. One of them, admitted to be 
a first-rate character, and of great noto- 
riety in the gentle craft, upon being closely 
questioned, returned contradictory an- 
swers, when the Chief Justice inquired, 
pointing to his own shoes—‘ Were the 
shoes anything like those?’ ‘ No, my Lord,’ 
replied the witness, ‘ they were a good deal 
better and more genteeler.’ The court 
was convulsed with laughter, in which the 
Chief Justice heartily joined. Lord Ken- 
yon had once to try a woman for stealing 
in a dwelling house, to the amount of 40 
shillings. At that time such a crime was 
punishable with death. The case was 
clearly proved against her. It was her 
first offence, and many extenuating cir- 
cumstances appeared in the course of the 
evidence. Lord Kenyon resolved to re- 
commend her to mercy, but was of course 
compelled by the law to pass the sentence 
of death upon her. She fainted away 
immediately he began. Shocked beyond 
measure, the kind-hearted judge cried out, 
‘Good woman! good woman! I don’t 
mean to hang you. I don’t mean to hang 
you. Will nobody tell her I don’t mean 
to hang her >’ 

‘© As a criminal judge Lord Ellen- 
borough was reputed severe. Dining 
one day at an assize dinner, some one 
offered to help him to the leg of a fowl. 
‘No, I thank you,’ said his Lordship, ‘I 
mean to try that beef.’ ‘If you do, my 
Lord,’ said Jekyll, ‘it will be hung beef!’ 
Lord Ellenborough’s grave and quaint 
humour often excited amusement in the 
House. Lord Darnley was once making 
a dull and drowsy speech on Ireland and 
her wrongs, which lulled the House to 
soft repose. At length the noble orator, 
beginning himself to share in the langour 
of the House, stopped short in his address 
to indulge himself ina yawn. ‘There’s 
some sense in that,’ caustically observed 
Lord Ellenborough, amidst the laughter 
of noble lords. When Attorney General, 
he was listening with impatience to the 
prosy judgment of a loquacious judge, 
who said ‘ In——~v. Truled so-and-so.’ 
‘ You ruled,’ growled the Attorney Gene- 
ral, ‘ you ruled! you were never fit torule 
anything but a copy-book.’ 

“It has been said that Parliament is 
omnipotent. De Lolme has asserted that 
it can do everything except make a man a 
woman, orawoman aman. This opinion 
of its own power Parliament appears to 
have entertained. In the days of King 
Hal, it passed an Act ‘for the abolishing 
of Diversity of Opinion in certain Articles 
concerning the Christian Religion.’ (31 
Hen. VIII. c. 14.) Inthe reign of George 
the IIIrd a bill was introduced into the 
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House of Commons for the improvement of 
the metropolitan watch. In this bill there 
was originally a clause by which it was 
enacted that the watchmen should be 
compelled to sleep during the day. When 
this clause was read in the committee a 
gouty old baronet stood up and expressed 
his wish that it could be made to extend 
to Members of the House of Commons, 
and he should be glad to come under the 
operation of the enactment. The care- 
lessness with which our acts of Parliament 
are prepared is most remarkable. Lord 
Stanhope, in a speech in the House of 
Lords in 1816, mentioned that in a cer- 
tain statute the punishment of fourteen 
years transportation was imposed for a 
particular offence, and that upon convic- 
tion one half thereof should gu to the King 
and one half to the informer. 

‘« When Chief Baron Thomson was on 
circuit, at the judges’ dinner there was 
present a learned dignitary of the church, 
who did ample justice to all the good 
things at table. When the cloth was re- 
moved, ‘I always think, my Lord,’ said 
the reverend gentleman, ‘ that after a good 
dinner a certain quantity of wine does a 
man no harm!’ ‘Oh! no, Sir, oh! no, by 
no means !’ replied the Chief Baron, smil- 
ing, ‘it is the uncertain quantity that does 
the mischief.’ ’’ 


We must give an anecdote of the 
Scotch bench. 

‘¢In Scotland the distance between the 
bench and the bar seems less respected 
than in England, and an intermutual 
change of familiar jokes seems to be, or 
at least to have been, practised in their 
courts, which would appear indecent and 
unseemly in Westminster Hall. Mr. 
Roscoe relates an anecdote of a great 
Scotch lawyer as renowned for his wit as 
for his learning (probably Mr. Henry 
Erskine) pleading before a judge with whom 
he was on the most intimate terms. Hap- 
pening to be retained for a client of the 
name of Tickle, he commenced his speech, 
‘Tickle my client, the defendant, my 
Lord ;’ he was interrupted by a laugh in 
court, which was immediately increased 
by the judge exclaiming ‘ Tickle him your- 
self, Harry, you are as able to do so as I 
am.’ ”’ 

We shall give our laughter-loving 
faculties a pause, and close our ex- 
tracts from these very clever, amusing, 
and instructive volumes with a short 
sketch of the character of a person of 
eminent abilities, but little known 

‘ beyond the precincts of the law. 

*¢ Charles Fearne was one of the most 


remarkable men that ever adorned his pro- 
fession. He had received an excellent 
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education, and was well versed in the 
classics, and the mathematical and physi- 
cal sciences. He was an accomplished 
mechanic and chemist, and had obtained 
a patent for dying scarlet, and solicited 
another for a preparation of porcelain. 
He had written in Greek an admirable 
treatise on the Greek accent, and another 
on the retreat of the Ten Thousand. He 
invented a new kind of musket, smaller, 
but of greater power than those in use. 
When he entered himself at the bar, it 
was with no settled intention of pursuing 
it as a profession ; indeed, it is probably 
owing to his misfortunes that he ulti- 
mately applied his mind that way. It ap- 
pears in his practice of experimenting in 
chemistry, he thought he had discovered 
the secret process by which the morocco 
leather is dyed red. The ingredient by 
which this colour is produced is kept se- 
cret by the maroquiniers of the Levant. 
Flushed with this discovery and the con- 
viction that it would be the foundation of 
his fortune, he connected himself in an 
evil hour with a needy and unprincipled 
partner, who, involving him in expenses, 
in effect induced him to abandon the pro- 
ject and apply himself to the law. He 
told Mr. Butler that when he had taken 
this resolution, he burnt all his books that 
bore no relation to law, and wept over the 
flames. He said the books he most re- 
gretted were the Homilies of Chrysostom 
and the works to which the golden- 
mouthed preacher was himself so much 
attached, the Comedies of Aristophanes.* 
He is said to have been employed by a 
solicitor in the Temple to abstract and 
arrange an intricate series of papers, a 
task for which his analytic head especially 
qualified him, and which he discharged so 
well that it at once obtained for him a 
considerable business. After he had ac- 
quired a certain reputation and practice, 
he resolved to retire to his original pur- 
suits, and managed to contract his busi- 
ness to an extent just sufficient to meet 
his wants, and to enable him to give up 
the rest of his time to experimental phi- 
losophy. He invented a new kind of op- 
tical glass, a machine for transposing the 
keys in music, and gave many useful hints 
in dying many kinds of stuffs. These he 
would call his dissertations. He was very 
fond of aquatic researches, and would 
often amuse himself with his boat on the 
sea, until the calls of business became 
urgent, and then, shaking off his indolence, 
would apply himself to work. His appli- 
cation and despatch were unrivalled. One 





* There is no good authority, we be- 
lieve, for this often repeated anecdote.— 
Rev. 
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trait of his character deserves mention 
here. His father, who was not rich, was 
at great expense in giving Fearne a good 
education, and on his entrance at the 
Temple presented him with a few hundred 
pounds to buy chambers and books. 
When his father’s will was opened, Fearne 
found his name as co-legatee with a 
younger brother and sister. Well aware 
how much the family property had been 
diminished on his account, he refused to 
receive his share. ‘ My father (said he) 
by taking such uncommon pains with my 
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education, no doubt meant it should be 
my whole dependence, and if that will not 
bring me a competence, a few hundred 
pounds will be a matter of no conse- 
quence.”’ 


Of this very eminent person we 
know not where to look for an ac- 
count that does justice to his talents, 
or afford us a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with his character: but our na- 
tional biography is most imperfect. 





Poems, by the Rev. T. Whytehead, A.M. 
—These poems are in general correct and 
pleasing, though a few expressions, as 
“ yearning hills,’’ p. 28, are not quite in- 
telligible to us. We give one Sonnet XXX. 
as a specimen. 


FRESHWATER. 

Men little know how many a heavy thought 

And anxious grief the village pastor meets, 

Which he whose lot is cast in crowded streets 

And cities knows not. Every deed miswrought, 

Each heartless word with sad announcement 
fraught 

Of fruitless toil and kindness coldly took, 

Are all too faithfully before him brought. 

So have I seen, beside a shallow brook, 

An eager boy stand angling all the day, 

Where the clear waters to his view betray 

Each fish that comes slow gliding towards the 
hook ; {gay 

And now his heart beats quick—his eyes are 

With hope, till soon, with disappointed look, 

He sees the prize turn off and dart away. 


Hours in Norway.—Poems. By R.M. 
Laing.— The most interesting portion of 
this volume, we think, is the version of 
Oehlenschlager’s Axil and Valborg, a 
dramatic poem of merit andinterest. As 
a specimen of the original poems we give 

BOTHWELL’S LAMENT. 
No more—no more—oh! never more 

One ray of hope may warm this breast. 
Oh God! that I should now deplore 

I ever in her love was blest ! 


Our love was born and nursed in tears ; 
We trod a path unstrewn with flowers ; 
No joy we knew, unmarr’d by fears ; 
A cruel destiny was ours. 


I was the source of all thy ills ; 
I am the cause of all thy woe: 
The anguish of remorse that fills 
My bleak heart it alone can know. 


Yet, could I deem that joy and peace 
Might ever more revisit thine, 

I'd bid this heart lamenting cease, 
And it might break, but not repine. 


Thy spirit yet may taste of joy— 
A happier fate reserved for thee : 

Thine may be bliss without alloy— 
Oh! then, beloved, think of me. 


Oh ! think of one who would have braved 
The wrath of Heaven itself for thee; 
And if thy weal he thus had saved, 
Gone smiling to eternity. 


Think of an exile doom’d to live 
In hopeless, lonely misery ; 
And, while thou pitiest, forgive 
The woe his passion brought to thee. 


A Defence of Poesy, and other Poems, 
&c. By the Rev. J. Lawson.—A very 
pleasing volume of devotional poetry, 
from which we shall extract the following 
lines, 


ON THE SONG OF A BLACKBIRD. 


Since last, sweet bird, thy soothing strain 
With vernal softness charm’d my ear, 

Stern Winter's long and dreary reign 
Has heap’d destruction far and near. 


How many warblers of the grove, 

Like frost-strewn leaves, all listless lie, 
Who last year tuned their lay of love 

In notes of peerless harmony ! 


But you and I remain to sing 
Our great Creator’s praise below ; 
To hail him in the breath of spring, 
And in the flowers that round us blow. 


Let faithless hearts no music raise, 

All cold and ice-bound like the North; 
But we will bid our thankful lays 

As mountain streams flow freely forth. 


Be thou my teacher! in thy song 
Such tender feelings are express’d 
As unto ransom’d souls belong, 
By sinful thoughts no more oppress’d. 


Thy notes are pure devotion’s own, 
Bidding us neither doubt nor fear, 

But stay our hearts on God alone, 
Whose goodness rules the pussing year. 
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Long mayst thou dwell in neighbouring 


woo 
Unharm’d by Winter’s frost or snow ; 
And teach each Spring thy callow brood 
In song Jehovah's praise to show. 


And not by those who list around 
Unheeded be thy thrilling lay, 

But may the soul-inspiring sound 
Direct to Springs which ne’er decay ; 


Direct us where no chilling blast 
Destroys the ever-blooming fiowers ; 

Where songs of praise for ever last, 
Uncheck’d by Winter’s gloomy hours. 





Who is to blame? or, Cursory Review 
of American Apology for American Ac- 
cession to Negro Slavery. By J. Graham, 
Esq.— A truly philanthropic treatise, 
which we trust will be read and felt by 
our brethren on the other side of the At- 
lantic, and consequently bring a change 
over their notions on the subject of slavery, 
especially as their great authority, Jeffer- 
son, declared (v. p. 45) ‘‘ that the justice 
of God is on the side of Negro revolt in 
America.”” We are much pleased with a 
passage at p. 90, in which Mr. Graham 
tells us that Dr. Fouré, the eminent phy- 
sician of Nantes, told him, ‘‘ as the re- 
sult of his experience, that he could not 
discern any distinction between white and 
coloured men, nor any moral difference 
between the races, that was not clearly 
referable to the depraving operation of 
slavery ; and that Sir John Herschel -as- 
sured him, that there appeared to him 
to exist no substantial distinction, moral 
or intellectual, between those men and the 
natives of Europe.”’ 


Year Buok of Natural History, for 
Young Persons. By Mrs. Loudon.—This 
little work is to be praised, both for the 
curiosity and arrangement of the matter, 
and the clearness and accuracy of the 
style. Mrs. Loudon is always well in- 
formed on the subject she discusses, and 
she knows how to select and combine the 
information she gives, so as to make it 
suitable to the readers for whom it is in- 
tended. As points of novelty and inte- 
rest to us, we should point out the art. of 
the glowworm and snails, p. 99; of the 
stickleback, and pupa of the dragon-fly, 
p- 148; the account of the mole, p. 180, 
&c. ; of the polecat and his nest and lar- 
der, p. 203. We have no remark of our 
own to make, except that at p. 234 Mrs. 
Loudon says, ‘‘ The woodcock is easily 
distinguished from the jacksnipe, which 
it resembles in many respects, by its habit 
of expanding its tail, which contains se- 
veral white feathers, when disturbed.’’ 
Now the woodcuck could never be taken 
for the jacksnipe, one being the size of a 
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small pigeon and the other not larger than 
alinnet. Surely Mrs. Loudon meant the 
“«snipe,’’ and not the jacksnipe, which is 
the smallest of its species, and therefore 
the furthest removed from the woodcock. 





Tract for Squires. By a Squire.—A 
little tract both of good sense and humour. 





What can be now done for British Agri- 
culture, in a Letter to P. Parry, Esq. 
By J. B. Denton.—The author of this 
sensible pamphlet advocates general drain- 
age and distribution of water as most 
conducive to the increase of fertility of 
land. 





Hydropathy, or the Cold Water Cure, 
&c. By R. T. Claridge.—An interesting 
pamphlet, detailing the practice of Vin- 
cent Priessnitz at Graefenberg, founded 
on the cure of diseases solely by cold 
water, whether drank or used as a bath. 





Suburban Horticulturist. Nos. I.—X. 
By J. C. Loudon, Esq.—A work of great 
merit, and containing a great quantity of 
most valuable information on the manage- 
ment of gardens of every kind; it em- 
braces every object that can be desired, 
from physiological remarks of high value 
to the most minute practical doctrines, so 
as to embrace the whole subject both in 
its principles and detail. 





The Case as it is, or a Reply to the 
Letier of Dr. Pusey to the Archb. of 
Canterbury. By W. Goode, M.A.— 
We have expressed our great respect for 
Mr. Goode’s knowledge, soundness of 
views, and accuracy of reasoning ; and we 
earnestly recommend this pamphlet to be 
read with Dr. Pusey’s letter, that on the 
very important subjects on which they 
both treat, a more accurate view may 
be taken than could be gained in any other 
way, without an extended research that is 
not in every one’s power to make. Mr. 
Goode’s present and late publications will 
surely call forth, as is due to them, some 
reply, to which we Jook with anxiety. At 
present we shall only remark that in a 
reply to Dr. Pusey or Mr. Newman, it 
would be better to abstain from quoting 
any authority as on their side, which they 
themselves have not authorised by their 
own references. Now, would either of 
them identify their opinions with those 
of the British Critic of the present time, 
at the time in which Mr. Goode has 
quoted it? 





The Tomb of Bonaparte; a Poem. By 
J. Courthope, Esq.—A lyrical poem in 
short irregular metre. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

The Official and other Papers of the 
late Major-General Alexander Hamilton 
(Un. States), compiled chiefly from the 
originals in the possession of Mrs. Ha- 
milton. Vol.1. 8vo. 16s. 

Orations and Speeches, on various oc- 
casions. By Epwarp Everett, late 
Governor of Massachusetts, now Minister 
of the United States at the Court of St. 
James’s. 8vo. 188. 

Ranxe’s History of the Popes of 
Rome, translated by W. K. KEiy, esq. 
Part I. 8vo. 4s. 

Synopsis of the various Administrations 
from 1756 to 1842. Fol. 3s. 6d. 

The Autobiography of Joseph Lister, 
of Bradford in Yorkshire. Edited by T. 
Wright, esq. F.S.A. 8vo. 58. 


Politics and Statistics. 


Facts and Figures, a periodical record 
of Statistics applied to current Questions. 
Royal 8vo. 6s. 

Notes of a Tour in the Distressed Ma- 
nufacturing Districts of Lancashire. By 
W.C. Taytor, LL.D. 12mo. 5s. 

BosanqQuet on Metallic, Paper, and 
Credit Currency. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Report of the East India Committee of 
the Colonial Society, on the causes and 
consequences of the Affghan War. 8vo. 2s. 

Travels and Topography. 

The Marquess or LonDONDERRY’S 
Steam Voyage to Constantinople, by the 
Rhine and Danube, in 1840-1. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1. 8s. 

Excursions in Newfoundland, 1839 
and 1840. By J. B. Jukes, esq. M.A. 
St. John’s coll. Camb. late Geological 
Surveyor of Newfoundland. 2 vols. Post 
8vo. 21s. 

Newfoundland in 1842. By Lt.-Col. Sir 
Ricuarp H. Bonnycast ie, Knt. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s. 

Norway and her Laplanders, in 1841 ; 
with a few Hints to the Salmon Fisher in 
Norway. By Joun Mitrorp, esq. au- 
thor of ‘‘ Peninsular Sketches.’ 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Expedition into Affghanistan. 
Notes and Sketches descriptive of the 
Country. By J. Ark1nson, esq. Surgeon. 
Post 8vo. 108. 6d. 

Journal of a Visitation to the Provinces 
of Travancore and Tinnevelly, in the 
Diocese of Madras, in 1840—41. By the 
Right Rev. Grorcr Trevor SrPENcER, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Madras. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Forest Life. By Mary CLAvers, an Ac- 

Gent. Maa. Vou, XVIII. 


tual Settler, author of ‘‘ A New Home, 
who'll follow??? 2vols. 8vo. 12s. 

The Condition of Hereford Cathedral. 
By Joun Merewetuer, D.D. Dean of 

ereford. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Hand-Book for Visitors to Westminster 
Abbey. By P. CunnincHaM. 12mo, 
2s. 6d. 

A Summer Trip to Weymouth and 
Dorchester, from the note-book of an 
Old Traveller. 12mo. 4s. 


Poetry. 


Three Poems. By R. Trott FisHER. 
2vols. 8vo. 16s. 

Thoughts on Whitsuntide, and other 
Poems. By Lord Leien. 2s. 6d. 

Collected Poems. By the same. 7s. 

The Deformed; Jessy Bell; and other 
Poems. By Mary Sr. AuByN. 8vo. 68. 

Rhymes for an Hour: Poetry on seve- 
ral occasions. By Cuara CoULTHARD. 
18mo. 3s. 

The Dirge of Westminster, or the 
Founder’s Day: Rhyme and Rhapsody, 
with notes. Fep. 2s. 6d. 


Novels and Tales. 


Massaniello: an Historical Romance. 
Edited by Horace Smits, esq. 3 vols. 
31s. 6d. 

Stonehenge, or the Romans in Britain, 
a Romance of the Days of Nero. 3 vols. 
31s. 6d. 

Traits and Stories of the Irish Pea- 
santry. By W. CarLeTon. 8vo. Is. 

The Shepherd’s Evening Tales. Part 
I.—Ethelwolf. 8vo. 3s. 

Little Coin, Much Care. 
Howirtr. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Cottage on the Common: and the 
Little Gleaners. By E.M. 16mo. 2s. 

The City of the Mormons. By H. 
CaswaLu. Fep. 1s. 6d. 

Divinity. 

The Holy Bible ; an exact reprint, page 
per page, of the Authorized Version, pub- 
lished in the year Mpcxt1. Small 4to. 2/. 2s. 

An Historical Outline of the Book of 
Psalms. By the late Joan Mason Goon, 
M.D. F.R.S. edited by the Rev. John 
Mason Neale, B.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The History of the Church. By the 
Rev. CHARLES MACKENZIE. 8vo. 88. 6d. 

On Popular Objections to the Study of 
the Prophetic Scriptures. By GrorcEe 
Ocitvy. 12mo. 4s. 

On the Unity of the Church. By 
Henry Epwarp Manntné, M.A. Arch- 
deacon of Chichester. 8vo. 108. 

Family Essays on the ee Pre- 
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By Mary’ 
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servation, and Government of the Uni- 
verse. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Two Orations.—The Omnipotence and 
Wisdom of.Jehovah. By J. W. Lester, 
B8vo. 5s. 

The Lawyer, his Character and Rule of 
Holy Life after the manner of George 
Herbert’s Country Parson. By Epwarp 
O’Baten, esq. Barrister-at-Law. @vo. 6s. 

The Modern Pulpit viewed in its rela- 
tion to the state of Society. By Robert 
VaucHan, D.D. 12mo. 5s. 

Principalities and Powers in Heavenly 
Places. By Cuaruotre ELIzaBetu. 
8vo. 5s. 

First Chapters on the Church of Eng- 
land. By the Rev. G. A. CocxBurRn, 
M.A. 12mo. 4s. 

Course of Lectures on Infidelity; by 
Ministers of the Church of Scotland. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Eucharistica, with an Introduction. By 
the Rev. S. WiLBerrorce. 32mo. 2s. 6d. 

A Companion to the Baptismal Font. 
By the Rev. E. Bickerstetu, Rector of 
Watton, Herts. 18mo.- 2s. 

Twelve Letters from a Country Clergy- 


man to his Parishioners. By the Rev J. 
Srmon. 12mo. Qs. 
Law. 


The Property Tax Act, with Analysis, 
Notes, and Tables of Calculation. By 
Joun Tipp Pratt. 12mo. 7s. 6d 

The New Poor Law Amendment Act. 
Edited by J. F. ARcHBoLD. 12mo. 5s.6d. 

On the Laws relating to Attempts 
against the Person of the Sovereign. By 
G. H. Ricnarps. 8vo. ls. Gd. 


Medicine. 


On the Sanative Influence of the Cli- 
mate of Pau, and of the Mineral Waters 
of the Pyrenees, on Disease. By A. 
Taytor, M.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

On Deformities of the Spine and Chest, 
By C. H. R. Harrison. 8vo. 8s. 


Science. 


What is a Voltaic Battery? By Rosina 
M. Zorniin. 2s. 6d. 


Agriculiure, &c. 


The Acacia Tree: its Growth, Quali- 
ties, and Uses. By W. WitHers. 8vo. 
208. 

Remarks on the Management of Woods, 
Plantations, and Hedge-row Timbers. By 
T. West. 8vo. 6s. 

SwInBuRNE’s Farmer’s Field Register 
Book. Folio, for 30 Fields, 5s. For 50 
Fields, 7s. 6d. 


Field Sports. 
Nimrod’s Life of a Sportsman: with 


» 
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36 coloured illustrations. Royal 8vo 
Ql. Qs. 

The Shooter’s Hand-book. By the 
Author of ‘The Oakleigh Shooting 
Code.”” 8vo. 638. 


Language and ancient Literature. 


Pindari Carmina: ad fidem textus 
Bockhiani. Edidit G. CooKESLey. 
ParsI. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Torrent of Portugal, an English Metri- 
cal Romance. Edited by J. O. Hatut- 
WELL, Esq. F.R.S., &c. 8vo. 5s. 

English Notes for Latin Elegiacs. By 
the Rev. W. Oxennam, Second Master 
of Harrow School. 12mo. 43. 

A concise German Grammar, with an 
entirely newarrangementof Declension and 
Exercises. By M. WertTHEIM. 12mo. 5s. 

English ; or, the Art of Composition ex- 
plained in a series of Instructions and 
Examples. By G. F.Grauam. 8vo. 78. 

Grammar Lessons. By a Lady (De- 
signed as a supplement to ‘* Mary’s Gram- 
mar,’’ by Mrs. Marcet.) 2s. 6d. 


Fine Arts. 


Souvenir of the Bal Costumé at Buck- 
ingham Palace. By J. R. Puancaue, Esq. 
F.S.A. Fol. Parts 1 and 2, each 21s. 

Dickenson’s Rustic Figures, chiefly 
in lithotint. Imp. 4to. 21s. 

Elements of Perspective. 


By. W. 
Barnes. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 





ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Royal 
Agricultural Society has been held at 
Bristol. It commenced on the 1¢th July 
with an exhibition of agricultural imple- 
ments, machines, and other articles for 
farm purposes, manures, seeds, &c. in 
the grounds behind the Victoria Rooms. 
They comprised every kind of agricultural 
implement, sent from all parts of England, 
and various parts of Scotland. The 
ploughing match took place in a field in 
the occupation of Philip John Miles, Esq. 
of Leigh Court, situated near Beggar’s 
Bush, on the road to Portishead. The 
field contained about twenty acres, but it 
was not found a very favourable spot, as 
it turned up stony. On the ground were 
upwards of 1,000 gentlemen on horseback, 
and from 4,000 to 5,000 foot spectators. 
Forty-six ploughs started, and the work 
was, as far as circumstances would admit 
of, cleverly performed. 

In the evening the Mayor, G. W. Frank- 
lyn, Esq. gave a banquet at the Merchants’ 
Hall to the distinguished visitors of the 
city. At the principal table were seated 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Dukes of Beaufort and Rich- 
mond, and the Marquess of Downshire ; 
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the Hon. Edward Everett, Envoy from 
the United States, and the Earl of Essex; 
at the other tables were seated the Mar- 
quess of Worcester, the Earl of Ilchester, 
Earl Somers, Earl Ducie, Lord Stavor- 
dale, Lord Portman, &c. &c. &c. 

’ The next morning the trial of imple- 
ments was held in a field of Mr. George 
Webb Halls, at Sneed Park. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Smith, of Dean- 
stone, near Stirling, delivered in the 
Theatre of the Institution, Park- street, 
a masterly lecture on draining, and the 
subsoil plough, disclosing means by which 
a very large portion of land, now worth- 
less, may be brought to yield abundant 
and luxuriant crops. This system, which 
he has practised successfully for twenty 
years, has been described in a treatise pub- 
lished by Mr. Smith a short time since, 
in a second edition of which he is about 
to embody every new experiment, and the 
substance of the present lecture. 

A second public dinner, given by the 
Council of the Society, took place at the 
Victoria Rooms, Henry Handley, esq. 
M.P. the President, in the chair, and 
P. Pusey, esq. M.P. as Vice-President. 
Upwards of 600 gentlemen were present, 
including the most distinguished of the 
landed gentry of England. Among many 
interesting speeches was one of Dr. Buck- 
land, who, recommending the establish- 
ment of experimental farms, referred to 
the farm of the Earl of Ducie, within 
twelve miles of Bristol, as a model for 
every farmer to study. He said ‘it was 
a fact that 200 acres, which seven years 
ago was not worth 10s. an acre as grass 
land and rough woodland, was now worth 
from three to four pounds an acre. It 
was producing wheat crops and green 
crops; and he would only say to the 
sceptic, go and see what has been done 
by the Earl of Ducie, and imitate his ex- 
ample. Go and see not only what he has 
done in improving the producing power of 
the soil, but also in improving machinery 
in aid of the agricultural labourer.”’ 

Mr. Handley stated that the Society 
now numbers more than 6000 members— 
every man full of intense interest in the 
great objects they had in view. They had 
in every part of England men anxious to 
test every experiment which the society 
recommended as being worthy of trying — 
they had in all parts of England gentle- 
men anxious to try every variety of soil, 
rotation of crops, and, in fact, everything 
which would increase the production of 
human food 

On Thursday July.14 a very numerous 
show of Cattle took place, which was 
altogether considered better than that at 
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Liverpool last year; and there was a plough- 
ing-match at Abbot’s Leigh, where forty- 
six teams were on the ground. The grand 
dinner of the Society was afterwards held 
in a spacious Pavilion, 200 feet in length 
by 120 in width, erected by Mr. Manning 
for the purpose. The interior was ar- 
ranged in amphitheatrical form with rising 
seats, the principal table being on the 
long and straight side of the building. 
Behind this table was a gallery filled by 
about 300 ladies. The chair was occupied 
by Henry Handley, Esq. President of the 
Society, supported on the right by H.R. H. 
the Duke of Cambridge, and on the 
left by His Grace the Duke of Beaufort ; 
Wm. Miles, Esq. M.P. Vice-President. 
Among the company, which could not be 
less than 2400 persons, were His Serene 
Highness the Prince of Saxe Meiningen, 
the Duke of Richmond, the Marquesses 
of Downshire and Worcester, Earls Spen- 
cer, Fortescue, Essex, Chichester, Somers, 
Ducie, and Zetland, Lord Viscount Tor- 
rington, Lord Courtenay, Lord Charles 
Beauclerk, &c. &c. The Earl of Hard- 
wicke is the President elect for next year’s 
meeting. 


THE CHINESE MUSEUM. 

A very interesting collection of Chinese 
articles is now exhibiting in Knights- 
bridge, in a building erected expressly for 
their reception. The entrance is built in 
the Chinese style, after the model of a 
summer residence in the collection, and 
is gaily painted with red, green, and gold. 
The apartment in which the various trea- 
sures are arranged is 225 feet in length by 
50 in width. One end is entirely orcu- 
pied by a fine specimen of screen-work, 
richly painted and gilt, and at the further 
end is a large apartment fitted up as a 
room in the summer residence of a wealthy 
Chinaman. Within are figures the size 
of life, habited in costume representing 
the owner of the house receiving his 
guests, and entertaining them with tea, 
pipes, and sweetmeats. Around the 
saloon are glazed cases containing figures 
the size of life, in the various dresses of 
their station and occupation. Weare in- 
troduced to the mandarin of the Ist, 2nd, 
4th, and 6th class, the literary gentleman, 
the soldier, the actor, the itinerant barber, 
shoemaker, and blacksmith ; the Chinese 
lady of rauk, the woman and boy of mid- 
dle rank, the boatwoman, &c. 

Besides these large glass cases are others 
on the opposite side of the room contain- 
ing fine specimens of china, lacquered 
ware, &c. and about 30 smaller cases are 
ranged on the floor containing various 
specimens of natural productions, stuffed 
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birds, shells, insects, and small articles of 
furniture, dress, and bijouterie. There 
is also a model of a two-story house as 
seen in the streets of Canton, the lower 
part fitted up as a retail China shop ; and 
another with a silk-mercer’s shop com- 
pletely furnished, not only with goods, 
but with owner, servants, and customers. 
A representation of a Chinese temple is 
furnished with colossal gilt figures of 
‘¢ the three precious Buddhas, past, pre- 
sent, and to come.” 

The state lanterns are by no means the 
least interesting portion of the curiosities ; 
they are extremely beautiful. The fond- 
ness of the Chinese for lamps and lanterns 
is well known; here we have presented 
to us an immense variety of almost every 
imaginable form and size. A number of 
paintings decorate the walls. 

This interesting collection has been 
formed by Mr. Nathan Dunn, of Phila- 
delphia, during a residence of 12 years in 
China: he was assisted in his labours by 
Houqua, Singqua, and other Hong mer- 
chants. It has been already exhibited in 
Philadelphia. The catalogue is very well 
drawn up, and contains much interesting 
information relative to the country, 
habits, and manners of the Chinese, a 
nation always interesting on account of 
its singularity and peculiar civilization, 
but more especially so at the present time 
in consequence of our actual contest and 
probable increase of intercourse. 





THE ‘‘ ACTA SANCTORUM.”’ 

The first idea of this gigantic under- 
taking occurred to the Jesuit, Father 
Herbert Rosweyd of Utrecht, about the 
beginning of the 17th century. The 
practice of preserving the acts of the 
martyrs and saints of the church is coeval 
with Christianity, and has been continued 
to the present time, with more or less 
accuracy and zeal. Father Rosweyd had 
collected a great quantity of materials, and 
traced out the plan of his work, when he 
was arrested by the hand of death, in 
1629. John Bolland, or Bollandus, who 
had the honour of giving his name to the 
collection, was commissioned by his su- 
periors to carry it on. According to the 
mode of publication adopted from the 
commencement, and followed by all who 
assisted in the 4cta, the documents re- 
specting the lives of the saints were to be 
arranged by months and days, so that 
under each day of the year all the saints 
would be found that are included in the 
Roman calendar for that day. Thus was 
set on foot a work which embraced not 
merely Europe, but the whole Christian 
world for sixteen centuries; and Bollan- 
dus, finding that the labours of one man 
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would never be sufficient to carry on such 
an undertaking, engaged, as his associates, 
the Fathers Geoffrey Heuschen and Daniel 
Papebrock, the latter being one of the 
most learned critics of his order, and who 
for fifty years assisted the Bollandists in 
their labours with the aids of his immense 
learning, indefatigable research, ample 
private fortune, and interest at the court 
of Austria, To these men succeeded 
others, not less laborious and zealous, and 
a host of agents, in all parts of the world, 
were in constant communication with 
them, by the transmission of books and 
manuscripts. The true history of the 
middle ages, not merely a dry chronologi- 
cal detail of facts, but the history of the 
human mind during that long period, is 
contained in the Acta Sanctorum. The 
collection includes a number of curious 
dissertations, for Bollandus laid it down 
as a rule to publish no documents involv- 
ing doubtful points in geography, history, 
or criticism, without endeavouring to il- 
lustrate and explain them, and this rule 
was adhered to by his successors. To 
study and arrange the general history of 
the Church was the least part of their la- 
bours, which embraced the more difficult 
task of unravelling the separate annals of 
cities, bishopricks, monasteries, and the 
origin of the monastic orders. In the 
lives of the Apostles they have thrown 
light on the earliest records of Christianity ; 
in the lives of the Popes, the most eminent 
of whom are placed among the number of 
the saints, they have unrolled the annals 
of the christian world. Questions of 
general history and antiquities, are un- 
der great obligations to them. Their 
zeal led them to enrich their volumes 
with numerous engravings, the value of 
which is enhanced from their repre- 
senting monuments now lost by the pro- 
gress of time and the destructive vio- 
lence of revolutions. Revolutions, in- 
deed, have weighed heavily on the Bol- 
landists. The suppression of the Jesuits, 
the reforms introduced by the Emperor 
Joseph, and the French Revolution, near- 
ly completed their destruction, and that 
of the documents which they had collect- 
ed for the continuation of their work. 
Although no regular continuation has 
been discovered among the manuscripts 
still remaining, after so many losses and 
transportations from abbey to abbey, and 
from library to library, numerous docu- 
ments, arranged in very good order, have 
been found, completing the series of days 
from October 16 to December 31, and 
they are now in the Burgundian Library 
at Brussels. Since the revolution of 


1830, several learned Jesuits have re- 
commenced their labours upon the Acta, 
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so long interrupted, the last volume having 
been publi in 1794. The govern- 


ment has furnished them with all the aids 
that could be supplied by the books and 
manuscripts of the public libraries. The 
resources of Belgium, however, are in- 
adequate for the completion of so great an 
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Their appeal is published in a pamphlet 
entitled, ‘* De Prosecutione Operis Bol- 
landiani, quod Acta Sanctorum in- 
seribitur, d J. Boone, J. Vandermoere, 
P. Coppens et J. Vanhecke, Societatis 
Jesu. This tract contains a list, no where 
else to be found, of the contents of the 





undertaking, and the continuators have 53 vols. of Bollandus. 
called on the learned world for assistance. 
ARCHITECTURE, 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

July 25. Mr. T. L. Donaldson, V.P. 
in the chair. 

A description of the mode of construct- 
ing the enamelled floors called ‘‘ Venetian 
floors,’’ used in Venice and Naples, by 
Signor Capitato, architect of Venice, was 

: as wasa paper by Mr. J. Bonomi 
on the relative magnitudes of some ancient 
and modern cities. The number of 
ancient cities and their vast size, accord- 
ing to the accounts remaining to us, Mr. 
Bonomi considered evidences of great 
civilisation. Babylon with its hundred 
gates, Nineveh, Thebes, Athens, Rome, 
and London, were shewn by diagrams on 
the same scale. Mr. Godwin pointed out 
the resemblance which exists between the 
temple of Belus as described by Herodo- 
tus, the temples of Mexico, the pyramids 
of Egypt, the pagodas of India, Silbury 
Hill, and other barrows in various parts 
of the world. 

Mr. Severne then read an interesting 
paper in continuation of his former re- 
marks on Fresco-painting in connexion 
with architecture ; after which the chair- 
man summed up the business of the ses- 
sion, and the meeting was adjourned until 
after the autumnal recess. 





CROSBY PLACE. 

This interesting building has at length 
been restored to somewhat of its ancient 
beauty, and is devoted to objects not un- 
worthy of its classical associations. On 
the 27th of July the great Hall, together 
with the other apartments, was opened for 
a soirée, by the Literary and Scientific 
Institution, who have removed thither 
from Salvador House, and an address was 
delivered by Professor Bell, congratulating 
the lovers of ancient art upon the restora- 
tion of the building, and the members of 
the society (over which he presides) upon 
their improved position. The rooms were 
filled with various curiosities, and a large 
company expressed themselves highly 
gratified. 

On the 5th August a more formal lec- 
ture was delivered in the same Hall, by the 


Rev. Charles Mackenzie, A.M. Vicar of 
the parish, “ Upon the Antiquities and 
Reminiscences of Crosby Place,’? The 
observations of the reverend gentleman 
were exceedingly well received, and were 
equally eloquent, instructive, and amusing. 

The restoration is highly creditable to 
all who have been concerned in it, es- 
pecially when we recollect the melancholy 
state of ruin into which the edifice had 
fallen, and that it has been conducted by 
the spirited exertions of a small number 
of individuals at their personal risk. Itis, 
indeed, a pity to see the character of the 
room altered by a succession of seats upon 
the floor, rising one above the other, and 
the gallery at the south end is brought 
too far forward ; but the roof is in all its 
beauty, and by this means is better seen 
than it ever was before. This arrange- 
ment of the seats also was necessary, a6 
the hall is designed for a lecture or music 
room. 

The north front, looking into St. Helen’s 
Churchyard, where was formerly the 
‘* pleasaunce,’’ is a new erection, rather 
than a restoration, for very little more of 
that portion of the building was found 
remaining than would guide the architect 
to the general character of its appearance. 
He has, however, skilfully adapted it to 
the style of the domestic architecture of 
the latter part of the 15th century, and 
the details are studied with special refe- 
rence to the Manor House, Great Chal- 
field, Wiltshire, which was erected about 
the same period as Crosby Place. 

The oriel window, on that side, is 
decorated with sculpture, displaying in 
the centre, over the tabling, the arms and 
crest of Sir John Crosby (1466), and the 
frieze, over the oriel, exhibits the arms of 
the five principal freeholders after the 
knight from whom it takesitsname. The 
lecturer, after noticing the several parts 
of the building, enlarged, with great effect, 
upon the various and contradictory uses 
to which it had been applied, and con- 
cluded with some sensible observations in 
commendation of the objects of its present 
occupants. 
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NORMAN TOWER AT BURY. 

The very remarkable and unequalled 
Gate-house at Bury St. Edmund’s, a view 
of which will be found in our Magazine for 
Feb. 1819, having manifested alarming 
fissures in various places, has been very 
carefully surveyed by Mr. L. N. Cotting- 
ham, F.S.A. the architect employed in the 
restorations of the great churches of Ar- 
magh, Hereford, and St. Alban’s. 

Mr. Cottingham having removed the 
plaster and modern patchwork with which 
it had been vainly attempted to conceal, 
rather than repair, the cracks and flaws 
in the structure, its defects have been laid 
bare in their formidable reality. It ap- 
pears that the two south piers have sunk 
very considerably ; that to the east is at 
least 174 inches out of the perpendicular. 
This, it is feared, has been occasioned by 
the drifting away of the soil on which it 
stands by some springs. The south-west- 
ern pier is nearly as much out of the per- 
pendicular, occasioned, it has been ascer- 
tained, by the foundations of the cellars 
of the adjoining house being sunk be- 
tween six and seven feet below the foun- 
dations of the tower. The ashlar of the 
lateral walls in the interior is split from 
the top to the bottom, and several of the 
south arches are in a very unsound state. 
But it is on the eastern front that the 
danger is greatest and the mischief most 
apparent. The entire masonry, from the 
embattled parapet to the arch of entrance, 
appears struggling to leave its place. The 
mouldings of the string-courses have given 
way, and are crushing in the ribs of the 
arches below them; and the whole facade 
rests entirely on the slender archivolt of 
the great arch: where, in the winter of 
1818, thirty of the principal stones fell to 
the ground. At that period, though the 
archway was repaired by replacing the 
fallen stones, the danger was in no degree 
removed. The cracks in the superstruc- 
ture were merely filled up, in some places 
scarcely to the depth of an inch, with ce- 
ment; and the falling out of this cement 
has exposed the deception, and the fear- 
ful progress of the mischief which was 
hidden by it. Of the manner in which 
the arches in the upper stories of the 
tower have been, not bolstered up, but 
bolstered out, by past ‘‘repairs,’’ it will 
give some idea to state that Mr. Cotting- 
ham has removed not less than 100 tons 
of brick, stone and rubbish, which not 
only added nothing to the security of the 
building, but tended materially to press it 
more and more out of its balance. In the 


west front he has cleared a beautiful open 
gallery above the pediment, of the exist- 
ence of which few perhaps were aware, 
and he has also re-opened the upper win- 
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dows, which were built up. Within the 
archway, the soil has accumulated to the 
height of five feet, or rather more, above 
the original level. The excavation which 
has been made has opened to view a door- 
way within the gateway, in the south wall, 
with a lintel cut out of solid stone. The 
contrivance by which the Norman flooring 
of the first story was thrown across the 
tower has also been developed. On the 
erection of the massive lateral walls, equi- 
lateral spaces were left in the ashlaring on 
one side for the insertion of the beams, to 
be thrown across the archway, and on the 
other side oblong spaces between two and 
three feet high, into which the beams 
were dropped to their level. This plan of 
flooring furnished the old builders with 
great facilities for the repair of the floor ; 
and avoided the necessity for those un- 
sightly trusses which modern carpentry 
has introduced. An old oak beam, which 
had been inserted in the thickness of the 
wall behind the caissons for the ends of 
the floor beams, has been found, but in a 
state of complete rottenness. 

Mr. Cottingham is confident that the 
Tower may be restored to its former . 
strength, and to the purpose for which it 
has been latterly employed, of containing 
the bells of St. James’s church ; provided 
they be properly supported below, instead 
of, as at present, bearing with all their 
rack and pressure on the top of the build- 
ing. It gives us great pleasure to hear 
that a warm interest has been taken in the 
restoration of the tower by noblemen and 
gentlemen of the town and neighbourhood. 
Sir Thomas Cullum, of whom tbe pre- 
mises between the tower and St. James’s 
Church are held as copyhold by Messrs. 
Lenny and Croft, has, in the most liberal 
manner, offered to give up his right and 
interest in the same, should those gentle- 
men consent to dispose of the premises to 
aid the projected restoration. 

Mr. Gage Rokewode, in his notes to 
the Chronicle of Joceline de Brakelond 
(recently edited for the Camden Society), 
has noticed this tower in the following 
terms :—‘‘ The magnificent Norman Gate- 
house at the entrance of the churchyard, 
still standing, is distinguished by the 
monastic writers from the campanile or 
belfry, under the name of the Great Gate 
of the Church of St. Edmund, or the 
Great Gate of the Churchyard, and was 
probably the work of Harvey the Sacrist, 
in the time of Anselm seventh abbot, 
1121-1136. This Gate-house, now con- 
verted into a belfry, was certainly not used 
for that purpose until after the fall of the 
Bell Tower in 1430, and probably not un- 
til after the destruction of the Monastic 
Church, as the Bell Tower would seem to 
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have been rebuilt.’’ Joceline de Brake- 
lond, describing Abbot Samson’s first re- 
ception into the abbey, after his election, 
on Palm Sunday, March 21, 1182, states 
that he caused his shoes to be taken off 
before this gate, and entered the Abbey 
precinct barefoot. An account is also 
extant of the solemn reception of King 
Henry the Sixth here, in 1433. It was, 
in fact, the principal entrance of the 
Abbey of St. Edmund. 


CHESTERTON, CO. CAMBRIDGE. 

The chancel of the beautiful church of 
this village is undergoing a thorough re- 
pair, at the expense of the Master and 
Seniors of Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
which society the living belongs. The 
East window, which has long been partly 
blocked up, is to be restored, and all the 
other windows of the chancel are to be 
repaired, with the exception of one at the 
western end of the south side, which, we 
regret to hear, is to be entirely blocked 
up. The roof, foundations, &c. will also 
be thoroughly repaired. In the progress 
of the work, there have been discovered 
at the south side of the alter end, a 
piscina, and three beautiful cinquefoil- 
headed sedilia, and on the north side 
a plain ambery or locker. 


FARRINGDON STREET. 

Great progress has been made in the 
formation of the line of street, which is to 
continue from Farringdon-street to the 
church of St. James, Clerkenwell. A 
substantial thoroughfare has been made 
from Holborn Bridge to West-street, 
Smithfield. The roadway will be of 
the width, from house to house, of 65 
feet; the footpaths on each side, which 
are composed of Yorkshire stone, being 
each 11 feet wide, thus leaving a clear 
carriage-way of 43 feet. The river Fleet 
has been diverted from its original course, 
and turned into the centre of the street ; 
while the gas and water pipes are laid 
down, and the cellars or vaults built on 
each side of the strect, so that houses can 
be erected as soon as the contracts shall 
be taken for that purpose. 


NEW CHURCHES. 

The new church at Woking, dedicated 
to St. John the Baptist, was consecrated 
on the 24th (not, as in p. 190, the 17th) 
of July. A lady has contributed 500/. 
towards its endowment. 

July 19. The Bishop of London con- 
secrated the fourth of the ten churches to 
be built in Bethnal-green. This church 
is situate in Bishop Bonner’s fields, near 
the Old Ford-road. It has a spire simi- 





lar to that of All Souls, Marylebone, and 
is dedicated to St. James-the-Less. 

July 20. The Bishop of London con- 
secrated the church of St. Thomas, situate 
in Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane. It 
is built on a site presented by the Bishop 
of Chichester, to accommodate about 
1000 persons, at a cost of 3600/. princi- 
pally derived from a grant bestowed by 
the trustees appointed for the distribution 
of the late Mrs. Hyndman’s charity. The 
architectural character of the building is 
Anglo-Norman ; the interior consists of a 
nave and two aisles, &c., chiefly lighted 
from a lofty clerestory, supported by 
arches and columns. The altar end is 
decorated with a series of plain and inter- 
laced arches, with a spacious triple-light 
window above. The principal elevation 
in Bream’s-buildings displays three door- 
ways with stone columns, and alarge triple- 
light window; and the central portion of 
the composition is surmounted by a bell- 
turret, selected from one of an early date, 
and of a very original character. Messrs, 
C. Davy, of Furnival’s Inn, and J. John- 
son, of Cook’s-court, are the joint archi- 
tects. The pews in the body of the 
church, and the oak-carvings of the screen, 
are those lately removed from the Temple 
church. 

On the same day the new church of St. 
Maurice, Winchester, was consecrated by 
the Bishop of that diocese. 

July 28. A new chapel at Cwmamaro, 
in the parish of Llandilo fawr, co. Car- 
marthen, was consecrated by the Bishop 
of St. David’s. 

Aug. 2. The Bishop of Ripon conse- 
crated a church at Birkenshaw, in the pa- 
rish of Bradford. It will contain 300 
persons. 

Aug. 6. The new church at Mickley, 
near Ripon, was consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of that diocese. It has been built 
at the cost of members of the Dalton fa- 
mily, and the endowment raised by a sub- 
scription, aided by a grant of 300/. from 
the Ripon Diocesan Church Building So- 
ciety. 

Aug. 11. The new church of St. Ni- 
cholas, at Hereford, was consecrated by 
the Lord Bishop. The style is early 
English ; it is 81 feet long, and 48 feet 6 
inches wide in the interior, containing 800 
sittings, of which 350 are free. 

Aug. 13. Another church, built at the 
expense of the Metropolitan Churches 
Fund, was consecrated by the Lord Bi- 
shop of London. It is situated in Gos- 
well-street, and is intended to accommo- 
date the inhabitants of Charterhouse and 
the parishes of St. Luke and St. Botolph. 
The ground upon which the church stands 
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was given by the governors of the Charter- 
house. It is capable of containing nearly 
1,500 persons ; is in the Normanstyle, from 
the designs of Mr. Blore, and cost 5,560/. 

On the same day, a new church, at 


Antiquarian Researches. 
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Inton, in the parish of Chatham, was 
consecrated by the Lord Bishop of Ro- 
chester. The Rev. W. Turner, M.A., of 
Trin. Coll. Camb. has been appointed to 
the incumbency. 





ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 

The anniversary meeting of this Society 
was held at the Lodge, St. John’s college, 
on the 12th of May; the Rev. the Mas- 
ter of Clare hall in the chair. The Secre- 
tary read a report of its proceedings dur- 
ing the past year; from which it appeared 
that it was gradually extending its opera- 
tions and influence, and the Treasurer an- 
nounced the funds to be in a flourishing 
condition. After the election of council 
and officers, Mr. Goodwin, of Corpus, 
gave some account of two papers in pre- 
paration by himself, one containing some 
particulars of a translation of St. Matthew 
and St, Mark’s Gospels into pure English, 
by Sir John Cheke ; the other giving an 
account of the Master of Glomery. 

The Treasurer read a paper containing 
a life of Dr. Fulke, Master of Pembroke 
hall, extracted from Hare’s MSS.,-to- 
gether with some account of the valuable 
documents contained in that collection, to 
which the Society hoped soon to publish 
an index. 

The Secretary next laid before the So- 
ciety an account of the building of the 
Library of Trinity college, illustrated by 
letters of Sir C. Wren, from the Library 
of All Souls’ college, Oxford; together 
with a plan for the building, consisting of 
& square, surmounted by a cupola, with 
an Ionic Portico, which was not executed; 
as well as the original accounts of the ex- 

mces of its erection, preserved in the 

ibrary of the college. 





CHURCH PAINTINGS. 

In the church of Great Cassington, 
about seven miles from Oxford, the ar- 
chitecture of which is Norman, on remov- 
ing the white-wash from the walls, it has 
been found that they were painted in dis- 
temper, but the work was not earlier than 
thelast part of Henry the Sixth’stime. The 
yey were in bad order, but enough 
left to distinguish a representation of the 
Last Judgment on the face of a wall 
towards the east; the soffit of the arch 
bearing shields, within corded circles, 
_ charged with the Holy Lamb, the crosses 

of St. George and of St. Michael, the ibc 

and the keys in Saltire, the church being 

dedicated to St. Peter. In another part 

were the remains of a painting of the 

Annunciation. There were some indica- 

tions of a previous decoration, but far too 
10 


indistinct to make it possible to trace the 
earlier design. The Architectural Society 
of Oxford are using means to preserve the 
most perfect and interesting part of these 
paintings. 





ANCIENT ARMOUR. 

An extensive and varied assortment of 
Armour and Arms was, on the 2Ist and 
22nd July, sold by Messrs. Oxenham and 
Son, at their rooms in Oxford-street, 
among which were several curious speci- 
mens of mail and chain armour, especially 
one attributed to the Sultan Bajazet, 
which, as much of it as was composed of 
rings, was a fair example of the construc- 
tion of a suit of mailles, or flattened 
rings. We cannot, however, believe it to 
have belonged to Bajazet, for in his day 
(the 15th century) the people of the East 
made better armour than this, the rings 
of which were made of metal so soft as to 
yield toa slight pressure of the finger; 
besides, in the best Oriental armour, the 
rings stand at but little short of a right 
angle with the jerkin to which they were 
attached, a method of construction intro- 
duced into this country from the East by 
the Crusaders. It is, however, a most 
curious and valuable suit; the breast- 
plate is formed of large amine, extending 
across the person, engraved with what 
seem to be Persian or Arabic characters, 
and damasquined in gold and silver. The 
head-pieces of this and other suits in the 
collection were fitted with the nasal which 
was in use in England at the time of the 
Conquest. This suit has been added to 
the Tower collection, at the cost of 
1387. 12s. A few others of the most 
important lots were—a cap-a-pie suit of 
tilting armour, 36/. 4s. 6d.; a suit of or : 
a-pie plate armour, time of Henry VIIL., 
461. ; a suit of engraved armour, 45/. 3s. ; 
a cap-a-pie suit of German plated armour, 
time of Maximilian, 40/. 19s. ; a splendid 
suit of engraved Spanish armour, 79/. 16s. ; 
an early suit of tilting armour, 94/. 10s. ; 
an early cap-a-pie suit of Knight’s po- 
lished steel-ribbed armour, 71/. 9s.; a 
beautiful suit of plated steel armour of the 
period of Maximilian, mounted on a horse 
fully armed, 1267. The purchases for the 
Tower collection exceed 600/. ; and others 
were made by the Marquis of Westminster, 
Lord Charleville, and the Russian Go- 
vernment, through an agent. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

July 22. Sir J. Graham moved the 
third reading of the Poor Law con- 
TINUANCE BILL. — Mr. S. Crawford 
moved, as an amendment, that the bill 
be read a second time that day three 
months. The House divided—for the 
third reading, 103; against it, 30;—ma- 
jority 73. 

On the motion for going into a com- 
mittee of Supply, Mr. Gibson moved, as 
an amendment, ‘‘ that this House do re- 
solve itself into a committee of the whole 
House to take into consideration the 
DISTRESSED STATE OF THE COUNTRY.” 
A long discussion followed, which, like 
all the preceding ones on the same subject, 
was urged on the ground of the distress 
in the manufacturing districts, which 
hon, members who spoke in favour of the 
motion said could only be arrested by 
a repeal of the Corn Laws. After the 
defeat of a motion for adjourning the de- 
bate, the House divided—for going into 
a committee of Supply, 156; for the 
amendment, 64,—majority, 92. 

July 25, Sir Robert Peel stated that so 
many applications for assistance had been 
made by societies and individuals who 
had themselves contributed sums for 
the furtherance of Epucation, as led 
ministers to conclude that the ordinary 
grant of 30,0007. was too little to meet 
these demands. It was, therefore, deter- 
mined that a supplemental grant in aid of 
the former, to the amount of 10,000/. 
should be proposed, That grant, as well 
as the other, was to be strictly confined 
to the purposes specified in the Order in 
Council, signed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford, moved ‘‘ That 
the distressed staTE oF IRELAND requires 
the immediate attention of the House and 
of her Majesty’s Government, with the 
view of adopting such measures as may be 
deemed advisable under the present cir- 
cumstances of extreme destitution of the 
working classes in that country.”—Mr. 
Fielden seconded the motion.— Lord Eliot 
could not admit that the general con- 
dition of Ireland was such as to inspire 
despondency. The present distress, he 
hoped, was only the periodical visitation, 
almost always occurring at this time of 
the year, from the dependence of the 

Gent, Mac, Vor. XVIII. 
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people on the potato crop. After some 
debate, Mr. Crawford withdrew his 
motion. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

July 26. The Duke of Wellington, in 
moving the second reading of the Poor 
Law CONTINUANCE BILL, expressed the 
satisfaction which, as one of those who 
had originally approved the measure, he 
felt at its general operation. In many 
cases it had certainly been carried too far 
—buildings, which had acquired the nick- 
name of bastiles, had been unnecessarily 
erected, and had been so constructed as to 
inflict uncalled-for deprivation upon the in- 
mates. He had seen much of the practical 
working of the system, however, and was 
satisfied with its general management. 
The noble Duke then proceeded to enu- 
merate the alterations and deficiencies in 
the present bill, and concluded by promis- 
ing that whatever additions might be re- 
quired to render it complete should be in- 
troduced early next session, Earl Stanhope 
opposed the motion, and moved as an 
amendment that the bill be read a second 
time that day six months. Lord Brougham 
complained of the constant repetition of 
vague declamation against the bill, and 
the amendment was negatived without a 
division. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

July 29. The Canapa Loan of 
1,500,0007. at a rate not exceeding 4 per 
cent. was proposed and carried by a ma- 
jority of 89 to 9. 

July 30, The order for Committee on 
the NEWFOUNDLAND BILL was debated, 
and adjourned. 

Aug. 2. The Destcns CopyricuT BILL 
went through Committee, and was ordered 
for its third reading. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Aug. 1. The Earl of Ripon, in moving 
the second reading of the Bonpep Corn 
BILL, said that its object was ‘‘ to enable 
the importer or proprietor of any foreign 
wheat secured in any bonded warehouse 
to take the same out of such warebouse 
upon his having deposited in lieu thereof 
an equivalent quantity of fine wheat flour, 
or flour and biscuit, or biscuit only.— Lord 
Beaumont objected to the bill, on the 
ground that it would be an evasion of the 
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present corn law.—Lord Monteagle said 

that this bill proceeded on a much sounder 

principle than that of the corn law, for it 

was subject to no fluctuation like that of 

the sliding scale, and led to that most de. 

sirable object in trade—steadiness of 
rices. 

The Earl of Redesdale moved the third 
reading of the Mines anp CoLLIEriEs 
BILL.— The Marquess of Londonderry op- 
posed i¢.—On the suggestion of Lord 
Campbell a clause was added to the bill 
rendering it incumbent upon mine owners 
to admit duly authorised persons to visit 
their works. ‘The bill was read a third 
time and passed. 

Lord Stanley said it never was his in- 
tention to propose this Bill as a perma- 
nent measure, and he would therefore 
consent to have its operation limited. He 
would also consent to the omission of 
the clause altering the qualification, in 
order to procure for his Bill more general 
support.— Mr. Labouchere said that, by 
these concessions, the Bill was stript of 
its most objectionable features, and he 
should offer to it no further opposition. 
On a division, the amendment was de- 
feated by a majority of 68to 13. On 
the motion that the Speaker do leave the 
chair, Mr. 0’ Conneli again strongly pro- 
tested against the Bill, and against the 
compromise which had taken place be- 
tween the Government and the support- 
ers of the late Administration. He felt 
it his duty again to take the sense of the 
House, This amendment was defeated 
by a majority of 82 to 21, and the House 
then went into Committee on the Bill, 
when an amendment, moved by Mr. 
O’Connell, to reduce the qualification 
from 1007. to 502. was negatived on a 
division, by 88 to 13. Three other divi- 
sions were taken upon the qualification 
clause, which was ultimately affirmed, as 
were the other clauses of the Bill, except 
the sixth, which was reserved for future 
discussion. 

The Destens Copyricurt Bill was 
read a third time and passed. 

Aug.6. The order having been moved 
for considering the Lords’ amendments to 
the Mines anv Co.uteries Bill, Lord 
Ashley said, the amendments had invali- 
dated the principle of the Bill. There 
existed no longer any security either 
against the employment of females or of 
children of an extremely tender age ; for, 
if they were admitted into the pits, it 
would be impossible to guard against their 
being made to work. ‘The system of 
apprenticeship would be retained. Much, 
however, as he regretted the modifications, 
he should invite the House to accede to 
the Bill, which, at all events, went to 
establish a great and valuable principle, 
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though it left this country far behind 
Ireland, where no women are employed 
in mines, and far behind Prussia, where 
no boy is admitted to labour in a mine 
unless he can produce a certificate of 
confirmation, as a proof that he had gone 
through a course of religious education. 
—Lord Palmerston had seen with great 
pain the amendments by the Lords.— 
Sir J. Graham thought the alterations 
were fair, reasonable, and just modifica. 
tions. The amendments were agreed to. 

Aug. 8. The Newrounp.ianp Bill 
was read the third time and passed, after 
a division, Ayes 55, Noes 12.—Mr. Le- 
froy moved for a new Writ for the Bo- 
rough of Ipswicn, the recent election for 
which had been declared void, on account 
of treating.—Mr. Duncombe moved, as 
an amendment, to bring in a Bill to dis- 
franchise certain corrupt electors of that 
borough. The original motion was car- 
ried, Ayes 86, Noes 32. 

Sir J. Graham withdrew the County 
Courts Bill. 

Aug. 9. Sir R. Peel moved Addresses 
to Her Majesty for the erection of Monv- 
MENTS to the memory of Admirals Lord 
Viscount Exmouth, Lord De Saumarez, 
and Sir Sidney Smith.— Mr. Hawes had 
given notice of an amendment proposing 
a similar mark of honour to Hisrechel” 
Watt, and Davy ;_ but withdrew it in 
deference to the wish of Sir R. Peel, who 
he hoped would himself undertake the 
proposal. 

Aug. 10. Sir James Graham brought 
in a Bill “to amend the Registration 
oF PartiAMENTARY ELecrTons in Eng- 
land and Wales.” His object was that 
the Bill should be printed, with the view 
of being taken into consideration at the 
commencement of the next session. The 
Bill proposes to repeal entirely all the 
clauses in the Reform Act affecting re- 
gistrations, and to re-enact them with 
such alterations as were necessary; also 
to abolish the payment of the shilling so 
much objected to by freeholders. The 
principal change would be with respect to 
the Revising Barristers, and the consti- 
tuting of the Court of Appeal. He por- 
posed to limit their number by appointing 
to each of the counties in every circuit 
one revising barrister—remuneration to 
be 200 guineas, in lieu of the present 
mode of payment. He further proposed 
that the Lords Chief Justices of the 
Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas, and 
the Chief Baron of the Exchequer, should 
appoint three barristers of a given stand- 
ing, to form a permanent court of appeal 
—to be paid a certain amount per day. 
Also that a single registration under the 
Reform Act should be sufficient ; that the 
qualification of a 50/, occupier removing 
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to a 1002. qualification should not be lost, 
as now, but the qualification continue; 
that the seven miles distance should be 
measured by straight lines, according to 
the Ordnance maps; that morigagees in 
possession be entitled to vote ; and with 
respect to the third question put to voters 
at the poll, he proposed to abolish it alto. 
gether as-to counties, and as to cities and 
boroughs to substitute for it the simple 
question, “ Have you continued to re- 
side?’’ With regard to cities and bo- 
roughs, as residence since the Reform 
Act had been considered indispensable, 
he proposed that it should be so still, 
but that the change of tenement should 
not affect the vote. 

Aug. 12. Her Majesty prorogued Par- 
liament in person, with the following 
Speech :— 

‘¢ My Lorps anpD GENTLEMEN,—The 
state of public business enables me to re- 
lease you from further attendance in Par- 
liament, I cannot take leave of you 
without expressing my grateful sense of 
the assiduity and zeal with which you have 
applied yourselves to the discharge of your 
public duties during the whole course of 
a long and most laborious session, You 
have had under your consideration mea- 
sures of the greatest importance connected 
with the financial and commercial inter- 
ests of the country, calculated to main- 
tain the public credit, to improve the na- 
tional resources, and, by extending trade 
and stimulating the demand for labour, 
to promote the general and permanent 
welfare of all classes of my subjects. 
Although measures of this description 
have vanaggrenty occupied much of your 
attention, you have at the same time ef- 
fected great improvements in several 
branches of jurisprudence, and in laws 
connected with the administration of do- 
mestic affairs. 

‘I return you my especial acknow- 
ledgments for the renewed proof which 
you afforded me of your loyalty and af- 
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fectionate attachment, by your ready and 
unanimous concurrence in an act for the 
increased security and protection of my 
person. 

‘¢ I continue to receive from all Foreign 
Powers assurances of their friendly dis- 
position towards this country, 

‘¢ Although I have deeply to lament the 
reverses which have befallen a division of 
the army to the westward of the Indus, 
yet I have the satisfaction of reflecting 
that the gallant defence of the city of 
Jellalabad, crowned by a decisive victory 
in the field, has eminently proved the 
courage and discipline of the European 
and native troops, and the skill and forti- 
tude of their distinguished Commander. 

‘¢ GENTLEMEN OF THE House or Com- 
mons,— The liberality with which you 
have granted the supplies, to meet the 
exigencies of the public service, demands 
my warm acknowledgments. 

‘* My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN,— You 
will concur with me in the expression of 
humble gratitude to Almighty God, for 
the favourable season which his bounty 
has vouchsafed to us, and for the pros- 
pects of a harvest more abundant than 
those of recent years. There are, I trust, 
indications of gradual recovery from that 
depression which has affected many 
branches of manufacturing industry, and 
has exposed large classes of my people to 
privations and sufferings which have 
caused me the deepest concern, 

‘¢ You will, I am confident, be actuated 
on your return to your several counties by 
the same enlightened zeal for the public 
interests which you have manifested du- 
ring the discharge of your parliamentary 
duties, and will do your utmost to en. 
courage, by your example and active 
exertions, that spirit of order and sub- 
mission to the law which is essential to 
the public happiness, and without which 
there can be no enjoyment of the fruits of 
peaceful industry, and no advance in the 
career of social improvement.” 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

Louis-Philippe opened the French 
Chambers, attended by all his four sur- 
viving sons, on the 26th of July. The 
following are the heads of the project of 
law proposed for the Regency : 

Article 1. The King’s minority ceases 
at 18 years accomplished. 2. At the 
moment of the King’s death, if his suc- 
cessor be a minor, the Prince nearest the 
throne, in the established order of suc- 
cession, according to the charter of 1930, 


if he be twenty-one years of age, becomes 
invested with the Regency throughout 
the minority. 3. The full and entire ex- 
ercise of the Royal authority, in the name 
of the King, belongs to the Regent. 
The 12th article of the Charter, and all 
the legislative dispositions protecting the 
person and constitutional rights of the 
King, are applicable to the Regent. 5. 
‘The Regent makes oath, in presence of 
the Chambers, to be faithful to the Kin 

of the French, to obey the Charter an 
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the established laws of the kingdom, and 
to act in every other respect in the sole 
view of the interest and happiness and 
of the glory of the French people. Should 
the Chambers not be sitting, then the 
Regent is bound to convene them within 
three months. 6. The guardianship and 
tutorship of the young King belongs to 
the Queen, or to the Princess his mother 
whilst unmarried ; and in the event of the 
demise of the Queen, or Princess, or both, 
to the nearest female branch on the fa- 
ther’s side not married.—The Bill passed 
the Chamber of Deputies on the 20th 
Aug. by a majority of 310 to 94 votes. 


CHINA, 


After their attempt, mentioned in our 
last, to destroy the British garrison at 
Ningpo, the Chinese encamped, about 
6,000 strong, some eleven miles to the 
westward, with a view of cutting off our 
supplies. A force of about 1,100 men 
embarked, and were towed up the river 
by the steamers till opposite the enemy. 
An attack having been made, the Chinese 
were dispersed in every direction, leaving 
from 500 to 700 dead upon the field. 
They fought with much more determina- 
tion than on any previous occasion. We 
had three men killed and forty wounded ; 
the troops returned next day to camp. 
It is said that a force of no less than 
30,000 is collecting, once more to attack 
Ningpo. It is also affirmed that Sir 
Hugh Gough is about to execute a move- 
ment on the capital of the province of 
Chekeang, and will probably carry the 
whole of the troops along with him. By 
the time the last of the reinforcements 
now on their’way to China have arrived, 
we shall have fifty-six ships of war, seven- 
teen of which are steamers, in the Chi- 
nese waters, with from forty to fiffy 
transports and store ships, and 15,000 
fighting men, besides mariners, who may 
be employed on shore. We have already 
slain nearly 8,000 Chinamen, and cap- 
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tured and destroyed 1,819 pieces of ar- 
tillery. On the side of the British the 
recent loss included a marine officer, Mr. 
Hambly ; of the 49th there were six or 
eight wounded; among them Captain 
Reynolds, slightly, and Lieutenants Mont- 
gomerie and Lane severely. 


AFFGHANISTAN, &c¢. 


The Affghans under Sufter Jung at- 
tacked Khelat-e-Ghilzee ou the 2Ist 
May, and even placed scaling-laddets 
against the walls, but, after two hours 
conflict, were repulsed with 104 men 
killed. 

At Cabool, Futteh Jung, son of Shah 
Soojah, has not only defended the Bala 
Hissar against the repeated attacks of 
Shah Soojah, but is said, in the latest ac- 
counts, to have recovered the town. The 
hostages are said to have again changed 
hands, and are now in the keeping of the 
high priest at Cabool. Akbar Khan de- 
mands as the price of their release 80,0007. 
down, an annuity of 20,0007. and secure 
possession of the throne of Cabool for 
Dost Malomed. These extravagant de- 
mands had prevented any successful ne- 

otiation for the release of the prisoners. 
ith the exception of Lady M‘Naghten 
having been plundered of jewels, there 
does not appear to have been any ill 
treatment of the prisoners. A consider. 
able number of Sepoys, and camp-follow- 
ers, belonging to the army destroyed at 
Cabool, continue to reach Jellalabad. 
They are mostly more or less crippled 
from the effects of cold. Sixty-five men 
of the 4th Irregular Horse, and four of 
the 27th Native Infantry, have also 
reached Ferozepore ; so that the massacre 
turns out to be not so complete as was 
at first supposed. 

On the death of the King of Oude, the 
rightful heir has ascended the throne. 
The Vansittart and the Cornwallis, laden 
with cotton for China, have been destroyed 
by incendiaries at Bombay. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Very serious disturbances have taken 
place in the manufacturing districts of 


Lancashire. They commenced at Staley- 
bridge, near Ashton under Line, on the 
morning of Monday Aug. 4, ostensibly 
with the spinners and weavers employed 
in the mill of Messrs. Rayley, who had 
given notice of a slight reduction of 
wages. It is supposed, however, that the 
rising had been arranged for some time by 
the Chartists and other political incendi- 
aries, who on the preceding day (Sunday) 
had held a large meeting at Mottram 
Moor, in the immediate vicinity. The 
rioters proceeded to turn out all the 


workpeople in the towns of Ashton and 
Oldham, and the various mills in the vi- 
cinity ; and the next morning proceeded 
with the saine intention to Manchester. 
They arrived at Holt Town, in number 
about 5000, at ten o’clock, but were met 
in Pollard Street by a troop of cavalry, 
under the command of Col. Wemyss, a 
company of rifles, and a large body of 
police, This force arrested their progress 
for some time ; but, after having agreed to 
disperse, they eluded that course by break. 
ing-up into several detachments, which 
continued their arbitrary levies upon the 
mills, laid contributions on the provision 
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shops, and at length met in large numbers 
ona vacant spot of ground near Granby 
Row ; where they were addressed by se- 
veral popular orators, and declared their 
resolution not to return to work until 
wages were restored to the rate which 
they bore in the early part of 1840. In 
the afternoon a contest took place at 
Messrs, Birley’s mill, the windows of 
which were entirely destroyed, and a girl 
was killed by a missile thrown from the 
roof, Similar riots took place in various 
parts of Manchester during Wednesday ; 
and a police-station at Newton was 
wholly demolished. Two policemen, 
who were severely wounded, died the next 
day in the Infirmary. 

On Thursday the town of Stockport 
was the scene of great rioting; and the 
mob indulged more generally in plunder 
than elsewhere. Having forced an en- 
trance into the Union workhouse at Shaw- 
heath, they took away 672 seven-pound 
loaves, and about 7, in copper. 

On Friday a fatal conflict took place in 
the town of Preston, where the mob, at- 
tacking the military with stones, were 
fired upon, and several persons wounded, 
three or four mortally. The next day 
work was resumed; but on Wednesday 
Aug. 17, another conflict took place at 
the village of Walton; where the police 
were nearly overpowered, but, on the ap- 
pearance of the rifles, the mob fled, and 
38 prisoners were made. 

At Glasgow and its vicinity the rioting 
commenced on Thursday Aug. 11; and 
there was aJsoa seriousriot at Dunfermline. 

At an attack made early on Saturday 
Avg. 13, on the Adelphi Works at Salford, 
the mob were fired at, and five persons 
wounded. The rioting had now extended 
to Rochdale, Bury, Macclesfield, Bolton, 
Huddersfield, and all the surrounding dis- 
tricts; several attempts were made to in- 
jure the railroads, but fortunately with- 
out success, At the meetings of the peo- 
ple during the latter part of the week, 
resolutions were generally passed for de- 
manding “ The People’s Charter,” thus 

roving the influence and share of the po- 
itical incendiaries in these disturbances. 
—At Blackburn, on Monday Aug. 15, 
the military were compelled to fire on the 
mob, when several were wounded, and a 
girl killed. 

On Monday Aug. 15,and ‘Tuesday, the 
soldiery were required to act in Halifax ; 
many persons were wounded ; and fifty- 
four sent off prisoners to Wakefield.— At 
Bradford on Tuesday there was a series 
of skirmishes, but the rioters were finally 
dispersed without any fatal results. —The 
town of Leeds was not disturbed until 
Thursday Aug. 18, when Mr. Reid, the 
head of the police, was wounded. 
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mining districts have been in a like state of 
commotion from a turn-out of the colliers ; 
aggravated by the exertions of the Chart- 
ists, who are there numerous, At Stoke 
upon Trent, on the 15th Aug. they 
sacked and destroyed the contents of the 
Court of Requests, the Police Office, 
and the houses of some private gentlemen, 
The men employed at Lord Ward’s col- 
lieries at Dudley were attacked by a mob, 
and many of them seriously wounded.— 
At Burslem, on the 15th, the house of Mr, 
Parker, a magistrate, was burnt to the 
ground, the Town Hall, Police Offices, and 
several private houses ransacked ; when a 
conflict ensued with the military, who 
shot three of the ringleaders dead on the 
spot, and seriously wounded twelve or 
fourteen others. 

On Monday Aug. 22 work was in a 
great degree resumed at Manchester, &e. 
but the same day, in London, meetings 
were attempted at Kennington Common 
and Paddington, at the former of which 
seven Chartists were arrested, and at the 
latter thirteen. Subsequently, work has 
been gradually resumed in Lancashire : 
but in the Potteries the discontent is 
more permanent. In the Welsh Collie- 
ries there have been attempts at insur- 
rection, but both there and at Birming- 
ham the sufferings of a few years since 
appear to have acted as a salutary 
caution. 

Aug. 1. The Thames Tunnel was 
opened for the first time on the Wapping 
side of the river, and upwards of vi- 
sitors of all nations passed through the 
tunnel as far as the shaft on the Rother- 
hithe shore. The Middlesex shaft is 
about 90 feet in height, and is surmounted 
with a handsome dome, which is glazed, 
and light and air admitted. There are 
two staircases, one terminating close to 
the western arch, and the other leadin 
to the eastern arch. The western poe. 4 
only is opened for visitors; but the east. 
ern one appears likely to be appropriated 
to the same purpose in a few weeks. The 
erection of the circular staircases in the 
shaft on the Surrey side, now closed to 
the public, will be completed in three 
months, when the tunnel will be opened 
as a thoroughfare for foot passengers, at a 
toll of 1d. each person. Some time, 
however, must elapse before the circular 
staircases and inclined planes for horses, 
cattle, and vehicles can be formed. There 
is a culvert under the western arch, into 
which the waters are collected and pumped 
out, which keeps that side of the tunnel 
always dry, and as a current of air now 
passes through the excavation, the place 
is rendered comfortable, and by the aid 
of the gas lights, which are always burn. 
ing, the temperature of the atmosphere 
is nearly the same as it is on shore, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazeTTE Promotions. 

July 18. Frederic Peel Round, esq. to be 
Usher of the Order of the Thistle. 

July 28. Henry Knight, of Lowlin, co. Dur- 
ham, gent. eldest son of the Rev. T. Knight, 
rector of Ford, Northbld. in compliance with 
the will of Anthony Gregson, of Lowlin, esq. 
to take the name of Gregson only, and bear 
the arms of Gregson. t 

July 29. Frederick John Trick, esq. (late of 
the 66th reg.) to be one of Her Majesty’s hon. 
corps of Gentlemen at Arms. 

uly 30. Col. Thomas Phipps Howard, K.H. 
to wear the supernum. cross of the order of 
Charles III. conferred in testimony of her 
Catholic Majesty’s approbation of his services 
during the Peninsular war. 

Dorsetshire Militia, Capt. George Thomson 
Jacob, to be Major. 

The Rev. w. Serocold Pearce, M.A. of 
Cherry Hinton, co. Camb. only son of Dr. 
Pearce, Dean of Ely, by Anne, dau. of the Rev. 
Walter Serocold, and sister and coheir to Capt. 
Walter Serocold, R.N. to take the name of 
Serocold after Pearce. _ 

Aug, 2. 13th Foot, Major T. C. Squire to be 
Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. J. G. D. Taylor to be 
Major.—83d Foot, brevet Lieut.-Colonel B. 
Trydell to be Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Colonel 
Swinburne to be Major.—Brevet Col. G. A. We- 
therall, 1st Foot, and Lieut.-Col. Standish Vis- 
count Guillamore, to be Aides-de-Camp to the 
Queen.—Brevet, Capt. Thomas Armstrong, 2d 
W.I. regt. to be Major in the army.—Royal En- 
ose. brevet Major E. Matson to be Brigade 

ajor to the Corps. 

ug. 3. The Rev. Fred. Pawsey, B.A. Vicar 
of Wilshamstead, Beds, and his nephews, Edm. 
Wm. Wilton Pawsey, Capt. 56th Foot, and the 
Rev. Fred. Cliarles George Pawsey, B.A. to 
take the name of Passy instead of Pawsey. 

Aug. 4. Charles George Young, -~ York 
Herald, to be Garter Principal King of Arms. 

Aug. 5. Edward Howard Gibbon, esq. Mow- 
bray Herald Extraordinary, to be York Herald. 
—30th Foot, brevet+Major J. Procter to be 
Major.—85th Foot, brevet Major M. Power to 
be Major.—Rifle Brigade, Capt. J. A. Hender- 
son to be Major.—Unattached, Major W. T. 
Hunt, from 85th Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel.— 
Staff, Major E. C. Archer, half-pay Unatt. to 
be Deputy Quartermaster-General in the Lee- 
ward and Windward Islands with the rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel in the army.—Brevet, Capt. A. 
Gammell, 43d Foot, to be Major in the army. 

Aug. 6. Royal Artillery, brevet Major Mat- 
thew Louis to be Lieut.-Col. 

Aug. 11. Sir John Benn Walsh, Bart. to be 
Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Radnor. 
Rey. John Antony Cramer, D.D. to be Profes- 
sor of Modern History in the Univ. of Oxford. 
—Col. Wm. Chalmers, C.B. to accept the Com- 
mander’s star of the Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order, conferred by the King of Hanover in 
approbation of his services with Hanoverian 
troops in the Peninsula. 

Aag.15. Field Marshal Arthur Duke of Wel- 
lington to be Commander-in-Chief of all Her 
= a Land Forces in the United Kingdom. 
—Wm. Hardy Cozens, of Letheringsett hall, 


Norf. et only son of Jer. Cozens, of Norwich, 


gent. by his second marriage with Mary-Ann, 
only dau. of Wm. Hardy, of Letheringsett 
hall, gent. to take the name of Hardy after 
Cozens, and bear the arms of Hardy in the 
first quarter. 

Aug. 16. Brevet, Capt. E. Cottingham, of the 
99th Foot, to be Major in the army. 

Aug. 17. Archibald William Earl of Eglinton 
to be Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of the 
shire of Ayr, vice the Earl of Glasgow, res, 


Aug. 19. Fergus James Graham, esq. to be 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Bayonne.—Robert 
Falconer Corbett, esq. to be Consul at Maran- 
ham.—William Kennedy, esq. to be Consul at 
Galveston.—Thomas Ussher, esq. (some time 
British Vice Consul at Port-au-Prince,) to be 
Consul in Haiti. — 16th Foot, brevet Major 
James Brand to be Major.—Brevet, Major Wil- 
liam Johnstone, 26th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. 

Aug. 22. The brothers and sisters of John 
now Earl Erne to have the same precedence 
as if their father had succeeded to that dig- 
nity. — Sir Baldwin Wake Walker, K.C.B. 
Capt. R.N. and Admiral in the Turkish Navy, 
to accept the cross of the order of the Re- 
deemer of Greece, for his services at Modon 
and Patras in 1828; also the insignia of the 
Iron Crown of Austria of the 2d class, St. Anne 
of Russia of the 2d class, and the Red Eagle of 
Prussia of the 2d class, for his services in the 
late war in Syria.—Lt.-Col. Henry Webster, 
K.T.S. to accept the order of St. Bento d’Avis 
and of William of the Netherlands, conferre 
by the Queen of Portugal and King of the Ne- 
therlands, in approbation of his services dur- 
ing the Peninsular war and at Waterloo,— 
Lt.-Col. C. M. Carmichael-Smyth, C.B. and 
Capt. M.W. Carmichael-Smyth, sons of James 
Carmichael-Smyth (heretofore Carmichael) 
M.D. to discontinue the name of Smyth, and 
bear the name of Carmichael only.—Thomas, 
Edward-Adams, and Alfred, (minors) children 
of Thomas Cuff, of Bath, esq. by Mary-Anne, 
dau. of Edw. Hamlin Adams, of Middleton 
hall, co. Carmarthen, esq. to take the name 
and arms of Adams only. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Belfast.—David R. Ross, esq. and James 
merson Tennent, esq. 

Hampshire.—Lord Charles Wellesley. 

Ipswich.—John N. Gladstone, esq. and Sack- 
ville Lane Fox, esq. 

Nottingham.—John Walter, esq. 

Southampton.—Humphrey St. John Mildmay, 
esq. and Geo. Wm. Hope, esq. 


EccLestastTicAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rey. Rob. Allen, Emsworth Chap. Sussex. 
Rey. Jas. Bearcroft, Hadsor R. Wore. 
Rev. Jas. Beaven, Welford V. co. N’p’n. 
Rey. T. 8S. Bowstead, Tarvin V. Cheshire. 
Rev. W. H. Brookfield, St. Luke’s P.C. Ber- 
wick-street, Oxford-street. 
Rev. J. Browne, Hasby V. Linc. 
Rev. G. Casson, Oulde R. co. Npn. 
Rev. H. Chavasse, Rushall V. Staff. 
Rev. R. Courtenay, Thornton Watlass R. 
Yorksh. 
Rev. J. E. Cox, Southtown new ch. Suff. 
Rey. J. Cundill, St. Margaret’s P.C. Durham. 
Rev. G. F. Deedes, Netherbury with Beamin- 
ster V. Dorset. 
Rey. Griffin Evans, Vervic V. Cardig. 
Rey. R. W. Evins, Heversham V. Westmorl. 
Rev. R. Frost, St. Matthias P.C. Manchester. 
Rev. G. Gibbons, Wilton P.C. Cheshire. 
Rev. Jos. Green, Cameringham V. Line. 
Rey. J. P. Griffith, Limington P.C. Somerset. 
Rev. Mr. Harrison, Trinity episcopal chapel, 
- George’s in the East. 
. J.G. Harrison, Queenborough P.C. Kent. 
. H. P. Haughton, Flimwell Ch, Sussex, 
. T. Hayes, Bracewell V. Yorksh. 
. Ag Gm Wormegay < Norf. 
. W. T. Hobson, Strelley wit ilborougl 
R. Notts. ‘ . ” 
Rey. A. Holmes, Kirkpatrick V., I. Man. 
Rey. T, B, Ingham, Rainhill new ch, Ches, 
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Rev. Dr. James, St. Thomas new church, Char- 
terhouse, London. 

Rey. W. Kermode, Ramsay V., I. Man. 

Rev. B. King, St. George in the East R. Midd. 

Rey. R. H. Knight, Weston Favell R. co. Npn. 

Rev. — Lillingston, St. John’s P.C. Southend. 

Rev. J.W.K. Lockwood, Everingham R.Yorksh. 

Rev. W. Maskell, Corscombe R. Dorset. 

Rey. M. R. Morgan, St. John’s P.C. Swansea. 

Rey. G. Morris, St. Allen V. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. S. Newmann, Hockliffe R. Beds. 

Rey. C. Porter, Aughnamullen R. Ireland. 

Rev. John Puckle, St. Mary’s P.C. Dover. 

Ven. Archdn. Raymond, Morpeth R. Northblid. 

Rev. Geo. R. Redwar, St. Thomas P.C. Chan- 
cory, Me, London. 

Rey. R. Remington, Quernmore P.C, Lanc. 

Rev. E. D. Rhodes, Kensington P.C. Bath. 

Rev. Egrem. Richardson, Oxcomb R. Linc. 

Rey. F. Smith, Tarrant Rushton R. Wilts. 

Rev. S. Sunderland, Penistone V. Yorksh. 

Rey. Archer Thompson, Ashby cum Fenby R. 


ne. 

Rev. R. L. Tottenham, Donamoine V. Ireland. 

Rev. G. F. Townsend, Brantingham with Elle- 
ker P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rey. D. Vawdrey, Stepney R. Middlesex. 

Rev. W. Villiers, Shenstone V. Staff. 

Rev. C. J. Wade, Lower Gravenhurst R. Beds. 

Rev. J. W. Watson, St. Mary P.C. Preston, 


Lanc. 
Rey. J. D. Winslow, Napton V. Warw. 


CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. L. S. Clarke, to the Earl of Egmont. 
Rey. J. Fawcett, to Lord Dunsany. 

Rev. B. S. Ffinch, to the Earl of Buchan. 
Rev. M. H. Maxwell, to the Earl of Stair. 
Rev. J. Maynard to the Marq. of Hertford. 
Rev. J. Stede, to the Earl of Macclesfield. 


CiviL, PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. Archibald Tait, M.A. to be Head Master 
of Rugby School. 

Rev. Henry Atkinson, B.A. to be Head Master 
of Drax Grammar School. 

Rev. T. W. Richards, B.A. to be Mathemat. 
Master of Oundle Grammar School. 

Rev. R. Kirby, B.A. to be Second Master of 
Felstead Grammar School, Essex. 

Mr. John Collingwood, B.A. to be Second Mas- 
ter of Abingdon Grammar School. 

Mr. Fred. Metcalfe, B.A. St. John’s College, 


Camb. to be Second Master of the Wesleyan ° 


Proprietory Grammar School, Sheffield. 
Rev. John Davidson, to be Master of St. John’s 
Hospital, Barnard’s Castle. 


BIRTHS. 


July 5. At Charlotte-Town, Prince Edward’s 
Island, the wife of Sir R. V. Huntley, a son. 
—13. In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. the wife of 
the Hon. Henry Gage, a dau.——16. At Burley 
Park, the wife of George R. Farnall, “2 
dau.——18. At Weymouth, the wife of Col. 
Melville Browne, a son.——24. At Brighton, 
the wife of Samuel Greatheed, esq. of Land- 
ford lodge, Wilts, a son.——At Brighton, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Yaldwyn, Madras Army, a 
son.——25. At Kingweston, the wife of F. H. 
Dickin¥on, esq. M.P. a son.——In Grafton-st. 
the wife of Edward Jekyll, esq. a son.——The 
Lady —"e adau.——At Boxley House, Kent, 
the Lady Margaret Marsham, a son. At 
Limpsfield rectory, Surrey, Mrs. Walpole, a 
son. 

Lately. In Hyde gna * the wife of J. W. 
Bosanquet, esq. a son.——In Upper Harley-st. 
the wife of Sir my a’ Lewin, a dau.——The 


wife of the Hon, . Stanley, a dau.u——In 


Ecclesiastical Preferments.— Births. 
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Harley-st. Lady de Tabley, a son.——The wife 
of Capt. Morier, R.N. a son.——At ige-pl. 
rey gr Lady Louisa Rabett, a son.—— 
At Halton, Lady Pollock, a dau.—In Upper 
Harley-st. the wife of E. Pepys, esq. a son.—— 
At Broseley rectory, Salop, the Hon. Mrs. Or- 
lando Forester, a son.—lIn Cavendish-sq. the 
Marchioness of Hastings, a son.——At Earle’s 
Croome, the Hon. Mrs. Coventry, a son.—— 
At Brampton Park, Hunts, Lady Mary Hewitt, 
a son.— At Bude, the wife of A. H. D. Acland, 
esq. a son.——At Maidstone, the wife of C. W. 
Martin, esq. M.P. a son.——At Woodford-hall, 
Essex, Mrs. Wm. Morris, a dau.——At the 
Palace, Ripon, the Hon. Mrs. Longley, a dau. 
——aAt Castle-park, Lancaster, the wife of E.G. 
Hornby, esq. a dau.— At Carlton-terr. Lady 
Ridley, a son.—tThe wife of T. Timbrell, esq. 
of Shrewton lodge, Wilts, a son.——At Rich- 
mond, the Lady Margaret Littleton, a son. 
Aug. 1. At Northwick-terr. Maida-hill, Mrs. 
Edward M. Reid, a son and heir.—aAt Nor- 
wood, the wife of George Hankey, esq. a son. 
——aAt Rochester, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Sir 
Gaspard Le Marchant, a dau.— 2. In Bruton- 
st. the Viscountess Newry, a son.——At Wal- 
mer, the wife of Capt. Sir Keith Jackson, Bart. 
a son.——4. In Portman-sq. the wife of Geo 
C. Courthope, esq. of Whiligh, a dau.——6. At 
Florence, the wife of Morgan Thomas, esq. of 
Gatehouse, Sussex, a son.—7. At Gosford, 
near Ottery, the wife of Sir Henry A. Farring- 
ton, Bart. a son.—1l. At Blackheath, the 
wife of James Farquhar, esq. of Hallgreen, co. 
Kincardine, a son.—At V orthing, the wife 
of Joseph Blake, jun. esq. a son.—15. At 
Canterbury, the wife of William Deedes, esq. 
of Sanding-park, twin sons.—18. At Brigh- 
ton, the wife of Major M‘Queen, a son, 


MARRIAGES. 


March 30. At Sydney, Arthur Hodgson, 
esq. eldest son of the Rev. Edward Hodgson, 
of Rickmansworth, Herts, to Eliza, eldest dau. 
of — James Dowling, Chief Justice of the 
colony. 

May 5. At Calcutta, Capt. Walter Stirlin 
Ommanney, 2d Reg. Madras Cavalry, third 
surviving son of the late Sir Francis M. Om- 
manney, to Marianne, second dau. of the late 
Capt. Morton, Bengal Eng. 

7. At Gwalior, Lieut. Charles James Bean, 
61st Bengal Nat. Inf. to Isabella, third dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Speirs, Resident at the Court of 
Scindiah. 

June9. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Charles Rowland, eldest son of W. P. More- 
wood, esq. of Alfreton Park, Derb. and Lad- 
brooke, Warw. to the Hon. Georgiana Byron, 
dau. of Lord Byron. 

14. At Bombay, James Remington Hadow, 
esq. to Jane Menzies, eldest dau. of George 
John Baumbach, esq. of Dunbar. 

22. At Bisley, Glouc. the Rev. Isaac Wil- 
liams, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Coll. Ox- 
ford, to Caroline, dau. of the late Arthur 
Champernowne, esq. of Dartington, Devon. 

26. At Hornsey, Kobert Barnett, esq. of the 
Minories, to Jane Frances Wheelwright, of 
Muswell Hill, widow of Joseph Wheelwright, 
esq. of Upper Clapton. 

30. At Ashton-upon-Mersey, Cheshire, Ed- 
ward Ward Dickson, esq. only son of the Vicar 
of Dungarvon, and grandson of the late Bishop 
of Down, to Penelope-Eliza; and the Rev. 
Edmund Lane, of Gloucester, to Flora-Alicia, 
the third and fifth dau. of David Scott, esq. of 
Ashton-upon-Mersey. 

July 7. At Brampton, Hunts, Frederick, 
youngest son of the late John Heycock, esq. of 
Owston, Leic. to Mary, only dau. of the late 
Eliezer Heywood, esy. 
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12, At Brompton, and afterwards at the 
church of the Russian Embassy, Count Paul 
de Suasin, late Capt, in the Guards of the Em- 
peror of Russia, to Mima-Caroline, only child 
of Joseph Pole Carew, esq.—At Daventry, 
the Rev. Archer Thompson, M.A. Rector of 
Ashby-cum-Fenby, Linc. to Marianne Janetta, 
second dau. of the late Charles Rattray, M.D. 
of Daventry.——At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. 
Sir Henry Hervey Bruce, Bart. of Down Hill, 
Londonderry, to Mary-Ann, only dau. of Sir 
J. G. J. Clifton, Bart. At Edmonton, W. 
Thiselton Dyer, esq. to Catherine-Jane, only 
dau. of Dr. Firminger, of Edmonton.—At 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Robert Pigot, esq. 
nephew of the late Sir George Pigot, Bart. to 
Harriet-M et, youngest dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Cheney, —— Thomas Hume, esy. 
M.D. of Brent-end, Hanweli, to Eliza-Ann, 
dau. of the late Thomas Stevens, esq. of Black- 
heath Park.—In London, Major W. H. Hart- 
man, 9th Regt. to Mary, widow of Thos. Berke- 
ley, esq. of Grenada, West Indies. ——At Flet- 
ton, the Rev. John Watson, M.A. Curate of 
Great Doddington, to Frances-Maria, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Edw. Rutter Theed, M.A. 
Rector of Fletton, Hunts, and Vicar of Selli ‘if 
Kent.—At St. George’s, Sir John Campbell, 
K.C.T.S. to Harriet-Maria, widow of Maj 
Gen. Sir Alexander Dickson, K.C.B. —— At 
Trinity Ch. Marylebone, William Warren 
Humby, esq. second son of the late W. Humby, 
esq. of Upper Norton-st. to Jane, youngest 
dau. of Geo. Johnson, esq. of Guildford-st, 

14. At St.George’s, Hanover-sq. John Long, 
esq. of Marwell Hall, Hants, late of the 10th 
Hussars, and third son of Walter Long, esq. 
of Preshaw House, Hants, to Georgiana- 
Frances, eldest dau. of Sir Simeon Stuart, 
Bart.—At All Souls, Langham-pl. George, 
second son of Edward Roberts, esq. of Ken- 
nington, to Maria-Louisa, only dau. of the late 
William Chandler, esq. M.D. of Canterbury. 
——At Toddington, Henry Robinson, esq. of 
Knapton-grove, Norfolk, to Lucy, youngest 
dau. of William D. Cooper Cooper, esq. of 
Toddington-park, Beds. 

16. A’ yt ages John Ernlé Money, 
esq. Capt. 32d Regt. and nephew of Major- 
Gen. Sir J. Kyrle Money, Bart. to Harriet- 
Louisa, eldest dau. of W. H. Sutton, esq. of 
Hertingfordbury, Herts.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Hercules Henry Graves Mac Don- 
nell, esq. second son of the Rev. Dr. Mac Don- 
nell, of — House, co. Dublin, to Emily- 
Anne, only child of D. C. Moylan, esq. of Doug- 
las, co. Cork.——At Great Ilford, H. B. Paulin, 
esq. of the Adjutrnt-Gen. Office, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, only son of the late Henry Paulin, esq. 
Hon. Company’s Sol. Bengal, to Mary-Ann, 
eldest dau. of John Kynaston, esq. of the 
Rookery, Ilford.—aAt Byculla, East Indies, 
L. R. Reid, esq. civil sercice, to Jane, eldest 
—. of Lieut.-Colonel S. B. Boileau, of H.M.’s 


reg. 

18. At Wembury, Devon, Capt. Frederick 
Thomas Maitland, 24th Regt. youngest son of 
Gen. Frederick Maitland, to Emily-Augusta- 
Mary, a dau. of Major R. B. Newland, 
of Drayton, Hampsh.——At Tavistock, Loftus 
Warren Peacocke, esy. youngest son of the 
late Col. ~~ Peacocke, Scots Fusileer 
Guards, to Hannah-Maria, widow of Wm. 
Glover, —o Regt. and fourth dau. of the 
late J. 8S. Downes, esq. of Plymouth.——At St. 
Mary’s, and subsequently, according to the 
rites of the Catholic Church, at Moorfields, 
Charles Fitzgerald Higgins, esq. of Trafalgar 
Park, Mayo, to Amelia-Vertue, only dau. of 
Sir Richard Paul Jodrell, Bart. 

19. At Paington, Devon, William Buller 
Kitson, esq. to lizabeth-Anne, dau, of the late 
Thomas ni esq.——At Battel, Henry Whit- 


Marriages. 
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marsh, esq. to Mary-Ann, only dau. of the 
Very Rev. John Littler, Dean of Battel.—. 
At Hertford, the Rev. H. F. Skrimshire, Rec- 
tor of St. Andrew’s, Hertford, to Anne-Louisa- 
Catherine, dau. of J. B. Collings, bet late of 
her Majesty’s Dockyard, Malta.——At Hert- 
ford, the Rev. J. W. North, second son of the 
late Rev. Henry North, of Cornwall-terr. Re- 
gent’s Park, to Elizabeth Jenner, third dau. 
of the late Rev. E. Bourchier, Rector of Bram- 
field, Herts. ——- At Tedburn St. Mary, the 
Rev. Wm. W. Gurney, Rector of Roborough, 


to Charlotte, only dau. of the late John Coopers 
esq. of Sonning, Berks.——At Littleham, De- 
von, Major George Lee, late of the E. 1. C,’s 
Serv. to Jean, only dau. of the late Gilbert 
Briggs any, otras Medical Est.——At Guild- 
for T. 


. J. Tells, esq. to Charlotte, dau. of the 
late Rev. Jno. Stedman, Vicar of Gosfield, Es- 
sex. 

20. At Hanley Castle, Worc. John Head 
Burdett, esq. eldest son of the late Rev. John 
Burdett, to Adelaide-Louisa, youngest dau. of 
the late Arthur Burdett, esq. formerly of 
Dublin.— At Charlton King’s, Glouc, Irwin 
Grant de Longueuil, esq. only son of the Baron 
de Longueuil, of Longueuil, Canada, to Har- 
riet, second dau, of the late F. C. Colmore, 
esq. of Moor End, Glouc.——At St. James’s, 
the Earl of Bective, eldest son of the Marg. 
Headfort, to Amelia, only child of Alderman 
W. Thompson, esq. M.P. for Westmorland. 

21. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. John 
Baring, esq. of Oakwood, Sussex, third son 
of Sir Thomas Baring, Bart. to Charlotte- 
Amelia, eldest dau. of the Rev. Goorre, Por- 
cher, of Maiden Erlegh, Berks.——At Clifton, 
the Rev. G. W. Heathcote, Rector of Ashe, 
Surrey, to Clara-Rosalie, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. T. Stenhouse Viger, of Clifton.—— 
The Rev. G. Martin, Canon Residentiary and 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Exeter, to Renira. 
only dau. of the late Vice-Adm. Bentinck, and 
niece to Earl Manyers. —— At Watlington 
Oxf. Thomas Shaen Carter, esq. only son of 
W. H. Carter, esq. of Castle Martin, Kildare, 
to Maria-Susan, only surviving child of the 
late J. H. Tilson, esq. of Watlington Park.—— 
At All Souls, lone am-pl. Edward Mayne, 
esq. grandson of the late Judge Mayne, to 
Jane, dau. of the late Rev. William Woodall, 
Rector of Branston and Waltham, Lancash.— 
At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Hen se- 
cond son of John Henry effell, esq. of Upper 
Harley-st, to Harriet-Susanna, eldest dau. of 
George Green, esq. of Upper Harley-st.—— 
At Welton, Yorksh. Timothy Hutchinson, esq, 
of Startforth Hall, to Elizabeth-Sophia, second 
dau. of Jno. Wilkinson, esq. of Welton Grange. 

23. At Worthing, the Hon. John Craven 
Westenra, M.P. for King’s County, second son 
of Lord Rossmore, to Anne, dau. of the late 
L. C. Daubuz, esq. of Truro.—aAt the seat 
of her aunt, Miss Peirse, Bedale, Yorksh. the 
Rev. Reginald Courtenay, son of the late Right 
Hon. T. P. Courtenay, to Georgiana, second 
dau. of Adm. Sir J. P. Beresford, Bart. K.C.B. 

25. At St. George’s, oe Theophi- 
lus Isles Smith, esq. of Oporto, to Mary, widow 
of Geo. Sandeman, esq. of St. Swithin’s-lane. 

26. At Lee, Kent, Alfred, eldest son of the 
late Alfred Thrale Perkins, esq. to Fanny 
Valpy, eldest dau. of Thomas Allen ou, 
esq. of Lee.——At Gillingham, Dorset, the 
Rev. F. J. Newall, M.A. Perp. Curate of Bour- 
ton, to Catherine-Elizabeth, only dau. of the 
late Wm. Bell, esq. of Gillingham. —— At 
Wanstead, Francis-Lawrence, youngest son of 
Michael Bland, esq. of St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
to Agatha-Elizabeth, second dau. of Jonathan 
Chapman, esq. of Wanstead.—aAt St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-Fields, the Rev. S. H. Field, M.A. 
Rector of Honeychurch, Devon, to Ann, se- 
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cond dau. of the Rev. Edw. Chaplin, M.A.—— 
At St.Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. Robert-John, only 
son of John Bagshaw, esq. of Glocester-pl. 
to Georgiana, = ngest dau. of the late Richard 
Baker, esq. of Barham-house, Elstree. ——At 
Kynnersley, Thomas Townsend, esq. of Hill- 
morton Hall, Warwicksh. to Christiana, dau. 
of the late Major-Gen. Andrew Burn, Royai 
Marines.——At Clifton, Edward Hurst, esq. of 
Beeston, Notts, to Louisa, dau. of Capt. Clax- 
ton, R. Clifton.——At Binfield, William- 
Edward Gedge, esq. of Cape Coast Castle, to 
Emily-Isabella, youngest dau. of the late Ro- 
bert land, esq. of Norwich.—At Llanay- 
ron, John Boultbee, esq. of Aberistwyth, to 
Williama-Joan, only dau. of William Lewes, 
esq. of oo and Duffrin, Carmarthensh. 

7, At High Wycombe, Bucks, Edward 
Payne, esq. of Lashlake, Thame, Oxon, to 
Elizabeth-Sophia, third dau. of the Rev. J. C. 
Williams, Rector of Farthingstone, Northamp- 
tonsh. and Curate of High Wycombe.——At 
St. Marylebone, John William Hamilton An- 
son, eldest son of Gen. Sir W. Anson, Bart. to 
Elizabeth-Catharine, dau. of the late Major 
Gen. Sir Denis Pack, K.C.B., and Lady Eliza- 
beth Reynell.——At Mattersea, Notts, Richard 
Tidswell, esq. of Binfield, Berks, to Eleanor, 
eldest dau. of the late Robert Fearnley, esq. of 
Leeds. —— At Cambridge, the Rev. J. M. 
Neale, B.A. to Sarah-Norman, second dau. of 
the late Rev. T. Webster, B.D. Rector of St. 
Botolph’s, Cambridge.——At Camberwell, Fre- 
derick Thomas Sergeant, esq. of Lincoln’s- 
inn, to Henrietta, fourth dau. of T. J. Bur- 
goyne, esq. of Stratford-pl. > : 

28. At Sutton-at-Hone, George Gipps, jun. 
esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, eldest son 0 George 
Gipps, esq. of Howletts, Kent, to Eliza, third 
dau. of the late John Allen, esq. of Black- 
heath.——-At Kensington, James Blair, esq. 
of Glenfoot, Clackmannansh. N. B. to Eleo- 
nora, only dau. of the late Robert Hastie, 
esq. some time of Calcutta.——At Waltham- 
stow, Harry Wilmot Buxton, esq. of the Mid- 
dle Temple, to Ann-Letitia, only dau. of the 
Rev. John Bunce, of Oak Hill Lodge.—aAt 
Paris, Alfred Poret de Morvan, son of M. le 
Gen. Conte de Morvan, to Clara-Maria, relict 
of Capt. Richardson Johnston, Madras Army, 
and dau. of the late Richard Tillyer Blunt, 
esq. of Dorset-pl. Dorset-sq.——At Padding- 
ton ay John Tatham, esq. of Cam- 
bridge-st. Hyde Park, to Louisa-Mary, dau. 
of George or ge esq. of Chiswick.—— 
At Freston, Suffolk, the Rev. C. E. Band, Rec- 
tor of Combe Raleigh, Devon, eldest son of E. 
Wright Band, esq. of Wookey House, Somer- 
set, to Harriott, fourth dau. of the late Rev. 
John Bond, Rector of Freston.——At Clap- 
ham, Henry, second son of Wm. Cook, esq. of 
Shearne-hall, Walthamstow, to Sarah-Ann 
eldest dau. of the late Alfred Tebbitt, esq. of 
Clapham-common. —— At Sevenoaks, Kent, 
Capt. P. M‘Leod Petley, 92d Highlanders, to 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Horace Pet- 
ley, Lieut. R.N. ’ 

30. At Brussels, Anthony Colling Brown- 
less, esq. of Islington, son of Anthony Brown- 
less, esq. of Goudhurst, Kent, to Ellen, second 
dau. of Wm. Hawker, M.D. Chateau de Peville, 


Liege. 
Lately. At Penzance, Wm. Wood, esq. of 
Leig dge, co. Worcester, formerly Capt. 


52d Regt. to Mary-Georgiana, eldest dau. of 
the tate | Rev. Wm. Stracy, Rector of Stokein- 


teignhead._—At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Alexander eer bg > of the Inner Temple, 
and only son of W. Heslop, esq. of Jamaica, 
to Emma, eldest dau. of Major-Gen. Kemp, 
Spring Lodge, East Hothly, Sussex. —— At 
Stoneleigh, Charles B. Adderley, esq. of Hams 


Hall, Warwicksh, M.P, for North Staffordsh. 
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» ie Hon. Julia Leigh, eldest dau. of Lord 


y- . 1. At Frankfort-on-the-Maine, = 
don Bolton, esq. formerly of Monkstown - 
tle, Dublin, and of Lausanne House, M te 
to Lydia-Ann, dau. of the late Major B. D. 
Hooke, Royal Art.——At St. George’s, Hano- 
ver-sq. Capt. Elliot, eldest son of the Hon. 
Rear-Adm. Elliot, é.B. to Hersey-Susan-Sid- 
ney, only dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Wau- 
chope, and niece of Sir David Baird, > 

2. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Frederick 
Arthur Magnay, esq. of Rickmansworth, son 
of the late Alderman Magnay, to Elizabeth- 
Anne, eldest dau. of W. F. A. Delane, esd: of 
Chatham-pl.—— At Byfleet, Surrey, nj. 
Scott, =~ of Upper Clapton, Middl, to Kate, 
dau. of the late Capt. Glegg, Dragoon Guards, 
Bath, Wm. Somerset, esq. second son 
of Lord William Somerset, to Helen, only dau. 
of the late Capt. Donald, 94th Regt t 
Bath, the Rev. T. A. Beckett, Rector of Man- 
ningford Bruce, to Catharine-Stringer, 5th 
dau. of F. H. Falkner, esq. of Lyncomb Vale. 
——aAt Sampford Peverell, H. P. Mathew, esq. 
sol. son of J. P. Mathew, esq. Ridon House 
Tallaton, to Elizabeth-Quick-Pedler, secon 
dau. of the late Francis Soaeete esq.—At 
Bradford, Somerset, the Rev. Henry Langford, 
of Hemyock, Devon, youngest son of Edw. 
Langford, esq. of Houndsheet Park, to Emma- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev. Wm. Bur- 
ridge, Vicar of Bradford.—_—At Preston, near 
Cirencester, Edward Wells, M.D. Fellow of 
New Coll. Oxford, to Charlotte-Emma, third 
dau. of the Rev. Henry ae Vicar of Pres- 
ton.—At Baumber, Capt. W. E. Sweny, of 
Mountjoy-sq. Dublin, to Maria, only dau. of 
J — Livesey, —. of Sturton Hall, inc.—— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Major Edward 
Gage, Scots Fusileer Guards, brother to Sir 
T. Gage, of Hengrave hall, Bart. to Hen- 
rietta, youngest dau. of the Rev. Lord Fre- 
derick Beauclerk. —— At a, the 
Rev. James Thomas Browne, of a 
Hunts, to Sarah-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Ma- 
jor-Gen. Greenstreet, of the East India Com- 
= Service. At the same time, Henry- 

ohn, second son of Major-Gen. Greenstreet, 
to Anna-Maria, second dau. of the late Rev. 
W. M. M‘Quire, of Liverpool——At Chelsea, 
John O’Brien, esq. of Trinity Coll. Dublin, to 
Elizabeth, only dau. of J. W. Hunt, . of 
Brompton-sq.——At Ashbourn, Derbysh. John 
Goodwin Johnson, y | of Bentley, to Martha- 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late Francis 
Goodwin, esq. of Mappleton.——At Bath, John 
Jortin, esq. of Charlotte-st. Bedford-sq. to 
Ann Catherine Whitelock, of Bath. —— At 
Leamington, Peter Ewart, esq. of London, to 
Grace, only dau. of the late Capt. Sanderson, 
9th Bengal Cavalry. 

8. At Peterborough, the Rev. H. R. Smythies, 
M.A. of Herringwell, Suffolk, to ily, 

oungest dau. of the Rev. Robert Roberts, 
).D. Rector of Barnwell and Wadenhoe.—— 
At Crediton, John Holman, esq. to Matilda, 

oungest dau. of the late Rev. George Burgess, 
ctor of Atherington.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. E. S. Ellis, esq. E. I. Co.’s ser- 
vice, to Amelia, widow of H. H. Dobree, esq. 
and dau. of the late John Locke, esq. of Walt- 
hamstow.——At Dunsford, the Rev. H. G. 
Adams, Vicar of Dunsford, to Eleanor, second 
surviving dau. of Baldwin Fulford, esq. of 
Great Fulford.—At Streatham, Francis Scott, 
esq. Comm. R.N. to Frances-M. dalene, se- 
cond dau. of Henry Harvey, esq. of Hill House, 
Streatham.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
Lord Templemore, to Miss Paget, niece of the 
Marquess of Anglesey. 

4. At Croydon, Earl Cornwallis, to Julia, 
4th dau. of Thos, Bacon, esq. of — Berks. 
2 
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Tue Duke or Ortzans. 

July 13. By the accident already 
mentioned in p. 194, in his 32nd year, 
Ferdinand- Philippe-Louis-Charles- Hen- 
ri-Joseph, Duc d’Orleans, Prince Royal 
of France. 

He was born at Palermo on the 2nd 
Sept. 1810, and was the eldest child of 
Louis-Philippe Duke of Orleans, and 
Maria-Amelia, daughter of Ferdinand 
King of the Two Sicilies. 

On the restoration of the House of 
Bourbon to the throne of their ancestors, 
the Orleans branch of that family imme- 
diately returned to their native country, 
where the young Prince, now so unhap- 
pily removed from this life, commenced 

is education as a pupil of the public 
Lyceums in Paris; for his father, whose 
early life had been spent under the guid- 
ance of Madame de Genlis, was resolved 
that his son should not be brought up in 
what Dr. Johnson calls ‘* ignorance of 
princely education,” and for the first time 
a French Prince entered an academic 
class, exposed himself to the fellowship of 
schoolboys, and contended with the sons 
of the nobility and gentry of France in the 
rivalry proper to a place of public educa- 
tion. 

While King Charles was tottering to 
his fall, Louis Philippe remained at 
Neuilly, his favourite residence. The 
Duke of Chartres, however, was at this 
period apart from his family, being in 
company with his regiment at Joigny ; 
but soon after he had received the news 
of the revolution, he determined to join 
his father at Neuilly, but he was detained 
by the Mayor of Montrouge. Having 
been released by a letter from General 
Lafayette, he thought it expedient to re- 
join his regiment, and accordingly set out 
upon his return to Joigny. Gee the 
heights of Melun his carriage was crossed 
by that of the Duchess d’ Angouleme, on 
her route from Dijon to Paris. Her 
Royal Highness inquired anxiously whe- 
ther he had come trom Paris? what was 
going on there? and where was the King? 
‘* Madame,” replied the Duke, ‘ I be- 
lieve the King is at St. Cloud. As for 
myself, I could not enter Paris: I saw 
from a distance the tri coloured flag float- 
ing above all the public buildings..°— 
‘+ Where, then, are you going ?” said the 
Duchess. “ To the head quarters of my 
regiment, at Joigny.” ‘ 1 trust, Sir, 
you will keep taithful tous.” “ As tor 
that, Madame, you may rest assured that 


I shall perform my duty without any ap- 
prehension of the consequences.’” 

The crowning of Louis Philippe, as 
King of the French, took place on the 
following 3rd of August. On this oc- 
casion the two tabourets, or stools of 

rivilege, were provided for the young 
Duke and his brother Nemours. E 

Speaking of the conspicuous part which 
these two young Dukes took in the mi- 
litary affairs connected with the Belgian 
outbreak, Louis Philippe expressed him- 
self thus on the opening of the Chambers : 
‘« The sentiments of the King of Eng- 
land coincided with mine; our flags were 
seen to wave together at the mouth of the 
Scheldt. Our army, whose discipline 
and forbearance are only equalled by their 
valour, appeared before the walls of 
Antwerp; my two eldest sons shared in 
their labour and their glory.” 

In the attempt to assassinate the King 
on the 28th of July, 1835, the Dukes of 
Orleans, Nemours, and the Prince de 
Joinville rode together ; the first, how- 
ever, escaped ; Nemours’ horse and that 
of the Prince were both wouned, but not 
severely. ‘The Duke of Orleans subse- 
quently served with considerable reputa- 
tion in the African war. He always en- 
tertained a marked predilection for mi- 
litary employment, and a strong love of 
military glory, and was understood to be 
much beloved by the soldiers under his 
command, many of whom—sturdy veterans 
of the Napoleon armies —shed tears as 
his lifeless body was carried from the 
place uf his decease. 

The Duke’s death is a fatal blow to the 
French turf, of which his Royal Highness 
was the munificent patron and spirited 
supporter. Racing in France, under his 
patronage, bad become quite popular, and 
French borses were sent to run on En- 
glish courses. The Duke kept up fine 
packs of hounds at St. Germain, Fon- 
tainbleau, and Chantilly ; and on the very 
day of his death Mr. Hancock, of the 
British Tavern, Rue Favart, arrived in 
Paris with another pack, purchased for 
him in Yorkshire. George Edwards, 
the jockey, was the head trainer of the 
Prince. 

Nor was he less a friend to the more 
refined and elegant pursuits of the arts : 
and most of the rising artists of Paris had 
been favoured with his patronage. 

The Duke married on 30th January, 
1837, the Princess Helena- Louisa, daugh- 
ter ot the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg 





Schwerin. The marriage was celebrated 
at the Palace of Fontainbleau. By this 
lady his Royal Highness has lett two 
sons, the Count of Paris, burn Aug. 24, 
1838, and the Duke of Chartres, born 
Nov. 9, 1840. 

It appears probable, from the construc- 
tion of the cabriolet in which the Prince 
was riding, that he did not juinp out ; but 
that, on rising to speak to the postillion, 
he was thrown out by the motion of the 
springs of the vehicle. 

On examination of his head, the bones 
were found to be completely crushed ; so 
that it is supposed that either the two 
forces were so directed as to make the 
head exclusively receive the shock, or 
else that the bones were extremely brittle, 
many examples of which are recorded. 
The cranium was literully divided into 
two parts; all the other organs of his 
Royal Highness were perfectly sound, 
and in such a state of preservation as to 
admit of a beliet that the Prince, whose 
constitution was excellent, and whuse 
mode of living was admirably regular, 
would have lived to a great age. 

The body of the Prince lay in state in 
the chapel of Neuilly until the 30th July; 
on which day it was removed in solemn 
procession to the cathedral of Notre 
Dame at Paris, a spectacle witnessed by 
the whole population of the metropolis. 
The cords of the pall were held by Mar- 
shals Soult, Molitor, Gerard, and Valée, 
on horseback. On the 3rd Aug. a tu- 
neral service was performed in the cathe- 
dral, and at night the corpse was removed 
to Dreux, where the present King, pre- 
viously to his accession, constructed a 
mausoleum for his family, within the 
ancient fortress or chateau, and where his 
daughter Maria, the Duchess of Wir- 
temberg, had been previously interred. 
The final ceremony took place on the 4th 
Aug. when high mass was pertormed by 
the Archbishop of Paris. The King 
himself was present, with his four sur- 
viving sons, the Bishops of Chartres, 
Evreux, Meaux, and Versailles, &c. &c. 

The King has ordered a full-length 
statue of the Duke of Orleans for Ver- 
sailles, and another, in a recumbent pos- 
ture, for his tomb at Dreux. 

Tue Fart or SHANNON. 

April 22. In Connaught Terrace, aged 
70, the Right Hon. Henry Boyle, third 
Earl of Shannon, Viscount Boyle, of 
Bandon, co. Cork, and Baron Boyle of 
Castle Martyr in the same county (1756), 
Baron Carleton, co. York (1786), K.P. 
Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum 
of the county of Cork, anda Privy Coun- 
cillor for Ireland, 
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He was born Aug. 8, 1771, the only 
son of Richard second Earl of Sbannon, 
by Catharine, daughter of the Right 
Hon. John Ponsonby, and aunt to the 
present Lord Ponsonby. 

When Lord Boyle, he was returned to 
the Irish parliament ot 1790 for the bo- 
rough of Clogbnikelty, and to that of 
1796 for the county of Cork. which he 
afterwards continued to represent in the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom, until 
his accession to the peerage. 

At the opening of the session of 1803 
he seconded the address to the King. He 
took an active part in arming the yeo- 
manry in Ireland, and he commanded six 
different corps, those of Castle Martyr, 
Cloyne, Cove, Imokilly, Middleton, and 
Youghal, in the first five of which his 
commission as Captain bore date 31 Oct. 
1796, and in the last 6 Aug. 1803. 

He succeeded to the peerage on the. 
death of his father, May 20, 1807; was 
sworn a Privy Councillor of Ireland in 
1808, as Lord Lieutenant and Custos 
Rotulorum of the county of Cork. In 
1809 he was nominated a Knight of the 
most illustrious Order of St. Patrick, and 
the Marquess of Ely was his only senior 
in that order. 

Having, when Viscount Boyle, re- 
ceived a grant in reversion of the office of 
Clerk of the Pells in Ireland, he enjoyed 
until his death a pension of 31337. granted 
upon the abolition of that office. 

The Earl of Shannon married, June 9, 
1798, Sarah, fourth daughter of John 
Hyde, of Castle Hyde, in Ireland, esq. 
and by that lady, who died in 1820, he 
had issue four sons and eight daughters. 
1. Lady Catharine, unmarried ; 2. the Hon. 
Richard Boyle, who died an infant ia 
1803 ; 3. Lady Sarah, living unmarried ; 4, 
Lady Harriet, deceased ; 5. Lady Louisa- 
Grace; 6. the Right Hon. Richard now 
Earl of Shannon; 7. Lady Jane; 8. 
Lady Elizabeth; 9. the Hon. Henry 
Charles Boyle, Lieut. Royal Fusiliers, 
who married, in 1841, Catharine-Sophro- 
nia-Jane, eldest daughter of James Ede, 
esy.; 10 Lady Charlotte-Anne; 11. the 
Hon. Robert Francis Boyle, bornin 1818; 
and 12. Lady Frances, who died in 1824, 
aged four years. 

The Earl of Shannon’s death ensued 
after an illness of nearly two years’ dura- 
tion. His body was conveyed for inter- 
ment to the family mausoleum at Castle 
Martyr, near Cork. ; 

The present Earl was born in 1809, 
and married in 1832 Emily Henrietta, 
youngest daughter of Lord George Sey- 
mour, and granddaughter of the first 
Marquess of Hertford, by whom he has 
issue two sons. “ 
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Tue Eaart or Lrtcester, 

June 30. At Longford-hall, Derby- 
shire, aged 90, the Right Hon. Thomas 
William Coke, Earl of Leicester, of 
ae, co. Norfolk, and Viscount 

e. 

This venerable and ‘ ancient senator” 
was born on the 4th May, 1752, the elder 
son of Wenman Roberts, esq. who as- 
sumed the surname and arms of Coke on 
succeeding to the estates of his maternal 
uncle Thomas Coke, Earl of Leicester. 
His mother was Elizabeth, daughter of 
George Chamberlayne, afterwards Den- 
ton, esq. 

His father died in 1776; having, at the 
previous election of 1774, been chosen 
one of the members for the county of 
Norfolk. To this eminent position 
young Mr. Coke was immediately chosen 
to succeed. He was rechosen in 1780, 
but in 1784 was obliged to give way to 
the influence of Sir John Wodehouse. 
In 1790, however, he was again elected 
in the place of Sir Edward Astley, and he 
was rechosen in 1796 and 1802. 

In 1806 his election was disputed, and 
a poll was taken, which terminated as 
follows : 

T. W.Coke, esq. - 4118: 

Rt. Hon.W. Windham 3772 

Hon. John Wodehouse 3365 
This election was declared void, and Mr. 
Coke was chosen for Derby, in the room 
of his brother Edward Coke, esq. who was 
then returned in his place for Norfolk. 
But at the general election of the follow- 
ing year he was restored to his post, which 
he afterwards held without intermission 
until 1832. 

«* When I first offered myself for this 
county (he said at the close of his career, 
in 1833), I did so with great reluctance, 
for I had no wish to come into Parlia- 
ment. I was no orator, no politician. I 
was young, and just returned from abroad, 
and my pursuits (if I could appeal to the 
ladies) were much more congenial to my 
feelings. But I was much solicited by 
Sir Harbord Harbord, Sir E. Astley, 
and Mr, Fellowes, of Shottisham, who 
said, and said truly, I owed it to my fa- 
ther’s memory, to Sir E. Astley, who had 
just stood a severe contest, and that if I 
would not, a Tory would come in. At 
the mention of a Tory coming in, gentle- 
men, my blood chilled all over me from 
head to foot, and I came forward. Edu- 
cated as I had been in the belief that a 
Tory was not a friend to liberty and to 
-the revolution—a friend to passive obe- 
dience and non-resistance—a supporter of 
bribery and corruption, and of all the evils 
of oligarchy, I could not resist, and I have 
lived to see this country brought to the 
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state it is nowin by that very system. 
When I first went into Parliament there 
were no taxes —no poor-rates. Who 
brought in the system and reduced the 
country to this state? The Tories and 
their system, and they alone. I was de- 
sired to write one letter to George Earl 
of Orford, which I did, and I well re- 
member the answer: —~it was thus —~ 
‘Houghton and Holkham have always 
been united in the bonds of friendship— 
let it ever be so.’ Soon after I met the. 
noble Earl, who said, ‘ I can never sup- 
port you again ; you always clog the wheels 
of Gecodananl’ This was not very 
pleasant. I had not been in the House 
of Commons more than two months, 
when Charles Tompson said to me one 
day, ‘ If Mr. Coke is inclined for a peer- 
age, I will mention it.’ Soon after this, 
the Duke of Portland wrote to me, and 
said that the King allowed them to make 
three Peers, and I should be the first if I 
liked. I immediately went to London 
to Burlington-house, and called on the 
noble Duke, and told him 1 was astonished 
that he should think I would desert Mr. 
Fox ; and so great was my regard for him, 
that so long as I lived 1 would ever sup 
port him.” 

Mr. Coke was throughout his political 
career a@ consistent and zealous Whig. 
He opposed the American war, the war 
against revolutionary France, and the 
general policy of Pitt. He supported 
the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, the 
Reform of Parliament, and every leading 
measure of the Whig party; but was al- 
ways a stanch friend of the landed inte- 
rests. After the death of Francis, Duke 
of Bedford, in 1802, he took the lead in 
all the efforts patriotically made for the 
improvement of agriculture. At his an- 
nual sheep-shearing, he entertained at 
Holkham, for several successive days, not 
fewer than 300 persons of various ranks, 
countries, and professions. 

Of the wonderful improvements made 
by Mr. Coke in the value of his estates 
in Norfolk, frequent accounts have ap- 
peared. In his first leases, his rents at 
Holkham were only at ls. 6d. an acre. 
All the corn consumed in the district was 
supplied from other parts: now it has 
become a fine fertile soil, producing some 
of the finest corn which this country can 
boast. He has raised forests where there 
was scarcely a blade of grass ; from which, 
should it be required, the British navy 
may be hereafter amply supplied. In the 
year 1832, Mr. Coke, with Lady Anne 
and their four sons, were on board a vessel 
launched at Wells, which had been built 
of oak produced from acorns planted by 
Mr, Coke himself, 
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In the village of Holkham, when Mr, 
Coke succeeded to the property, there were 
only 162 inhabitants; in 1833 there were 
900. There were only 800 indifferent 
Norfolk sheep, where 4000 of the most 
perfect breed in England are now pas- 
tured. The total rental at the former 
period was 2,200/, Latterly, the annual 
fall of timber alone has averaged 2,700/., 
and the total rents have exceeded 20,000/, 

er annum—an increase in the value of 
anded property, in fact a creation of 
wealth, probably unexampled, except in 
the = large towns, or in mining 
and manufacturing districts. 

Mr, Coke took the passing of the Re- 
form act, and the consequent remodelling 
of the representation of Norfolk, as the 
occasion for his retirement from the 
House of Commons. A public enter- 
tainment was given him in St, Andrew's 
hall, Norfolk, on the 12th April 1833, 
The Duke of Sussex took the chair, and 
nearly 500 sat down to dinner, A _por- 
trait of Mr. Coke, painted by ‘T. Lane, 
was some years ago placed in the Corn 
Exchange at Norwich at the expense of 
the agriculturists of the county. 

After having for many years gloried in 
the reputation of being ‘the first com- 
moner of England,” Mr, Coke was at 
length raised to the House of Peers, when 
eighty-five years of age, by patent dated 
July 21, 1837, He had in fact been all 
his life looking forward to the renewal of 
the title which had been previously en- 
joyed by his great-uncle in the reign of 
George the Second; and it was with 
no little mortification that he had seen the 
dignity of Earl of Leicester bestowed on 
the father of the present Marquess Town- 
shend in 1784, Whatever may have been 
the slight cast upon him on that occasion, 
we consider the conduct of the late mi- 
nistry in sanctioning the usurpation of a 
dignity which was actually vested in an- 
other family, and therefore not strictly at 
the depenal of the Crown, to have been 
perfectly inexcusable.* It was accom. 





* In 1784 the dignity had been extinct 
Sor twenty-five years, after having been 
enjoyed by a single Coke for fifteen only. 
In 1837 it bad been held by the Town- 
shends for forty-three years ; and, what 
was most to the purpose, was not extinct, 
but actually vested in them. At the pre- 
sent time, the years during which the 
Townshends have been Earls of Leicester 
amount to fifty-eight; and those during 
which the Cokes have been Earls to 
twenty only. The Townshends, as de- 
scended from heirs female of both the 
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plished by the subterfuge of the addi- 
tional words “of Holkham.” If such an 
example should be followed, no Peer in 
opposition would be safe from the danger 
of seeing a double to himself on the op- 
posite benches, 
_ Mr. Coke was first married, early in 
life, on the 5th Oct. 1775, to Jane, 
youngaet daughter of James Lennox 
utton, esq, and sister to the first Lord 
Sherborne. By this lady, who died on 
the 2d June 1800, he had issue three 
daughters, by whose alliances he had nu- 
merous descendants, and had for some 
years been a great-grandfather. They 
were, 1, Jane-Elizabeth, dowager Vis- 
countess Andover, married first, in 1796, 
to Charles-Nevinson Viscount Andover, 
the elder brother of the present Earl of Suf- 
folk and Berkshire, by whom she had no 
issue; and secondly, in 1806, to Vice-Adm. 
Sir Henry Digby, K.C.B. — to 
Earl Digby,) by whom she issue 
Jane-Elizabeth Lady Ellenborough, and 
two sons; 2. Lady Elizabeth-Wilhel- 
mina, married in 1822 to John Spencer 
Stanhope, esq, of Cannon Hall, co, York, 
and has issue; and 3, Anne-Margaret dow- 
ager Viscountess Anson, married in 1794 
to Thomas Viscount Anson, and is mo- 
ther of the present Earl of Lichfield, the 
Countess of Rosebery, Lady Waterpark, 
and other children. 

After having remained for more than 
twenty-one years a widower, Mr. Coke, 
when seventy years of age, took a second 
wife, it is said in consequence of dissatis- 
faction with his nephew and heir pre- 
sumptive. The lady of his choice was 
Lady Anne Amelia Keppel, third 
daughter of the Earl of Albemarle, a 
young lady not nineteen, who was not 
born for three years after his first wife’s 
death, and who was seven years younger 
than his granddaughter the Countess of 
Rosebery, Their union took place on 
the 26th Feb. 1822, and on Christmas 
Day following her Ladyship presented 
him with a son and heir, ‘T‘homas-Wil- 
liam, now Earl of Leicester. Subse. 
quently have been born four other sons 
(the youngest of whom died an infant in 
1836) and one daughter. The old Earl 
has left his heir within eighteen months 
of his majority; and already highly dis- 
tinguished in the sports of the field. The 
second son, the Hon. John Coke, has 
adopted the Navy as his profession. 





Saxon and Norman Earls of the county, 
(see a table in Brydges’s Peerage, vol, ii. 
p- 483,) had a most honourable claim to 
the dignity, 
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The body of the Earl of Leicester was 
removed for interment to the family vault 
in Tittleshall church, Norfolk, where the 
present Earl and bis brothers, Admiral 
Sir Henry Digby, G.C.B. (son-in-law of 
the deceased Earl), and his son Edward 
St. Vincent Digby, esq. Col. the Hon. 
George Anson, Lord Sherborne, and 
other relatives, attended the funeral. 

There is a portrait of Mr. Coke, en- 
graved by Garrard 1806 ; and also a pri- 
vate plate, etched by Mrs. Dawson Tur- 
ner. 


Dr. Dickinson, Br. or Meatu. 

July 11. At bis palace, Ardbraccan, in 
his 50th year, the Right Hon. and Right 
Rev. Charles Dickinson, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Meath, and a Privy Councillor 
for Ireland. 

We thankfully extract from The Athe- 
neum the following memoir of this emi- 
nent scholar and divine, from the pen of 
the author of ‘‘ The Bishop :”— 

“¢ Dr. Dickinson was a native of the 
south of Ireland; his family, though not 
wealthy, was respectable, and he was per- 
mitted to indulge the ardent love of study 
which he displayed at a very early age. 
His old schooltellows speak of him asa 
pale, ‘retiring boy, foremost in the class, 
and last in the play-ground,’ ardent to ob- 


tain distinction, but nervously shrinking 
from commendation; not popular as a 
companion, but much beloved as a friend, 
on account of bis readiness to assist those 
of inferior abilities in the performance of 


their tasks. At an early age he entered 
the Dublin University, where he soon 
became distinguished as a successful com- 
petitor for college honours ; he retained, 
however, the same modest and almost 
bashful habits for which he was remarka- 
ble at school ; his contemporaries often 
rallied him on his shyness, and related 
amusing anecdotes of his running away to 
hide himself, after obtaining a premium 
or certificate, in order to escape congratu- 
lations. He took a very high scholarship, 
and then began to prepare for the fellow- 
ship examination. The candidates for 
fellowship in the Dublin University have 
always formed a class apart from the rest 
of the students: they unite in a society 
of their own, read and study together, 
assist each other’s researches and investi- 
gations, and generally devise some little 
plan of literary recreation to relieve the 
tedium of scientific pursuits. Dickinson 
was the poet and critic of his little circle; 
though deeply read in mathematics and 
physics, he was fond of the graces and 
elegancies of light literature; indeed, to 
the last hour of his laborious and useful 
life, he kept himself abreast with the cur. 
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rent literature of the day, and loved to 
turn occasionally from graver matters to 
discuss points of criticism in letters to 
private friends. A heap of such letters 
lies before us, and they exhibit a rare 
combination of deep thought, unaffected 
earnestness, and child-like simplicity. At 
the proper season he appeared as a candi- 
date on the tellowship bench. Very few 
in Dublin have ever obtained fellowship 
at the first trial, but it was believed by 
those who witnessed the examination— 
which is always public and vivd voce— 
that Dickinson had succeeded. On the 
day of declaration, it appeared, that 
another had gained the fellowship, but 
that he had won Madden’s prize, which is 
given for distinguished answering to un- 
successful candidates. Before another 
opportunity offered, Dickinson married 
the daughter of Mr. Abrabam Russell, of 
Limerick. and as the celibacy statute was 
then unrepealed, he was of course dis- 
qualified tor office in the University. 

‘“* He now entered into orders and ob- 
tained a curacy in Dublin; after some 
time he took his degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, and was generally regarded as a 
person whom his merits would have re- 
commended to promotion, but for the 
well-known liberality of his opinions. On 
Dr. Whately’s appointment to the see of 
Dublin, the bar to Dr. Dickinson’s ad. 
vancement was removed; the Archbishop 
appointed him his secretary and private 
chaplain, and presented him with the 
living of St. Anne’s, which, though not 
a very valuable piece of preferment, is 
one of the best in the Archbishop’s gift, 
the see of Dublin not being rich in pat. 
ronage. The strict friendship between 
the prelate and his chaplain, based on a 
pertect unity of principle, taste and senti- 
ment, excited much attention and some 
jealousy. ‘Iwas said to have been the 
making of him,’ writes the Archbishop in 
a letter announcing the death of bis be- 
loved friend, ‘I wish I had such an art ; 
but it was just as the Indians make a dia- 
mond, by picking it out of the gravel and 
sand in which it lies, and setting it.’ 

‘¢ Dr. Dickinson’s appointment to the 
see of Meath was one of the latest made 
by the Whig government in Ireland. It 
was the spontaneous and unsolicited act 
of Lords Fortescue and Morpeth; and 
was applauded by men of all parties. The 
Irish papers most opposed to him in 
politics, congratulated the Ministers on 
having made so good a selection. The 
letters subsequently collected and pub- 
lished under the title of ‘ ‘The Bishop,’ 
were addressed to Dr. Dickinson at the 
time of his appointment. They were, as 
they professed to be, the production of a 
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layman, but the materials were supplied 
by one of the highest authorities in the 
Church, 

‘¢ The Bishop of Meath was a zealous 
advocate of national education, and every 
measure calculated to promote the genuine 
principles of both civil and religious free- 
dom. The Irish nation, and more es- 
pecially the Irish Church, could ill afford 
to lose such a man; his attachment to 
his country and his religion was only 
equalled by the wisdom with which he 
discovered what were the means by which 
the true interests of each might be pro- 
moted. He spared neither his health, 
his time, nor his purse, to advance the 
cause of both; and, though his name as 
an author was not prominently before the 
public, he was a very prolific writer in 
periodicals and pamphlets, principally as 
an advocate of church reform and en- 
lightened toleration. He took a lively 
interest in the Oxford ‘Tract controversy. 
In addition to several former publications, 
he had prepared, just before his death, a 
Charge, in which he had traced the coin- 
cidence between the Tractarians and the 
Transcendentalists.. It was to have been 
delivered on the very day he died. His 
general character may be best described by 
extracting a portion of a letter from 
Archbishop Whately to the writer of this 


imperfect notice:—‘You have already 
copiously described him in ‘ The Bishop;’ 


ay have only to select. You know how 
e was characterised by the union of 
qualities as opposite as viriues can be ;— 
such patient milduess and intrepid firm- 
ness—such acuteness and such caution— 
such unwearied activity, with such quiet- 
ness—such public spirit with private af- 
fection—such tact and address with child- 
like openness and guileless simplicity— 
distinguished powers in abstract science, 
and uncommon common sense—extra- 
ordinary theological attainments, with 
absence of bigotry—such piety, with dis- 
tinguished cheerfulness—universal kindli- 
ness, with utter contempt of popularity. 
.. Be ye wise as serpents, and harmless 
as doves, was a text on which his life was 
the best commentary I ever knew. He 
was adored by his clergy, who mourn 
deeply the loss of an excellent friend to 
themselves, as well as an unspeakable 
blessing to the Church. God’s will be 
done !”’ 

Dr. Dickinson has left a widow and a 
numerous family. 


Rr. Hon. Sir W. ALEXANDER. 
June 29. In Grosvenor-square, in his 
88th year, the Right Hon. Sir William 
Alexunder, of Airdrie, co. formerly Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
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He was called to the bar’ by the Hon. 
Society of the Middle Temple, Nov. 22, 
1782, appointed a King’s Counsel in 
Trinity term ]800, and a Master in 
Chancery Nov. 1809; was Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer from Hilary 
term 1824 to Jan. 1831, when he was 
succeeded by the present Lord Chancel- 
lor Lyndhurst. He became a Privy 
Councillor on his elevation to the bench, 
Jan. 19, 1824, and was knighted on the 
same day. 

The Chief Baron had the reputation of 
being an excellent equity and real pro- 
perty lawyer. His body was conveyed 
to the family mausoleum at Airdrie ‘for 
interment. 


Rr. Hon. Sir Josern Lirriepate. 

June 26. At his house in Bedford- 
square, aged 75, the Right Hon. Sir Jo- 
seph Littledale, late one of the Judges of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, M.A. 

He was the eldest son of Henry Little- 
dale, esq. of Eaton-house, Lancashire, 
He was educated at Cambridge, where 
he was Senior Wrangler and First Smith's 
Prizeman in 1787, and proceeded M.A. 
1790 ; and was elected a Fellow of St. 
John’s college. He was called to the 
bar by the Hon. Society of Gray’s Inn, 
June 26, 1798; and filled the office of a 
Judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
from Hilary vacation 1824 to Feb. 1841, 
when he retired, and was succeeded by 
Mr. Justice Wightman. He was knighted 
June 9, 1824, and sworn in a Privy 
Councillor on retiring from the bench. 

He was thus characterised in Napier’s 
*¢ Precedents: ”’ 

‘* Sir Joseph Littledale is a man of pro- 
found learning. He has studied Comyn’s 
Digest from cover to cover, and examined 
with accuracy almost every case referred 
to in that comprehensive work. Lord 
Tenterden pays great attention to any 
points of law decided at nisi prius by Sir 
Joseph. His prepared judgmentsin Banc 
display the deepest research and most ac- 
curate logic. He has one essential defect, 
and that arises probably from his technical 
learning as a pleader; be sees objections 
as with a telescope, and attacks their very 
shadows. But I know no judge on whose 
decisions, in cases involving profound 
principles of law, I would with more 
confidence rely.” 

The tollowing remarks were written 
in October 1829: 

‘« This learned personage, for the first 
time since his elevation to the bench, 
cawe the Northern Circuit at the last 
assizes. Jt will be in the recollection of 
those who are somewhat conversant with 
assize proceedings, that he was an eminent 
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special pleader attending this circuit, hav- 
ing an extensive practice, and distinguished 
as a sound and deeply-read lawyer rather 
than as a speaker. What Mr. Justice 
Littledale’s peculiarities were at the bar, 
they have accompanied him on the bench. 
There is the same expression of counte- 
nance arising from abstraction, the same 
rapidity of utterance, the same unpre- 
sumingness and gentleness of manner 
that he had at the bar. His countenance, 
not at all handsome, is indicative of great 
good sense and deep thought ; his motions 
are what would be termed inelegant, but 
for all that we like them exceedingly, 
taking as they do of pure simplicity. 

n short, as far as such qualities go, and 
we dare say we shall surprise a few by 
such an opinion, we think Mr. Justice 
Littledale pre-eminently fitted for the 
judgment-seat: he is patient, enduring, 
and most laborious. He sat at York se- 
veral times till nearly midnight. Noman 
takes greater pains, and no one is more 
indulgent to witnesses and patient towards 
counsel, even to a fault, than he is; and 
in this respect, in our estimation, he is 
scarcely second to Lord Eldon, who, with 
all his other faults, in the most essential 
virtue required in a judge—patience, was 
a model for all the judges to copy from. 
Perhaps in one respect he has an amiable 
weakness—an apparent desire, amounting 
almost to anxiety, for the acquittal of a 
tisoner. Wanting the wig and gown, 
r. Justice Littledale would form to our 
mind an excellent portrait of an able, 
sensible, and intelligent American judge. 
We say this merely from the absence of 
all pretence, and the extreme unaffected- 
ness of his diction and manners. In 


summing up, however, we conceive his 
great anxiety to elucidate tends to confuse 
the minds of the jury; and his volubility, 
flowing evenly on, is so great that it is 


impossible to follow him. Excepting 
this, and his too great indulgence to the 
bar, especially in not sanctioning, but re- 
commending, references, we conceive that 
he is an excellent judge.’’ 

His only daughter, Elizabeth, was mar- 
ried, Oct. 2, 1828, to Thomas Coventry, 
esq barrister-at-law. ; 

he personal property of Sir Joseph 
Littledale has been sworn under 250,000/. 
There are legacies to the testator’s grand- 
children, servants, and clerks; but the 
bulk of the property goes to his daughter, 
Mrs. Coventry. 


Sir Francis Forses. 

Nov. 8, 1841. At Leitrim, New South 
Wales, Sir Francis Forbes, late Chief 
Justice of that colony. 

This —— was called to the bar at 
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Lincoln’s Inn, April 30, 1812, After a 
distinguished and highly meritoriouscareer 
of some years in the public service, first in 
an honourable situation in Jamaica, next 
as cary Mime ag and Judge of the 
Admiralty Court in the Island of Ber.- 
muda, after that as Chief Justice for 
Newfoundland, he arrived at Sydney in 
New South Wales, in the year 1824, and 
continued to fill the same eminent post 
down to 1836, when a decay in his con- 
stitution (which had previously been gra- 
dually showing itself) obliged him to 
resign the duties of office, and retire 
from public life. 

‘¢ His integrity as a Judge was unim. 
peachable—abounding in every qualifica- 


tion that was great and good, and exerting 


his shining abilities with truth and justice 
for the benefit of all. ‘To have viewed 
him in domestic life, we could envy the 
happiness of his situation ; in the relative 
positions of son, husband, father, and 
brother, he united the affection with the 
innocence and sweetness of a child; and 
as a friend, no human being was ever 
more perfectly devoid of selfishness, ma- 
levolence, or pride. His loss to his fa- 
mily is irreparable—but he will long, long 
dwell in the hearts and attachment of the 
colonists, and future generations will re- 
echo the praises and worth of the good 
and amiable Sir Francis Forbes.” —Syd- 
ney Monitor. 


ADMIRAL SHIELD. 

June 25. At Southernhay, Exeter, at 
an advanced age, William Shield, esq. 
Admiral of the White; formerly Com- 
missioner of Plymouth Dockyard. 

Mr. Shield was First Lieutenant of the 
Saturn 74 in 1792, when an action was 
brought against him for having violently 
raised (by means of a rope) a refrac. 
tory young midshipman to the masthead, 
whither the youngster had refused to 
mount upon orders. Lord Chief Justice 
Loughborough instructed the jury that’ 
the custom of the service justified the first 
order, and rendered it legal ; therefore the 
disobeying such order justified the mea- 
sures taken to enforce it. The jury re- 
turned a verdict for the defendant; and 
the decision had the effect of strengthen. 
ing and confirming the 36th naval article 
of war. 

At the commencement of the French 
revolutionary war, the Saturn was ordered 
to the Mediterranean, where Lieut. Shield 
was promoted to the rank of Commander, 
in la Sincere of 20 guns, one of the 
Toulon prizes. He subsequently com- 
manded the Berwick 74, and the Windsor, 
a second-rate, the latter bearing the flag 
of Rear-Adm. Linzee, under whom he 
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had before served in the Saturn. His 
first commission bore date Oct. 7, 1794; 
and in the following year he obtained the 
command of the Audacious 74, in which 
he was present at the destruction of 
l’Alcide 74, off Frejus, July 13, 1795. A 
few days after that event he was appointed 
to the Southampton frigate, and employed 
under the command of Nelson in the Gulf 
of Genoa. 

He was next appointed to l’Unité, a 
frigate stationed in the North Sea, the 
command of which he resigned on her 
being ordered to the West Indies in 1799. 

In 1805 he commanded the Illustrious 
74 0n the coast of Spain. In 1807 he 
was appointed Commissioner at Malta; 
in the following year, to superintend the 
payment of ships afloat at Portsmouth ; 
thence to be Commissioner at the Cape 
of Good Hope, where he remained about 
four years ; and he then succeeded Capt. 
Schomberg at the Navy Board: in the 
summer of 1814 he was appointed De- 


puty Comptroller of the Navy; and fi- 
nally, at the latter end of 1815, Resident 
Commissioner at Plymouth. 


Sir Francis Baran Hitt, K.T.S. 

April 4. At Preston House, near 
Shrewsbury, in his 64th year, Sir Francis 
Brian Hill, K.T.S.; brother to Lord 
Hill, the General Commanding-in-chief. 

He was born April 21, 1778, the fifth 
son of Sir John Hill, the third Baronet of 
Hawkestone, co. Salop, by Mary, daugh- 
ter and coheiress of John Chambre, of 
Peyton in the same county, esq. He 
served in the Portuguese army during the 
Peninsular campaign ; and was afterwards 
Secretary of Legation at Rio Janeiro. 
He received the royal license to accept 
the Portuguese order of the Tower and 
Sword, June 5, 1810. 

Sir Francis was twice married: first, 
April 22, 1804, to Joanna, daughter of 
Christian Falbe, esq. of Copenhagen, 
counsellor at law, who died in Nov. 1806, 
leaving issue one son, the Rev. John 
Francis Richard Hill; secondly, Oct. 6, 
1819, to Emily-Lissey, youngest daughter 
of the late ‘Thomas Jelf Powys, of Ber- 
wick House, co. Salop. esq. by whom also 
he has left one son, Arthur- William, born 
in 1820. 

His funeral took place on the 8th of 
April, when his remains were deposited 
next those of the late Lady Hill, in the 
family vault at Berwick. His brother 
and his two sons were chief mourners. 
His nephew Sir Rowland Hill, Bart. 
M.P., the Hon. and Rey. E. R. B. 
Feilding, Hon. H. W. Powys, Hon. 
Thomas Hill Kenyon, Captain George 
Hill, &c. also attended the funeral. 

Gent, Mac. Vou, XVIII. 
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Lievt.-Gen. MatnwaRinc. 
Jan.7. At Cowes, eee 80, Lieut.- 
General John Montagu Mainwaring. 
This officer passed the early part of his 
life in the West Indies, having entered 


_ the army as Ensign in the 67th regiment 


in 1785. He was appointed Lieutenant 
in the same, Nov. 1789 ; and Captain of 
the troop of Black Dragoons serving in 
Granada, Oct. 1792. On the commence- 
ment of hostilities with the French in 
1793, he commanded the Black Corps 
pd which the troop formed a part) in the 

rst expedition against Martinique, and 
continued on service in the West Indies, 
till after the capture of the French Islands ; 
when he returned to England, and rejoined 
the67th then serving inJersey, and in which 
he was made Captain-Lieut, and Captain 
of a Company in 1794; became paymaster 
by appointment of the Field Officers and 
Captains, in 1795; and served as Deputy 
Judge Advocate at Plymouth the same 
year, which latter appointment, though 
offered to be confirmed to him for the 
Western District, he resigned, his regi- 
ment having been named for services in 
St. Domingo; but, having been detained 
at home by a serious illness, on his re- 
covery he took the command of a recruit- 
ing. party in England, and continued on 
that duty till the summer of 1799, when 
he went to Chatham, and from thence in 
the command of the East and West India 
detachment to Hilsea, and thence em- 
barked in Jan. 1800 for Jamaica; where 
he commanded the 67th regiment for the 
greater part of the period he was on duty 
there. He returned to England in Sept. 
1801, a few months before the arrival of 
the regiment, having been promoted to 
the Majority the June preceding; rejoin- 
ed the regiment at Winchester, and com- 
manded it in the winter of 1801 ; and was 
ordered from thence to Cork in March, 
1802, in command of a detachment of 
officers and non-commissioned officers on 
the recruiting service ; rejoined again at 
Winchester in the month of July with the 
Irish recruits, and again proceeded to 
Ireland with the regiment in September 
following, and continued with it there and 
at Guernsey, 1803 and 1804, when he 
was promoted the 23rd Nov. toa Lieut,- 
Coloneley in the 90th regiment, and 
specially appointed to raise the 2nd bat- 
talion, which he commanded in England, 
Jersey, and Ireland, till the spring of 
1808. He was then transferred to the 
5lst regiment, which he joined in Guern- 
sey, and accompanied to Corunna, where 
from being the second Lieut.-Colonel, he 
was appointed to the military superin- 
tendence of the general hospitals afloat 
and on shore; and bad the charge and 
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command of the convalescents at St. Lucie 
barracks, and the duty of Assistant De- 
puty Paymaster General. 

fter the battle of Corunna, he re- 
turned with the 51st, which was shortly 
after made Light Infantry, and joined 
the expedition against Walcheren, forming 
a part of the reserve brigade under the 
command of Lieut.-General Sir W 
Houston; and he commanded the ad- 
vance of that brigade on the Ist of August, 
as Field Officer of the picquet on the 
investment of Flushing. 

In the beginning of 1811, he accom- 
panied the regiment to Lisbon, and had 
the honour of commanding it in the action 
of Fuentes D’Onor, and at the second 
siege of Badajos, whence, from a hurt he 
received in the trenches, he was obliged 
to go to Elvas, and eventually embarked 
from Lisbon for England, having been 
appointed Commandant of Hilsea bar- 
racks. He received his brevet rank of 
Colonel the 4th of June, 1813; and was 
appointed Commandant of Albany bar- 
racks, and to the command in the Isle of 
Wight in 1814; which situation he re- 
tained until his promotion to the rank of 
Major-General the 12th of Aug. 1819, 
when he was appointed on the Staff of 
Antigua. He attained the rank of Lieut- 
General in 1837. 

His latter days were spent in the Isle 
of Wight, where his hand was ever open 
to the unfortunate, as was that of his 
excellent wife, to whom he had been 
married dbove fifty years; and all who 
had the good fortune to know him, or 
came within the reach of his bountiful 
hand, sincerely sympathise in her be- 
reavement. 


Masor-Gen. Evpuinstone, C.B. 

April 23. In Affghanistan, of dysen- 
tery, in his 60th year, Major- Gen. George 
William Keith Elphinstone, C.B. Knt. 
St. Wilhelm of Holland, and Gertrude of 
Russia; Commanding in chief in Bengal. 

He was the third son of the late Hon. 
William Fullerton Elphinstone, a Direc- 
tor of the East India Company (third son 
of Charles tenth Lord Elphinstone), by 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of William 
Fullerton, of Carstairs, co. Lanark, niece 
and heiress to John Fullerton, of Car- 
berry, co. Edinburgh. He was conse- 
quently nephew to Admiral Sir George 
Keith, first Lord Keith, and K.B.; and 
cousin to the present Lord Elphinstone, 
G.C.H. now Governor of Madras. 

He entered the army as Ensign 24th 
March, 1804; was appointed Lieutenant 
in the 4Ist foot llth Aug. following ; 
Captain 93rd foot 7th Aug. 1806; Lieu- 
tenant and Captain Ist Foot Guards, 6th 


Aug. 1807; Captain 15th Dragoons 18th 
Jan. 1810; Major 8th West India regiment 
2nd May, 1811; Major’ 6th Dragoon 
Guards the 30th Jan. 1812; and Lieut.- 
Colonel 33rd foot 30th Sept. 1813. While 
holding that commission he was present at 
the battle of Waterloo; and was in conse- 
quence made a Companion of the Bath. 
His conduct and courage upon that oc- 
casion having been recently slandered, 
have been vindicated by letters of Sir 
Colin Halkett, Sir Peregrine Maitland, 
and Lieut.-Colonel Harty, who now 
commands the same regiment. He was 


placed on half-pay the 25th April, 1822; 
was made Aide-de-camp to the King, 
with the rank of Colonel the 27th May, 
ca and a Major-General the 10th June, 


The investigation of Gen, Elphinstone’s 
conduct in Affghanistan had been ordered 
to be conducted before a Court Martial, 
which was anticipated by his decease. It 
is stated that at the time after the murder 
of SirW. H. M‘Naghten, when the evacu- 
ation of Cabool and its neighbourhood 
was under discussion in the British can- 
tonments, he was so ill from gout anda 
wound, that all active measures had de- 
volved on Brigadier Shelton. 

Gen. Elphinstone was unmarried. His 
remains were brought to Jellelabad on the 
morning of the 30th April, escorted by 
two Affghans; the coffin having been 
floated down the Cabool river by means 
of a raft; but its progress had been sub- 
sequently arrested by a party of Ghilzies, 
who seized it, and refused to let it pass 
without the permission of Akbar Khan. 
The burial took place within the walls of 
the fort the same evening —a sad and 
solemn ceremony. 


Cart. G. J. Horz-Jounstone, R.N, 

May 21. At Emmishofen, near Con- 
stance, in his 40th year, George James 
ne, esq. a Post Captain, 


He was born July 30, 1802, the fourth 
and youngest son of the late Vice- Adm. 
Sir William Johnstone-Hope, G.C.B., 
by his first wife, Lady Anne Hope-John- 
stone, eldest daughter of James third 
Earl of Hopetown: and was a younger 
brother to John James Hope-Jobnstone, 
esq. M.P. for co. Dumfries (and claimant 
of the Earldom of Annandale), of Capt. 
William James Hope-Johnstone, R.N., 
the late Capt. Charles James Hope- 
Johnstone, R.N., and of the Hon. Mrs. 
Rerey, wife of the Lord Bishop of Car- 
isle. 

He obtained the rank of Lieutenant 
Oct. 30, 1821; and subsequently served 
under Captains W. A. Montagu, H. E, 














P. Sturt, and Sir Charles Burrard, in the 
Phaéton frigate, and Revenge, 78. He 
was appointed flag-Lieutenant to Vice- 
Admiral Sir Harry Neale, G.C.B. Dec. 
26, 1824; was promoted to the command 
of the Alacrity sloop on the Mediterranean 
station Sept. 17, 1825; and was advanced 
tothe rank of Captain July 8, 1827. 

He married July 29, 1826, Maria, dau. 
of Joseph Ranking, esq. by whom he has 
left issue. 

T. H. Lister, Ese. 

June 5. At Kent House, Knights- 
bridge, the mansion of his relative the 
Earl of Morley, aged 41, Thomas Henr 
Lister, esq. of Armitage Park, co. Staf- 
ford, Registrar-Generalof Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages; maternal uncle to Lord 
Ribblesdale, and brother-in-law to the 
Earl of Clarendon and Lord John Russell, 

He was the eldest son of Thomas 
Lister, esq. (who died in 1828,) cousin- 
german to Thomas first Lord Ribblesdale, 
and the only child by his first wife Har- 
riett- Anne, daughter of John Seale, esq. 
of Mountboone, co. Devon. 

His father, and his grandfather Natha- 
niel Lister, esq. of Armitage, near Lich- 
field, were both writers of poetry, and 
their names occur in the works of their 
neighbuur Miss Seward. 

Mr. Lister attained considerable lite- 
rary celebrity by an excellent novel, en- 
titled ‘* Granby,” published in 1826. He 
afterwards published ‘‘ Herbert Lacy,” 
and we believe some others. Granby 
was republished in 1838 as vol. XI. of 
Colburn’s ‘*‘ Modern Novelists,” with a 
portrait of Mr. Lister prefixed, engraved 
by Finden after Wright, and a preface, 
the principal point of which is to deny an 
assertion of the Quarterly Review that 

Granby was an imitation of Lord Nor- 
mauby’s Matilda. It had been finished 
in March 1825, four months before the 
appearance of ‘ that agreeable sketch of 
modern life.” 

Mr. Lister was also the author of— 

Epicharis ; an Historical Tragedy. 
1829. 8vo. This was performed the same 
year at Drury Lare Theatre. 

The Life and Administration of Ed- 
ward first Earl of Clarendon, 1838. 3 vols. 
8vo. (reviewed inour vol. X.pp.115—124.) 

An Answer to the misrepresentations 
contained in an article on “‘ The Life of 

Clarendon” in No. CXXIV. of the 
Quarterly Review. 1839. 8vo. (see our 
vol. XI. 403.) 

Mr. Lister married, Nov. 6, 1830, 
Lady Maria Theresa Villiers, daughter 
of the late Hon. George Villiers, and to 
whom (as sister of the Earl of Clarendon) 
the precedency of an Karl's daughter was 
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granted in Feb. 1839. They had a son, 
Thomas- Villiers, born in 1832. 
His funeral took place at the Kensal- 
reen Cemetery, attended by Lord John 
Russell, who married his sister the late 
Lady Ribblesdale, the Earl of Clarendon, 
the Hon. Edward Villiers, the Hon. and 
Rey. H. M. Villiers, &c. 





Gites Borretr, Ese. 

Aug. 18. At Great Yarmouth, in the 
71st year of his age, Giles Borrett, esq. 
for nearly 50 years a medical practitioner in 
that town, where, by his skill and atten- 
tion, he had obtained a well-merited ce- 
lebrity, as by the suavity of his manners, 
and the goodness of his heart, he had won 
himself general esteem. 

Mr. Borrett was descended from a 
highly respectable family that bad been 
settled for upwards of two centuries at 
Stradbroke and Wilby, in Suffolk, where 
his father inherited a small estate, on the 
decease of an uncle who had filled the 
office of a Master in Chancery. He was 
born at Worlingworth rectory, on the 
23rd of April, 1772. When yet very 
young he lost his father, and was brought 
up under the guardianship of Mr. Dixon 
Gamble, of Bungay, a gentleman whose 
name will long be remembered, in the 
neighbourhood, as one of the first that 
introduced the practice of inoculation, 
but is more generally known in connection 
with that of his son, Rev. John Gamble, 
chaplain to the Duke of York, whom be 
attended in his campaigns, and materiall 
assisted in the introduction of the telegrap 
into England. Having determined to 
attach himself to the medical profession, 
Mr. Borrett was, at about the age of 15, 
placed at Yarmouth with Mr. Francis 
Turner, the brother of the Dean of Nor- 
wich, who at that time enjoyed much of 
the principal practice of the town, and 
had not Jong previously had Sir Astley 
Cooper for his pupil. With Mr. Tur- 
ner he remained during the regular period 
of his apprenticeship ; and, this ended, 
he removed to London for the completion 
of his education, an object he had scarcely 
effected, when, what we may be allowed, 
humanly speaking, to term an accident, 
recalled him to Norfolk, and ultimately 
fixed him there. The revolutionary doc- 
trines, then in full force in France, had, 
in 1792, made considerable progress in 
England, and, in the autumn of that year, 
aided by the scarcity and consequent high 
price of provisions, had manifested their 
influence in scenes of tumult and confu- 
sion. One such occurred in Yarmouth, and, 
in the course of it, Mr. Turner received 
a blow upon the head in endeavouring to 
Jay hands upon a culprit, The injury, at 
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first apparently trifling, gradually de- 
veloped itself in the fearful form of con- 
cussion of the brain. It was in vain that 
remedies were applied: the patient, un- 
fortunately but too well acquainted with 
the nature of the injury, fostered by his 
consciousness its fatal influence, and fi- 
nally died on the 17th Dec. 1796, after 
more than four years of dreadful mental 
and bodily suffering. The consequence 
was that his late pupil, who, during his 
illness, had been requested to take charge 
of his practice, shortly succeeded to it, 
and, on the 11th of the following Septem- 
ber, consolidated bis connection with the 
family by a marriage with Miss Eliza 
Dade, the niece of the deceased. The 
fruits of this marriage were 6 sons and 
a daughter, and five of the former now 
survive, together with their sister and 
mother, as well to regret the loss of an 
excellent friend, father, and husband, as 
to bless the memory of him, to whom 
they have, in their several relations, been 
so deeply indebted. From the time of 
his marriage Mr. Borrett devoted him- 
self altogether to the duties of his profes- 
sion, in the course of which he had the 
satisfaction of being the instructor of two 
men of considerable eminence, Dr. Abel 
and Dr. Gooch. His profession was the 
great source of his happiness, as of his 
advancement in life: it was also doomed 
to be ultimately the cause of his death. 
This was occasioned by his being thrown 
from his chaise on his returnfrom visiting a 
patient. The shock was severe ; his breast 
and right hip, upon which he fell, were se- 
riously injured; but no apprehensions 
were entertained of a fatal result till about 
a fortnight afterwards, when, in conse. 
quence of his too quickly returning to the 
active duties of his profession, the oppo- 
siteleg andfoot were suddenly attacked by 
inflammation terminating in gangrene, 
which, after a painful and unavailing 
struggle of eight weeks, brought his valu- 
able life to a close. 

In thus speaking of an individual whose 
utility was almost altogether confined 
within the limits of his own particular 
sphere of action, the foregoing brief re- 
cital of a few leading facts may perhaps 
appear to be all that the nature of the 
case would require oreven admit. Buta 
little consideration may perhaps lead to 
an opposite conclusion. The medical 

ractitioner of abilities and character, and 
ong standing, wins himself a station in 
society that is peculiarly his own; and 
such is more especially the case when his 
lot is cast in the country. If his laborious 
occupations preclude him from extending 
the bounds of human knowledge by 
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learned publications,* or deep research, 
or brilliant discoveries, it is not to be im. 
sap to him as a fault, or lamented b 
im as a misfortune, that memory wi 
rear over his tomb no trophies of this de- 
scription. He is recompensed by the 
great privilege of his profession, that it 
always appears in the form of a comforter. 
The breeze that comes with healing on its 
wings can never be otherwise than wel. 
comed. Admitted to the privacy of a 
large body of patients, the confidant of 
their sufferings and often of their sorrows, 
he necessarily attaches to himself many 
by friendship, many by gratitude, and 
perhaps even a greater number by 
interest; and with all these his deat. 
will be a subject-matter of serious la- 
mentation. Nor will these feelings be of 
the nature of those, which, after having 
exhausted themselves in a transitory ef- 
fusion of real grief, are borne about for 
an indefinite period in the mockery of 
woe. They who have seen a dearly be- 
loved wife, or husband, or child, or friend, 
saved by his skill from apparently certain 
destruction, or who perhaps consider 
themselves indebted to him for a prolon- 
gation of their own existence, will weep 
over his fate with no fictitious tears ; and 
the current will flow afresh as often as 
any return of illness or accident, makes 
them look in vain towards the hand that 
was formerly extended in their aid. Of 
all this, a striking example was afforded 
by the subject of the present memoir, 
Long-continued and extensive practice 
had gained him much experience—expe- 
rience, backed by strong sense, and great 
observation, a remarkable memory for me- 
dical facts, and an intimate acquaintance 


* In early life Mr. B. published valuable 
papers on rabies canina, hernia, and 
other subjects ; but he had afterwards to 
lament, to quote his words in a letter to 
his friend Sir Astley Cooper in 1833, 
(who had applied to him for the results 
of his experience in cases of injury to the 
head, as he had previously done on 
hernia, and diseases of the breast,) that 
‘* weary limbs and an exhausted mind had 
left him but little time to make notes of 
the many interesting cases occurring in 
a very extensive practice.” As an ac. 
coucheur he was equalled by few; and as 
a provincial practitioner, unconnected 
with any medical institution, except in 
the last year of his life, when he was ap- 
pointed ‘* consulting surgeon ” to the hos- 
pital then established in Yarmouth, he 
was throughout his whole life in an 
unusual degree engaged in operative sur- 
gery. Editor, 
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with the leading publications, had neces- 
sarily engendered knowledge ; and know- 
ledge gave him that confidence in himself 
which he so well knew how to inspire in 
others. His practice was characterized 
by clearness of views, promptitude of de- 
cision, and firmness of action. The 
death of such a man is truly a public loss ; 
and to have dwelt upon it beyond the or- 
dinary limits of a mere record may surely 
be admitted to be allowable. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

Aged 74, at Penderry, the Rev. John 
Hughes, Rector of Lanvallteg, co. Pem- 
broke, and of Lanwinio, co. Carmarthen, 
He was collated to the former church in 
1799 by the Lord Bishop of St. David's, 
and presented to the latter in the same 
year by Mr. Hughes. 

At Pimlico, aged 50, the Rev. John 
M’ Crea, M.A. Assistant Curate of Lyme 
Regis, Norfolk. 

In his 75th year, the Rev. Richard 
Spurgeon, Rector of Mulbarton, Norfolk, 
to which he was instituted in 1812. He 


was of Pembroke college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1790. 

The Rev. Joseph Thompson, for thirty- 
six years Perpetual Curate of Lanchester, 
gift of the Bishop of that 


Durham, in t 
diocese. 

March 2. At Calcutta, aged 25, the 
Rev. Robert Gibson, B.A. 

July 14. At his residence, Burton 
hill, near Malmesbury, aged 51, the Rev. 
John Andros, M.A. Rector of Harold. 
ston West and Lambston, Pembroke- 
shire, and Curate of St. Paul’s, Malmes- 
bury. He was of Pembroke college, Ox- 
ford, B.A. 1814, M.A. 1816; and was 
presented by that society in 1820 to the 
churches above named. 

July 17. Aged 34, the Rev. Thomas 
Corfield, B.A. Vicarof Much Wenlock, and 
Perpetual Curate of Benthall, Salop. He 
was of Clare hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1831; 
and was presented to his benefices in 
1841, having been previously Curate of 
Brigstocke, in Northamptonshire. 

At the college, Warwick, aged 82, the 
Rev. George Innes, M.A. for fifty years 
Master of the King’s school in that town, 
and Rector of Hilperton, Wiltshire, to 
which he was instituted in 1798. 

July 19. Aged 78, the Rev. Robert 
Henry Knight, Rector of Weston Favell, 
and Vicar of Earl’s Barton, Nortbamp- 
tonshire. He was of Lincoln college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1788; was instituted to 
Weston Fayvell in 1797, and to Earl’s 
Barton in 1799, The former church 
was in his own gift, and the latter in 
the patronage of the Lord Chancellor. 

July 20. At Boxford, Berkshire, = 
72, the Rev, John Wells, Rector of that 
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ish, to which he was presented in 
805 by J. Wells, esq. 

At Norwich, aged 43, the Rev. Henry 
Trimmer, M.A. formerly of Exeter 
college, Oxford. He was the third son 
of the late Joshua Kirby Trimmer, esq. 
of Strand on the Green, Middlesex, and 
grandson of Mrs. Trimmer, the authores. 

July 21. At Abergavenny, aged 84, 
the Rev. Capel Whitmore Blashfield, 
Rector of the Goitre, Monmouthshire, 
He was formerly Fellow of Jesus co . 
Oxford, where he graduated M.A. 1 
B.D. 1811. He was presented to his 
living in 1812 by the Earl of Aberga- 
venny. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Dec. 16. At Woolwich, aged 60; 
Lieut.-General George William Phipps, 
of the Royal Engineers, formerly private 
secretary to Charles third Duke of Rich- 
mond, when Master of the Ordnance, 
and for many years Superintendent of the 
Royal Military College. He was ap- 
pointed Second Lieut. R. Eng. 1779, 
Ist Lieut. 1786; Quarter-master to the 
R. M. Artificers, on the formation of 
that corps, Oct. 1787; Captain in the 
Army 1792, Major, Jan. 1, 1800, Lieut, 
Col. 1806, Colonel 1814, Major-Gen, 
1821, and Lieut.-Gen. 1837. Major 
Cuppage, R. Art. and Capt. Pester, 
R. H. Art. are nephews to the deceased. 

May 8. Three days after his arrival 
in Europe from China, at the house of 
his late grandmother, in Chapel-st. South 
Audley-street, aged 18, Lieut. Henry 
Southwell Coote, 37th Nat. Inf. son of 
Charles Coote, esq. of Bellamont Forest, 
co. Cavan, Ireland, and nephew of the 
late Lord Cremorne. 

May 9. At Streatham Paragon, aged 
69, Robert Norton, esq. 

May 11. Aged 62, the Hon. Miss 
Louisa Wrottesley, formerly a Maid of 
Honour to Queen Charlotte, sister to the 
late Lord Wrottesley, 

Aged 65, John Hicks, esq. of South- 
wark and Streatham. 

In Endsleigh-st., Samuel Seaward, esq. 
of the Canal Ironworks, Limehouse. 

May 12. At Islington, aged 31, Chris- 
topher Cousins, esq. Secretary and Ac- 
countant of the Australasian, Colonial, 
and General Life Assurance Office. 

At Snaresbrook, Essex, aged 42, 
Richard Lake, esq. late of Keppel-st. 
and of North Weald, of the firm of Lake 
and Curtis, solicitors, 

May 17. Aged 78, Mr. Robert Cope- 
land, father of Mrs. Fitzwilliam, and 
many years proprietor of the Dover, 
Margate, and Richmond Theatres, 
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July 11. At Kensington, aged 76, 
Ann, widow of Richard Smith, esq. of 
North End, Fulham. 

July 15. At Barnsbury Park, Isling- 
ton, Mary, the wife of Richard Sharp, 
esq. of Christchurch, Hants, only sur- 
viving dau. of Mr. Thomas Comley, late 
of Romsey, and great-grand-dau. of the 
Rev. Risdon Daracott. 

July 19. In Eaton-pl. aged six, Susan, 
youngest dau. of the late Edw. Godfrey, 
esq. of East Bergholt, and the Countess 
dowager of Morton. 

In Kennington-pl. Upper Kennington- 
green, aged 61, William Johnson, esq. 

July 21. In Greenwich Hospital, 
aged 91, Capt. William Edge, R.N. one 
of the Captains of that establishment. 

July 22. In New Burlington-st. Wm. 
Hiley Good, esq. youngest son of the 
late Rev. Henry Good, M.A. Rector of 
Stockton, Wilts. 

In Norfolk-street, Park-lane, Marga- 
ret, wife of Gen. Sir Gordon Drummond. 

July 23. Alice-Smith, eldest dau. of 
Charles Sewell, esq. of Clarendon-sq. 

At Bow, aged 68, John Trulock, esq. 
of the London Corn Exchange. 

July 24. Henry William Lovett, esq. 
of Gray’s-inn, barrister-at-law, son of the 
late Rev. Verney Lovett, D.D., and ne- 
phew of the late Sir Jonathan Lovett, 
Bart. of Liscombe, Bucks. He was cal- 
led to the Bar at Gray’s Inn, Jan. 3, 1818. 

At Kensington, aged 72, Walker Wil- 
liam Wilby, esq. late Renter of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. 

In Russell-sq. Anne, widow of Dr. 
Whatley. 

July 25. At Laurieston Lodge, West- 
end, Hampstead, aged 56, Sir William 
Woods, Knt. and K.H. Garter Principal 
King of Arms, He was appointed Blue- 
mantle Puruivant April 24, 1819; Nor- 
folk Herald extraordinary March 25, 
1825; Clarenceux King of Arms Nov. 
26, 1831; knighted April 12, 1832; and 
promoted to be Garter July 23, 1838, 

In the Old Kent-road, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. De Lannoy. 

July 26. At the Retreat, South Lam- 
beth, aged 83, John Holmes, esq. High 
Bailiff of Southwark. 

In Endsleigh-st. aged 57, James Ma- 
son, esq. 

Aged 36, Thomas-John, third son of 
the late John Morgan, esq. of the Stock 
Exchange ; also, on the 13th Aug. aged 
39, Jane, wife of the above Thomas 
John Morgan, esq. 

At York-buildings, aged 75, Major 
Thomas Dodd, late of the Royal Art. for 
many years military and private secretary 
and Aide-de-camp to the Duke of Kent, 
in North America and Gibraltar. 

July 28, At Clapham, aged 69, 
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James Hume Spry, esq. late of Charter 
House-square. 

July 30. Aged 68, John Allen Gill- 
ham, of Russell-pl. Fitzroy-sq. 

July 31. In Camden Town, aged 50, . 
Elizabeth, relict of Lieut.-Col. Cleeve, 
Royal Art. 

At East Dulwich, aged 84, Elizabeth, 
relict of Thomas Baily, esq. 

In Lower Brook-st., Col. Patrick | 
Vans Agnew, a distinguished Indian 
officer, and for many years a Director of 
the East India Company. 

Lately. Aged 68, Mr. W. A. Hol- 
land, late treasurer of the Princess’s 
Theatre, Oxford-st. and formerly of 
Covent-garden. 

Aug. 1. In Albany-st. 
Park, Ann-Tindale, 
Geddes, esq. 

Aged 28, Hubert F’. M‘Dermoit, esq. 

Aug. 3. At Putney, Avice, eldest 
dau. of the late Benjamin Barnett, esq. 

At Tottenham Green, Margaret, wife 
of Benjamin Godfrey Windus, esq. 

Aug. 4. Aged 68, Mrs. Taylor, of 
Highbury-terr., widow of John Taylor, 
esq. of Finsbury-sq. 

Aged 61, William White, esq. of 
York-road, Lambeth. 

Aug. 5. Thomas Hutchinson, esq. 
late of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Service. 

In Weymouth-st, Francis Charles, 
only son of Charles Rivers Freeling, esq. 
and grandson of the late Sir Francis 
Freeling, Bart. 

In Devonshire-st, Portland-pl., aged 
14, Eleanor-Anne, eldest surviving dau. 
of Sir Molyneux Hyde Nepean, Bart. 
of Loder’s Court, Dorset. 

Aged 89, Sarah, relict of Peter Cazalet, 
esq. late of Bedford-sq. and Halsted 
Place, Kent. 


Regent’s- 
wife of David 


Brvs.—Aug. 6. At Bedford, aged 
65, Ann-Sophia, relict of James Dyson, 
esq. 

Berxs.—July 22. Penclope, wife of 
Francis Justice, esq. of Abbey House, 
Sutton Courtney, near Abingdon. 

July 30. At Windsor, aged 66, the 
widow of Dr. Blythe, Minister of the 
Scotch Church, Woolwich. 

Bucks. —July 27. Mrs. A. Graves, 
of Stoney Stratford, relict of Alexander 
Graves, esq. of Haversham. 

Aug.9. At Linslade, Mary-Dorothy, 
wife of John Osborne, esq. and eldest 
dau. of E. T. Pilgrim, esq. Mount Rad- 
ford, near Exeter. 

CaMBRIDGE.—April..,. At Duxford, 
Mr. William ‘Thurnall, a patriotic and 
benevolent farmer. His body was in- 
terred in the family vault at Whittlesford, 
attended by his two sons, two brothers, 
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son-in-law (Mr. Barlow), and brother-in- 
law (the Rev. H. Howard, of Quendon), 
and upwards of a hundred members of 
thé¢ Cambridgeshire Farmers’ Association, 
and other friends. 

July 18. Marianne, wife of J. Martin, 
esq. of Croft Lodge, Cambridge. 

Aug. 1. Aged 50, Wm. Foster, esq. 
of Hauxton Mills. 

Aug. 6. At Harleton Rectory, aged 
31, Mary-Anne, wife of the Rev. James 
Fendall, and third dau. of the late John 
Beevor Lambert, esq. of Cambridge. 

CuEsHIRE. —July 17. At Chester, 
Sarah-Margaretta, youngest dau. of the 
late Richard Hughes Lloyd, esq. of Ply- 
mog, co. Denbigh, Gwerclas, co. Merio- 
neth, and Bashall Hall, co. York. 

Lately. At Chester, Elizabeth, relict 
of Capt. W. Frederick Hadden, Innis- 
killing Dragoons, and also widow of Ma- 
jor Colclough, 

Dersy. —July 6. At Quorn, near 
Kedleston Baths, Sarah, wife of the Rev. 
J. Bosworth, D.D., F.R.S., late British 
Chaplain at Rotterdam. 

Devon.—July 10. At Stoke, near 
Devonport, at Major-Gen. Wilson’s, aged 
24, Anne-Sophia, dau. of Thomas Gar- 
rett, esq. of Kingston House, St. John’s 
Wood. 

July19. At Plymouth, aged 24, Eliza- 
beth, second dau. of Capt. George Law. 
rence, R.N. 

July 21. At Calverleigh Court, aged 
92, Catharine- Elizabeth, relict of Lieut.- 
Gen. Chapman, Royal Art., of Tamfield 
House, Somerset, and mother of Major 
Chapman, of Exeleigh Villa. 

July 23. At Ilfracombe, Lady Wrey, 
wife of Sir Bourchier Palk Wrey, Bart. 
of Tawstock. 

July 24. At Torquay, Lieut.-Col. 
Charles Stisted, formerly commanding the 
3rd Light Dragoons. He was made 
Lieut. Feb. 1795, Lieut. 13th Dragoons 
1803, Captain 1804, Captain 3rd Drag. 
1811, brevet Major 1814, Major 3d Drag. 
1819. 

July 26, At her brother’s house, St. 
Sidwell, aged 81, Elizabeth, relict of 
Capt. Hamilton, East Kent Militia. 

At Stoke, near Devonport, Martha, 
third dau. of the late S.J. Lilley, esq. of 
Peckham, Surrey. 

July 28. At Woodville House, in 
Northam, aged 58, Charles Bullock, esq. 

July 30. Aged 76, W. R. Blencowe, 
esq. of Dawlish, and Hayes, Middlesex. 

Lately. At Barnstaple, aged 65, Miss 
Penelope Webber, sister of the late Gen. 
Webber, of Buckland-house. 

Aug. 1. At Tavistock, aged 20, Sarah- 
Susannah, eldest dau. of the Rev. John 
Hatchard, Vicar of St. Andrew's, Ply- 
mouth. 
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Aug. 5. At Tiverton, aged 82, Char- 
lotte, wife of P-. P. Shirreff, ” 

Aug. 11. At Plymouth, Elizabeth, 
wife of Capt. Samuel Burgess, R.N. 

Aug. 12. At Devonport, the wife of 
Cornelius Tripe, esq. 

Aug. 14. | At Netherton, aged 70, Tho. 
mas Cornish, esq. 

Dorset.— July 30. At Dorchester, 
aged 69, Christopher Cooper, esq. M.D. 
His brother, Benj. Cooper, esq. an emi- 
nent surgeon at Stamford, on La died 
in April last, aged 67. 

Aug. 1. Aged 36, John Albion Cox, 
esq. banker, of Dorchester. 

Aug.3. At Poole, aged 30, the wife 
of Dr. Aitkin. 

Duruam,— May 31. At Stockton- 
upon-Tees, aged 76, Elizabeth-Caroline, 
relict of John Hutchinson, of Stockton, 
esq. and youngest dau. of the late Charles 
Bathurst Sleigh, esq. ef Stockton-upon- 
Tees, and of Arkendale, Yorkshire. 

Aug.3. At Flass Hall, near Durham, 
the house of her brother, the Rev. Temple 
Chevallier, aged 43, Ellen Susan Cheval- 
lier, of St. Clement’s, Ipswich, second 
dau. of the late Temple Fiske Chevallier, 
Rector of Badingham, Suffolk. 

GroucestER.—July 15. At Chelten- 
ham, aged 31, Benjamin Nelson Ling- 
wood, esq. 

July 20, Aged 68, Christopher North- 
cote, esq. of Bristol. 

July. 21. At Clifton, Diana-Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of the late Charles Vere 
Dashwood, esq. of Stanford Hall, Notts. 

July 28. At Bristol, aged 52, Rebecca, 
wife of Lieut. Robert Trotter, of the late 
9th Royal Vet. Batt. and formerly of the 
23rd Regt. 

Lately. 


At Clifton, aged 90, Mrs. 
Lee, widow of Henry Lee, esq. of Clif- 
ton, and of Dynas Powis, Glamorgansh. 
At Clifton, aged 24, Lieut. Mark P, 
Steward, 8th, or King’s Regiment. 
At Thornbury, aged 80, Edward 
Matthew Gearce, esq. 


Aug. 1. 
of Bristol. 

Aug.2. At Stapleton Villa, aged 52, 
William Williams, esq. solicitor, Bristol. 

At a very advanced age, Sarah, relict 
of F. Manning, esq. of Tormarton. 

Aug. 3. At Cheltenham, in his 80th 
year, Robert Kendricke Manley, esq. 
formerly Capt. in the 33rd Regt. and 
brother of the late Adm. Manley, of 
Braziers, Oxfordshire. 

Aug.6. At Clifton, the lady of Capt. 
Benjamin Heyne, 16th Nat. Inf, 

At Clifton, aged 88, the relict of Dr. 
Randolph, Prebendary of Bristol. 

Hants.—July 16. At Southampton, 
the relict of Michael Pepper, esq. of 
Bigods, Essex, and Transtown, Cork, 


Naomi, wife of Dr. Davies, 
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She was dau. of Sir James Fitzgerald, 
Bart. of Ireland. 

July 22. At Milford, Catherina, relict 
of Thomas Chetham Strode, esq. of South 
Hill House, Somerset, and also widow of 
Lieut.-Col. Vassall. 

July 24. At Portsea, aged 62, Lieut, 
M. Wills, R.N. 

July 27. Near Gosport, George Hart 
Morley, esq. of the Inner Temple, bar- 
rister-at-law, eldest son of George Mor- 
ley, esq. of Serle-st. Lincoln's Inn, and 
Michael’s-place, Brompton. He was cal- 
led to the bar June 20, 1817, and practised 
as a conveyancer. 

At Southsea, Elizabeth, wife of Capt. 
Wilson, late Royal Marines, and eldest 
dau. of Sir Joseph Lock, of Oxford. 

At the Vine, near Sherborne St. John, 

ed 74, Elizabeth, widow of William 

ute, esq. late of that place, and of 
Pickenham Hall, and for many years 
M.P. for Hants. She was dau. of the late 
Joshua Smith, M.P. of Erlestoke-park. 

July 28. At Murrell green, aged 85, 
John Adair Hawkins, esq. F.S.A. of 
Great Marlborough-street, and of Lewell, 
co. Dorset. 

July 29. At the residence of E. S. 
Sedley, esq. Priddy’s Hard, R. Monk- 
house Tiltstone, esq. of Moulscomb-place, 
near Brighton, Sussex. 

July 31. At Ventnor, Laura, wife of 
William J. J. Higgens, esq. of Farefield. 

Lately, At Southsea, aged 53, Major 
Edw. Haynsford. He had but just return- 
ed from India. 

- Aug.1. At Gosport, aged 77, Samuel 
Triscott, esq. late of her Majesty’s Vic- 
tualling-yard, Deptford. 

Aug. 10. At Winchester, aged 76, 
Lucy, wife of Samuel Deverell, esq. 

Aug. 15. At Tatchbury, near South- 
ampton, Susannah, second dau. of H. T. 
Timson, esq. 

Herts.--Lately. At Cheshunt, Jane, 
wife of Dr. Buchanan. 

Aug. 6. At Watford, aged 76, Susan, 
widow of Jonathan King, esq. __ 

Hunts.—July 22. At Huntingdon, 

ed 93, Anne, relict of the Rev. John 
Bringburst, 50 years Rector of Wood- 
stone, near Peterborough. 

Aug. 3. At St. Ives, aged 74, Edward 
Greene, esq. 

Kent.—WNov. 22, 1841. At Roches- 
ter, aged 72, Henry Cuyler, esq. a retired 
Colonel in the army. He was appointed 
Ensign in the 30th foot Dec. 1, 1782; 
Capt. in 1793; Major in the 27th foot 
1797; Lieut.-Col. in the army 1800, in 
the 85th foot 1806, in the 46th 1813; and 
Colonel in the army 1810. 

July 19. At Benenden, aged 80, Sarah, 
widow of William Cleveland, esq. late of 
——— 
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July 26. Susanna, wife of H. Beeching, 
esq. of Tonbridge. 

Lately. At Eythorne, aged 63, Capt. 
Richard Rogers, formerly in the Dover 
Packet employ. When in command of 
the Prince Leopold, he brought from 
Calais in the above vessel, and landed at 


‘ Dover, the unfortunate Queen Caroline. 


At Forest-hill, Mary-Ann, dau.’ of 
John Donaldson, esq. 

Aug.4. At Margate, aged 70, Miss 
Sophia Bromley. 

4ug.6. At Gravesend, Wm. D’Arcy, 
esq. formerly a Lieut. 13th Light Drag. 

Aug. 9. At Chatham, Caroline, wife 
of Lieut.and Adj. Heriot, Royal Marines. 

Aug.10. At Higham, aged 57, William 
Stunt, esq. 

4ug.15. At Faversham, Elizabeth, 
widow of Samuel Shepherd, esq. 

LancastEr.—Lately.. Aged 60, Le- 
titia, wife of the Rev. William Gray, in- 
cumbent of Haslingden, 

July 21. At Liverpool, Henry Hamer, 
a? merchant. 

INCOLN.—July 29. At Little Limber 
Grange, aged 31, George Chippinall 
Healey, esq. youngest son of Henry 
Healey, esq. of Ashby Decoy Cottage, 
Lincolnsh, and of Clifton, near York. 

Lately. At Benniworth, aged 91, 
Elizabeth, widow of Mr. John Rent, 
farmer, leaving 10 children, 72 grand- 
children, 94 great-grand-children, and 7 
great-great-grand-children. 

MippLesex.—July 21. 
ton, John Sprang, esq. 

July 25. At Hampton-court Palace, 
aged 67, Flora, relict of Jas. Willis, esq. 

July 30. At Hanwell, aged 42, Eliza 
Sarah, wife of the Rev. Francis Tebbutt, 

July 31. At Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
aged 72, Mary Elizabeth, widow of the 
Rev. W. F. Platt, dau. of the late John 
Wilmot, esq. a Dep. Lieut. of the Tower. 

Aug. 3. At Style House, Chiswick, 
aged 86, Frances, relict of Andrew Hawes 
Bradley, esq. Gore Court, Sittingbourne, 

Aug.7. At Broomcroft Lodge, Acton, 
aged 42, W.H. Egerton M‘Dermott, esq. 
youngest son of the late Col. M‘ Dermott. 

Aug. 12. At Hampton, relict of Sir 
Henry Goodricke, Bart. of Ribston, 
Yorkshire; mother of the late Sir Harry 
James Goodricke, Bart. ; daughter of the 
late Right Hon. James Fortescue, of Ra- 
dale Park, county of Louth, Ireland ; and 
niece of the late Earl of Clermont. 

Norro_x.—July 25. At the house of 
his son at Barney, near Fakenham, aged 
88, Wm. Perowne, gent. late of Stalham, 

{NorTrHampron.—May31. At Barnack, 
near Stamford, aged 64, Mrs, Eliz. Eaton, 
daughter of Mr. Eaton, formerly of Deene 
Park, niece of the late Ven. Stephen 
Eaton, Rector of St. Anne’s, Soho, and 


At Harling- 
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Archdeacon of Middlesex, and sister of 
the late Stephen Eaton, esq. of Stamford, 
banker. 

July 28. At Cottesbrook rectory, 
Wilhelmina, wife of the Hon. and Rev. 
Paul Anthony Irby. She was the eldest 
daughter of the late David Powell, esq. 
was married in 1835, and had issue a son, 
born in 1840. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND.—July 2. At 
Hexham, aged 85, William Cooke, esq. 
formerly of North Creak, Norfolk. About 
sixty years ago, under the auspices of the 
then Thomas William Coke, esq., and 
upon an estate of Earl Spencer, he intro- 
duced the drill system for corn into Nor- 
folk : he subsequently introduced into the 
same county the Northumberland turnip 
husbandry, and, in conjunction with the 
late Sir Mordaunt Martin and Doctor 
Lettsom, established the cultivation of 
mangelwurzel in England. During his 
latter years he devoted much time and his 
high mathematical attainments to the 
PLoueu, in adapting its construction and 
requisite modifications to different soils. 
His conclusions on this subject are in the 
possession of his son, Mr. Layton Cooke, 
the eminent land-surveyor. 

OxrorD.—June 6. At Banbury, 
Mr. J. Salmon, wine merchant, formerly 
a Captain in the Banbury Volunteers. 
He was an alderman of the late corpora- 
tion, and had served the office of mayor of 
that borough. 

July 24. At Britwell House, Louisa, 
youngest dau. of the late Samuel Han- 
cock, esq. 

July 25. Aged 44, Charlotte, wife of 
Timothy Rhodes Cobb, esq. of Banbury. 

July 27. At Banbury, aged 66, 
Joseph Pain, esq. formerly an alderman 
of Banbury, and (since the death of his 
elder brother) the father of the old Corpo- 
ration, He was formerly an extensive 
farmer of Neithrop. 

July 31. Charles Frederick Evans, 
fourth son of T. B. Evans, esq., of Dean 
House, co. Oxford, and of North Tudden- 
ham, Norfolk. 

Somerser.—July 21. At Taunton, 
in her 92d year, Mrs. Thompson, mother 
of Wm. Thompson, esq. solicitor, Stam- 
ford, and widow of William Thompson, 
M.D. She was the dau. of Mr. J. 
Elston, of Edenham, near Bourn. 

July 24. At Horsington, Thomas 
Shewell Bailward, esq. 

July 29. At Allerford House, Jane, 
wife of the Rev. George Ross, of Burp- 
ham, Sussex, and fourth dau. of the late 
Rev. R. F. Gould, Rector of Luccombe. 

dug. 6. At Bruton, aged 36, Mary, 
youngest dau. of John Sharrer Ward, esq. 

Aug. 7. At Corston Cottage, aged 74, 
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Mary, relict of B. Montague, esq. and 
last surviving child of the late Charles 
Harford, esq. Comptrollerof the Customs, 
Bristol. 

Aug. 10. At Weston-super-Mare, 
aged 47, Mary, wife of Charles Savery, 
esq., and eldest dau. of the late Andrew 
E. Butler, esq. of Caerleon. 

At Kilve Court, aged 14, Charlotte- 
Fownes, second dau. of Francis Fownes 
Luttrell, esq. 

Aug. 12. At Langport, Mr. Quekett, 
many years Master of the Free Grammar 
School. 

SrarrorD.—Aug. 3. At Norton Hall, 
Catherine, wife of G. Hawkes, esq. 
leaving two infant children. 

Surrotx.—July 13. Aged 70, Eliza- 
beth, wife of J. B. Gooch, esq. of 
Brunish hall 

July 14. Drowned in the Ness at 
Lowestoft, Edward, eldest son of the 
Rev. Edw. Day, of Kirkby Bedon, a 
student in the class of Civil Engineers at 
Durbam University. 

Aug. 2. Aged 68, John Carter, esq. 
of Saint Nicholas, Ipswich, one of the 
magistrates of that borough. 

Aug. 3. Aged 83, William White, 
esq. of Kessingland. 

Aug. 4. Aged 51, Richard Furr, esq. 
of Halesworth. 

Surrey.—July 10. At Figgs Marsh, 
Mitcham, Mary, widow of Flower Free- 
man, esq. of Kennington-lane, and Bar- 
badoes, a cousin to Lord Brougham and 
Vaux and the late Adm. Sir William 
Hargood, of Bath, and eldest dau. of the 
late William Parrey, esq. of Uxbridge, 
and of Penwwch, Pembrokesh. 

July 20. At Weyborne House, Farn- 
ham, aged 78, Mrs. Kuight, relict of 
G. C. Knight, esq. 

Lately. At Kew Green, aged 66, 
Joshua Robison, esq. 

dug. 10, At Upper Norwood, aged 
80, Nathaniel Harden, esq. 

Aug. 11. At Richmond, aged 12, 
Thomas-Catling, youngest son of Sir 
Thomas Newby Reeve. 

Sussex.—At Sutton, aged 73, Mary 
Evatt, wife of the Rev. Richard Smith, 
Rector of that parish. 

July 20. At Brighton, Henry Wheeler, 
esq. of Chester-terr. Regent's Park, and 
of the Stock Exchange. 

July 24. Charlotte, dau. of Mrs. 
Bentley, Brighton, and grand-dau. of the 
late John Walker Wilson, esq. of Stowe 
House, Staffordshire. 

July 30. At Hastings, aged 20, the 
Hon. Margaret Catharine Elizabeth Au- 
gustus Browne, youngest dau. of Lord 
Oranmore. 

Auy. 2. At Eastbourne, aged 39, 
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Frances-Jane, wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Pitman, Vicar of Eastbourne. 

Aug.5. At Brighton, aged 87, John 
Gray, esq. formerly of the house of Hop- 
kins, Gray, and Glover, of London. 

Aug. 10. The relict of William Tho- 
mas Roe, esq. of Withdean, and of Wey- 
mouth-st. Portland-pl. 

Aug. 13. At Brighton, Lady Eamer, 
relict of Alderman Sir John Eamer, who 
died in 1823. 

At the residence of the Rev. J. Sortain, 
Brighton, Mary, wife of the Rev. George 
Clayton, of Walworth, Surrey, and Horn- 
church, Essex. 

Aug. 14. At Hastings, aged 51, So- 

hia, youngest surviving son of the late 
= George Betts, of Wortham, Suffolk. 

4ug.17. At Petworth, aged 68, Mrs. 
Horsley. 

Waarwick. — July 23. Aged 76, Mrs, 
Potterton, of Warwick. She was dau. 
of Mr. William Abbotts, founder and pro- 

rietor of the first Baths established at 
_ ser eedlng and for many years catried 
on the business of the Bath Hotel and 
Original Baths, where she realised a good 

ro 6 
. y eng At Tiddington House, aged 
27, John Nanfan Webb, esq. second son 
of Thomas Webb, esq. 

4ug.6. Aged 67, William Elkington, 
esq. solicitor, of Birmingham, 

Aug. 9. At Leamington, Humphrey 
esq. of Nether Hall, Cumber- 

d 


Aug. 20. John-Samuel-Phillips, in- 
fant child of Darwin Galton, esq. of 
Edstone. 

Worcestrr.—July 31. At Tenbury, 
aged 74, James Northwood, esq. of Mo- 
lineaux-st. London. 

Aug. 2. Anne, wife of Edward Rogers, 
esq. of Stourbridge. 

YorksuIrE.—April 19. At Alver- 
thorpe Hall, near Wakefield, aged 74, 
Francis Maude, esq. F.R.S. Barrister- 
at-law, senior Bencher of Gray’s Inn, 
and Deputy Lieutenant and Magistrate of 
the West Riding of York ; late Recorder 
of Doncaster, and Judge of the Sheriff's 
Court; he was also Chief Steward of the 
Courts of the Forest of Knaresborough, 
and of the Court of Requests of Earl 
Fitzwilliam’s Manor of Ecclesall, near 
Sheffield. ‘The deceased was educated at 
the University of Oxford ; and was called 
to the Bar on the 23rd Nov. 1796, at 
Gray’s Inn, of which he was elected 
Bencher in 1821. 

May 13. Amelia, eldest daughter of 
the late Godfrey Wentworth Wentworth, 
esq. of Woolley Park. 

June 16. At Doncaster, the widow of 
Samuel Lawrence, esq. who by his will 
bequeathed 2300/, of 3 per cent, consols 
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—the dividends wherefrom, subject to 
the current Mig mp of the trust, were to 
be applied by his executors and the future 
trustees of the fund to the benevolent 
purposes following, after his widow's 
death: the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, from 300/. thereof; Church 
Missionary Society, from 3002.; Society 
for Promoting Christianity among the 
Jews, from 3007. ; Doncaster Dispensary, 
from 200/.; Doncaster National School, 
from 200/. ; Doncaster Methodist Sunday 
School, from 2007. ; Doncaster Independ- 
ent Sunday-school, from 2007.; Quakers’ 
School at Ackworth, from 2007, ; Doncas- 
ter lying-in charity, from 2007.; poor of 
Doncaster, from 5002. to be distributed in 
bread to the necessitous half-yearly, at 
Christmas and Easter. 

In his 90th year, the Rev. William 
Howell, Pastor of the Independent con- 
oe at Knaresborough from 1779 to 

834. He was a native of Kidder- 
minster, and educated by the Rev. Robert 
Gentleman at Shrewsbury. 

Lately. Aged 54, Tabitha, widow of 
the Rev. John Bradshaw, Rector of 
Brandesburton. 

In her 70th year, Miss Redhead, sister 
of the Rev. S. Redhead, Vicar of Cal- 
verley. 

July 8. Aged 68, Henry Cawood, 
esq. of York. 

July 9. At Bridgefield, Sheffield, aged 
90, Samuel Newbould, esq. 

At Woolley-park, near Wakefield, 
Anne, the wife of Godfrey Wentworth, 
esq. 

July 11. Aged 19, William-Dunslay, 
eldest son of Sir John Simpson, of York. 

July 14. At Cottingham, aged 79, 
Com.-(ien. Charles Wright. 

July 17. At Hawes, aged 50, Chris- 
topher Metcalfe, esq. 

Aged 80, Samuel Bettison, esq. Hessle 
New Road, Hull. 

Wates.—May 12. By being thrown 
from his carriage, J. Jones Williams, esq. 
clerk of the peace for the county of 
Merioneth, 

Lately. At Penybank, Cardiganshire, 
the wife of the Rev, Thomas Philips, 
D.D. of Neuaddlwyd. 

At Tower, near Mold, Charlotte Eliza, 
wife of the Rev. Edward Roberts, M.A., 
Incumbent of Christ Church, Pont Blyd- 
den, Flintshire. 

ScoTLanD.—May 2. At Woodhall 
house, aged 71, Sir James Foulis, Bart. 
of Colinton. He was the seventh baro- 
net, and married, 1810, a daughter of 
John Grier, esq. of Edinburgh; suc- 
ceeded his kinsman in 1825, being great- 
grandson of Sir James Foulis, of Ravel- 
ston, a title forfeited by the second Baro- 
net, who was beheaded in 1745, Sir 
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James is succeeded in his title by his 
eldest son, now Sir William Foulis, born 
in 1812, 

May 13. At Edinburgh, at an ad- 
vanced age, John Rouett Smollett, esq. 
Rear-Admiral of the White. He was 
made Lieut. 1794, Commander 1799, 
Post Captain 1804, and Rear-Adm. Jan. 
1837, on the retired list, but was subse- 
quently removed to the active list, taking 
rank next to Rear-Adm. Skipsey, and his 
commission dated 1840. He was related 
to A. Smollett, esq. M.P. 

June7. At Inveresk Lodge, Forfar, 
in the prime of life, the wife of Sir James 
Ramsay, of Banff, Bart. Her ladyship 
was only child and heiress of the late J. 
H. Oliphant, esq. first Member of Coun- 
cil of Prince of Wales’s Island, and mar- 
ried in 1828, 

June 10. At Edinburgh, Georgiana 
Hay Fullerton, third daughter of Lord 
Fullerton, one of the Lords of Session. 

June ll. At Dumfermline, aged 66, 
Andrew Mercer, esq. He was the asso- 
ciate of Scott, Campbell, Mungo Park, 
Dr. Leyden, and Dr. Alexander Murray, 
and not undistinguished in the walks of 
literature and art. 

June 15. At Helensburgh, Dumbar. 
tonshire, Major Archibald Douglas Mon- 
teath, late of the Madras Estab. 

June 28. At Edinburgh, aged 67, 
Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. John Ramsay. 

Lately. At Montrose, aged 10, the 
Hon. Adolphus A. Kennedy, youngest 
son of the late Earl of Cassilis, and grand- 
son of the Marquess of Ailsa. 

At Edinburgh, Isabella, relict of Col. 
William Cullen, of Parkhead, and eldest 
daughter of the late Sir A. Hope, Bart. 
of Craighall. 

July 1. At Aberdeen, Charlotte, young- 
est dau. of the late Thomas Black, esq. 

IRELAND.—May 4. At Mote Park, 
Roscommon, the seat of her son Lord 
Crofton, in her 64th year, Lady Char- 
lotte, relict of the Hon. Sir Edward 
Crofton, eldest son of the Baroness Crof- 
ton, sister to the Duchess of Marlborough, 
and aunt to the Earl of Galloway. She 
was the sixth dau. of John 7th Earl of 
Galloway, married Sept. 12, 1804, by 
whom her ladyship had issue the present 
lord, the Hon. Mrs. Eyre Evans, the 
Hon. Mrs. Tighe, and other issue. 

May 12. At Stormont House, the 
Dowager Lady de Burgh, relict of Sir 
John de Burgh. 

May 20. At Stormount, near Belfast, 
Mr. Cleland, agentleman of great wealth; 
killed by the fall of part of a house he 
was pulling down. : 

May 29. Gorges Hely, esq. of Violet 
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Hill, one of the richest commoners in the 
co. Kilkenny; burnt to death in his bed. 

GuERNSEY.—July 5. Aged 38, Capt. 
John Rayson, late of H. M. 83rd regt. 

Jersey.—June 18. Drowned whilst 
bathing, at St. Helier’s, aged 19, Edmund 
John, youngest son of Henry Cambell 
White, esq. of Hemel Hempstead. He 
had just entered at Trinity Coll. Camb. 

June 29. At St. Helier’s, Archibald 
Lincolne Burgass, esq. 

ABROAD.—1841, May 31. At Hartford 
in Connecticut, in his 85th year, Barwick 
Bruce, esq. M.D. &c. late a magistrate 
in the Island of Barbadoes, and son of 
the Hon. Joseph Osborne Bruce, 
formerly one of the judges in the same 
island, by Jane his wife, dau. and heiress 
of Samuel Barwick, esq. President of the 
Council and Governor of Barbadoes in 
1731. He was head of the great house 
of Bruce, and collateral descendant of 
the illustrious King of Scotland. Also, at 
the same place, on the 29th of July, 
Amabel, daughter of the late Nathaniel 
Walrond, esq. and wife of the late 
Barwick Bruce, esq. a lineal descendant 
of Col. Humphrey Walrond, Governor of 
the Island of Barbadoes in 1660. 

Aug. 21. At Perth, Swan River, 
Capt. Henry Rolles, 5lst regt. 

Sept. 20. At Wellington, New Zea- 
land, aged 22, Wm. Rufus Tyrrell, esq. 

Oct. 22. In Batavia, aged 49, John 
Davidson, esq., eldest son of the late 
Andrew Davidson, esq. Advocate in 
Aberdeen. 

Lately. At Clarence Cove, Fernando 
Po, James Woodhouse, esq. R.N. late 
of Tunbridge Wells, one of the surgeons 
attached to the Niger Expedition. 

At New York, aged 66, Robert Allan, 
the Renfrewshire Poet. He was born 
and reared in the village of Kilbarchan, 
and left this country for America in 
April 1841. The volume of poetry which 
he published in Glasgow a few years ago, 
contains many excellent songs. It wasa 
collection of his more gentle pieces, 
leaving his more elaborate productions for 
another and a larger volume, which he 
announced his intention of printing either 
in this country or America. His emigra- 
tion arose from attachment to an only 
~~ who a on going to America 
in the capacity of a portrait painter. 

Nov. 27. Tat Clifton, fe Windsor, 
Nova Scotia, Louisa, wife of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Haliburton, and only dau. 
of the late Capt. W. L. Neville, of the 
19th Light Dragoons. 

Dec. 10. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
79, James Whitelocke, esq. late Inspect 
ing Surgeon of Hospitals. 
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Dec. 16. In Upper Canada, aged 20, 
Morgan Richard, only son of the Rev. 
Morgan Walter Jones, Vicar of Ospringe, 
Kent.. He was accidentally drowned in 
attempting to cross Sturgeon Lake over 
the ice. 

Dec. 28. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
aged 25, Jane Frances, wife of George 
Rennie Young, esq. and eldest dau. of 
T. H. Brooking, esq. of Stanhope-pl. 
Hyde Park. 

Dec.30. At Philadelphia, aged 86, John 
Vaughan, esq. Treasurer of the American 
Philosophical Society, one of the found- 
ers and Presitlent of the Institution for 
the Blind, and an active member of St. 
George’s Society. He held for many 
years several foreign consulships, and 
the agency for Lioyd’s. He was born in 
London, and resided in Philadelphia for 
nearly 60 years, was a personal friend of 
Washington, Franklin, Adams, Jefferson, 
Priestley, and others, and will be long 
remembered for his active benevolence, 
intelligence, and usefulness. 

Dec. 31. At Port Philip, New South 
Wales, Isaac, third son of the late Wil- 
liam Moorsom esq. banker, Scarborough. 

Jan. 5. At Pennsylvania, Capt. Smythe, 
Jan. 7. At Pau, aged 33, the Rt. 
Hon. Harriet Anne Viscountess Deer- 
hurst. She was a daughter of the late 
Sir Charles Cockerell, Bart. by his 
second marriage with the Hon. Harriet 
Rushout, sister of Lord Northwick ; and 
was married, in 1836, to the late Viscount 
Deerhurst, eldest son of the Earl of 
Coventry, who died 5th Nov. 1838, 
leaving issue a son and daughter. 

At the Mauritius, aged 28, Charles 
Arnold Moreton, youngest son of Wil- 
liam Moreton, esq. of Hornsey. 

Jan.9. At Chambly, Canada, Lieut. 
T. G. B. M‘Neill, 56th Regt. 

Jan.12. At Palermo, Francis George 
Hare, esq. 

Jan. 13. At Paris, aged 64, James 
Russell, esq. formerly solicitor, Rams- 
bury, Wilts, 

At Paris, Caroline Harriet, eldest dau. 
of the late William Walshe, esq. of 
Dublin, Barrister at Law. 

Jan. 14. At Valetta, Malta, aged 
33, Eliza-Cooke, wife of the Rev. 
James W. Hatherell, D.D. Rector of 
Charmouth, Dorset; also, Jan. 21, at 
Cheltenham, his father A. Hatherell, esq. 

Jan. 18. At Three Rivers, Lower 
Canada, aged 27, Arthur Lambert Robin- 
son, re son of §. S. Robinson, 
esq. of Wandsworth-road, Surrey. 

Jan. 22. At Aden, Red Sea, aged 28, 
Angelina Maxwell, wife of R. T. 
Goodwin, esq. E. I. C.’s Military Serv. 

Jan, 25. Aged 65, Dr. James Camp- 
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bell. He was a native of Lincolnsh. and 
commenced practising his profession in 
1798, at Hedon, in Yorksh. In 1824 he 
emigrated to Canada, residing in and near 
Montreal till 1836, when he removed to 
Kingston. 

At Sierra Leone, Walter William 
Lewis, esq. Chief Commissary Judge of 
the Mixed Commission Court. 

Jan. 28. In Nova Scotia, Elizabeth, 
wife of Benjamin Dewoff Fraser, M.D., 
dau. of R. I. Coster, esq. of Witheridge, 
Devon. 

Jan. 29. At New York, aged 17, 
Miriam, second dau. of Edward Hodges, 
Mus. Doc., late of Bristol. 

Feb. 1. At Athens, Mr. Sullivan, a 
nephew of Lord Palmerston. 

Feb. 9. At Malta, in a duel with 
Capt. Levick, late of the 59th regiment, 
Lieut. Adams, of H. M. 58thregt. The 
quarrel originated in the deceased throw- 
ing some sugar plums at the daughters of 
Capt. Levick during the Carnival. He 
was son of the Rev. Thos. Coker Adams, 
Vicar of Ansty, near Coventry, and ne- 
phew of Mr. Serj. Adams, of London. 

Feb. 12. At Montreal, aged 21, Henry 
Thos. Bowen,7th Hussars, only son of the 
late Ensign Bowen, 3rd Royal Vet. Batt. 

On his passage in the Apollo, to join 
the fleet in China, Mr. Henry V. Craven. 
He fell overboard in the night, when off 
the Cape of Good Hope, in a gale of 
wind. He wasa most expert swimmer, 
and from his not being seen after he fell, 
it was supposed he was stunned in a fall, 
This promising young officer was mate of 
the signals on board the Revenge, 74 guns, 
at the storming of Beyrout, Sidon, and 
Acre. He, though young, had gone through 
his naval studies on board the Excellent 
with the highest possible credit, and was 
supposed to be one of the best gunners 
and swordsmen in the service. 

Feb. 15. At Florence, Sir Thomas 
Sevestre, aged 57. 

Feb. 16. At Gibraltar, aged 31, Thos. 
Gemmell, esq. of Glasgow, late of Val- 
paraiso, and Canton. 

Lately. On board Her Majesty’s ship 
Iris, on the coast of Africa, aged 23, 
Mr. William Vernon Dickenson Anson, 
second son of Gen. Sir W. Anson, Bt. 

At Quebec, in giving birth to twins, 
M. J. Sewell, wife of Wm. J. Sewell, 
esq. Sheriff of Canada. 

At Paris, the Countess Sebastiani, for 
more than five years Ambassadress of 
France at this Court, where she enjoyed 
the utmost popularity, not only among 
the corps diplomatique, but also among 
our nobility. Madame de Sebastiani was 
a dau. of the late, and sister of the pre- 
sent Duke of Grammont, and sister of 
the present Countess of Tankerville, 
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At Vienna, the Archduchess Hermina, 
dau. of the Archduke Palatine of Austria. 

March 4. At Paris, Mary Ann, wife 
of George Killick, esq. of london. 

March 6. In Bavaria, in his 56th year, 
Frederick Baron von Zandt, of Ovington 
Park, Hants, and Clarges-st. Chamber- 
lain of his Majesty the King of Bavaria, 
and baron of the holy Roman empire. 

On his passage from Javato Falmouth, 
James Townsend Donovan, esq. of Sou- 
rabaya, in that island, and son of the late 
D. aie esq. of the llth regt. who 
was mortally wounded at the battle of 
Salamanca. 

March 7. At Philadelphia, aged 39, 
William Camac, esq. of Greenmount, 
Downshire, Ireland. 

March 8, Aged 42, his Serene Highness 
Paul Frederick, Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg- Schwerin, brother to the Duchess 
of Orleans. He was born Sept. 15, 
1800, the eldest son of the Grand Duke 
Frederick-Louis, by Helene Paulowna, 
daughter of the Emperor Paul of Russia. 
He married 25th May, 1822, the Prin- 
cess Alexandrina, dau. of the late Fre- 
derick- William II]. King of Prussia, and 
sister of the present King of Prussia 
and Empress of Russia, by whom he has 
left issue the Hereditary Grand Duke 
Frederick Francis, born 28th Feb. 1823, 
who succeeds his father ; the Duchess 
Louisa Maria Helena, born 17th May, 
1824; and the Duke Frederick William 
Nicholas, born 5th March, 1827. 

March 10. At Gibraltar, Mary Anne, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Gore Browne, com- 
manding Royal Art. in that garrison, and 
second dau. of the late B. Benyon, esq. 

March 12. Atthe Cape of Good Hope, 
Major John Hall. 

March 14. At Boulogne, in his 56th 
year, Wm. Nathan Gray, esq., late of 
March, Isle of Ely. 

March 18. At Nice, aged 56, Butler 
Thompson Claxton, esq. eldest son of 
the late Robert Claxton, esq. of Bristol. 

March 22. At Brussels, James Wil- 
liam Steuart, esq. of Sunningdale Place, 
Berks, 

March 31. At Sobrado, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, aged 60, George Brittain, esq. 

On board H.M.S. Formidable, at 
Gibraltar, by falling accidentally from 
the rigging top, aged 12 years and a-half, 
Villebois Stuart Lukin, son of the Rev. 
John Lukin, Rector of Nursling, Hants. 

At Munich, Sarah, eldest dau. of 
James Lenigan, esq. of Castle Fogarty, 
Tipperary. 

April4., At Charlotte Town, Prince 
Edward's Island, Louisa Margaret, wife 
of the Rev. Frederick Roberts, M.A. 
and fourth dau. of the late Rev. Francis 
Baker, Rector of Wylye, Wilts, 
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April 5. At sea, on board the steamer 
India, on the passage from Suez, Capt, 
Vernon, of Her Majesty’s 15th Hussars. 

April'7. At Milan, aged 29, Werden; 
only son of the late Adm, Sir Henry 
Bayntum, G.C.B. 

April 15. At Jerusalem, aged 27; 
William Ward, esq. eldest son of the late. 
William Ward, esq. of Cornwall-terrace, 
Regent’s Park. 

Lately. At Tours, in France, the. 
relict of John Lynam, esq. many years a 
resident of Bath, only dau. to the late 
Arthur Gore, esq. of Sea View, Wicklow. 

At Toronto, in Canada,” Emily, wife 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice Hagerman, and 
dau. of William Merry, esq. late Deputy 
Secretary at War. 

At Buffalo, in America, Pinckney, the 
wife of Capt. W. G. Williams, of the 
Torpl. Engineers, United States Army, 
dau. of the late Thomas Peter, esq. and 
great-granddaughter of Gen. Curtis and 
Mrs. Washington. 

May 2. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
48, Mary, wife of Dr. Allatt.—Also, 
aged 67, Cordall Brooks, esq. 

At Lusan, Barbara, second dau. of 
John L. Puxley, esq. of Liatherllest, 
Carmarthenshire. 

May7. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Rich- 
ard Riley, esq. late of the Admiralty. 

At Gibraltar, aged 29, Steed-Edward, 
only son of Steed Girdlestone, esq. of 
Stibbington Hall, Northamptonshire. 

May 8. At Pau, in the South of 
France, aged 31, the Hon. Major Hen- 
niker, brother to Lord Henniker. He 
was of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
M.A. 1831, and afterwards a Capt. in the 
2nd Life Guards. 

At Paris, Sarah, widow of Wm. Seyer, 
esq. of Stratford, Essex. 

May 9. At Liege, aged 59, John Scu- 
damore, esq. formerly of Eltham. 

May 14. At Belleville, near Paris, J. 
L. Martell, esq. 

May 19. Near Neuilly, in France, 
Caroline, widow of Capt. Joseph Tel- 
ford, of the 96th regt. and dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Welsford. 

May 21. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
65, Eleanor, widow of Capt. Bruce Mit- 
chell, E. I. Service, dau. of the late John 
Stephenson, esq. of Great Ormond-st. 

May 3\. At Strasburg, aged 27, Wm. 
Chas. Nethercote, esq. late of the Royal 
Horse Guards, and of Moulton Grange, 
Northamptonshire. 

Lately. At Nice, Butler Thompson 
Claxton, esq. 

At Valparaiso, aged 27, Charles 
Thomas, eldest son of Thomas Abell, 
esq. of Great Coram-st. 

At Malta, Mary, wife of Capt. Lothian 
Dickson, 
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At Dresden, Lieut. T. Dundas, 22nd 


wee Genoa, Mrs. Sneyd, relict of Na- 
= Sneyd, esq. many years M.P. for 


van. 

At Paris, in his 50th year, J. V. de 
Aguirre Solarte, esq. of Tavistock-sq. 
and the Old ye 

June 1. At St. Petersburg, Count 
Matuszewic. He was well known in our 
sporting circles as one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Hunt, and was for some years 
Russian minister at Naples, and on his 
retirement in 1839, was envoy extra- 
ordinary at the court of Sweden. 

June 2. At Paris, the Duchess of 
Melfort, born Baroness Albertine de Rot- 
berg and Comtesse de Coligni. 

June 5. At Genoa, Switzerland, aged 
52, Francis Pierpoint Burton, esq. for- 
merly of Beaumaris, Anglesey, and a 
Capt. in the Royal Staffordshire Militia. 

June9. At Auteuil, near Paris, aged 
28, Francis Bond Kimpton, Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, and son 
of F. Kimpton, esq. of the War Office. 

June 10. Aged 20, Emmeline North- 
more, wife of J. A. Locke, esq. of Athens. 

June ll. At Brussels, aged 80, M. 
Hoper, esq. formerly of Old Burlington-st. 

June 21. At Auteuil, near Paris, 
Charlotte, wife of Col. H. Percy Davi- 
son, and youngest sister of the late Sir 
Francis Hastings Doyle, Bart. 

June 23. At Paris, aged 34, Marga- 
retta, wife of John George, eldest son of 
Sir William ‘Temple Pole, Bart. of 
Shute House, Devon. 

At Beauvais, France, aged 17, Zina, 
fourth dau. of Thomas C. Hagart, esq. 
Bantaskine, Stirlingshire, N.B. 

July 5. At Gibraltar, Sarah, wife of 
Major D. E. Johnson, Sth Fusiliers, 
eldest dau. of the late Isaac Bates, esq. 
of Kennington Common. 

July 12. At the chateau of Glisolles 
(Eure) aged 88, Lieut.-Gen. the Duke 
de Clermont-Tonnerre, Grand Cross of 
the Order of Saint Louis. He was 
brother of the Cardinal of the same name, 
and father of M. de Clermpnt-Tonnerre, 
ex-Minister of the War Department. 

East Inpirs.—Nov.... Killed near 
Cabul, George Morison Grant, Assistant 
Surgeon, Bombay Medical Service, fourth 
son of Mr. Grant, bookseller, Edinburgh. 

Murdered with Sir Alex. Burnes, in 
his 40th year, Capt. Trevor, third son of 
the Rev. Dr. ‘Trevor, Preb. of Chester. 

Jan.7. On board the Lady Macnagh- 
ten, on his passage to Calcutta, aged / 3, 
Major William Gregory, 63d Bengal N. 
I. eldest son of the late W. Gregory, esa. 

Jan. 10. At Calcutta, Cornet C. G, 
Sutherland, 4th Light Cav. 

In action, at Tezeen, on the retreat 
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from Cabul, Lieut. Francis Montressor 
Wade, H. M. 44th Regt. fifth son of the 
late George Wade, esq. of Dunmow, 
Essex. 

Between Tezeen and Jugdulluck, aged 
25, Lieut. Robt. Cairnes Le Geyt, of 
the Ist Bombay Lancers. At the 
time of his fall he was in command of 
what remained of Anderson’s horse, with 
which he had served in Affghanistan since 
its formation in 1839. 

Jan. 12. At Jugdulluck, Lieut. John 
Byron Hobhouse, of H. M. 13th regt. 
eldest son of H. W. Hobhouse, esq. and 
nephew to the Rt. Hon. Sir John Hob- 
house, Bart. He was born at Rome in 
1816, where Lord Byron was one of his 
godfathers. 

Jan. 18. At Midnapore, Mary, wife 
of Capt. Thomas S. Price, Ponca estab. 

Jan... Killed on the march from 
Cabul, Capt. Edw. Macleod Blair, 5th 
Bengal Cavalry, second son of the late 
Gen. Sir Robert Blair, K.C.B. 

Jan. ... In the retreat from Cabul, 
aged 21, Lieut. Edward Donald Vanse- 
nen, 37th Bengal Nat. Inf. youngest son 
of the late Brigadier Vansenen. 

March ... At Ghuznee, Lieut. Lums- 
den, 27th Nat. Inf. son of the late Col. 
Lumsden, Bengal Service; and at the 
same time, Rosamond Harriet his wife, 
dau. of the Rev. D. H. Deane, of Lea- 
mington. They were in their quarters 
with the company to which Lieut. L. be- 
longed, when they were suddenly attacked 
by the Ghazees, and fell with the rest of 
that company. 

March 27. At Moulmien, Charles 
Bowles Bennett, commanding the Go- 
vernment armed schooner Orissa, eldest 
son of Capt. C. C. Benett, R.N. of 
Lyme- Regis. 

March 28. At the pass of Kojuck, 
Capt. Wm. May, of H. M. 4st regt. 
He was made Ensign 1828, Lieut. 1830. 

Lately. At sea, Lieut. M’Dowall, 
7th Light Cav. 

April 5. At the Khyber Pass, Lieut. 
Cumming, H. M. 9th Foot. 

April 18, At Cananore, aged 61, 
Major-Gen. J. Hackett, Madras Estab. 

April 24. At Secunderabad, Capt. 
Wm. Reynolds Foskett, of the 10th Ma- 
dras Native Inf. 

April 29. At Madras, James Scott, 
esq. senior partner of the firm of Messrs, 
Binny and Co. 

May 2. At Calcutta, Lieut. Lake, 
H. M. 28th reg. son of Capt. Lake, late 
of the Scots Fusileer Guards, and now 
in charge of the barracks at Weedon. 

May 9. At Secunderabad, Lieut,. 


Col. A. Ross, Madras Eng. 
AtCalcutta, aged 29, J.J. Leicester, esq. 
May 11, At Poonah, aged 34, Wij, 
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liam Parsons, esq. Hon. E. I. C.’s me- 
dical establishment, fourth son of the 
Rev. J. Parsons, M.A. Rector of Little- 
dean, Glouc. and formerly of Oxford. 

May 12. At Kamptee, Major-Gen. 
Robt. Home, C.B. Madras Estab. com- 
manding the Nagpoor division of the army. 

Aged 22, Lieut. Thomas Edward 
Stone, 24th Regt. Bombay Nat. Inf. 
son of Major W. Stone, formerly of the 
Madras army. 

West Inpizs.—March 26, At St. 
Vincent, Matthew Wright Gwyer, third 
son of William O. Gwyer, esq. of Bristol. 

March 21. At Barbadoes, aged 22, 
William Thomas Burton FitzGerald, 
Lieut. in 46th Regiment, third son of 
Sir Wm, FitzGerald, Bart. of Caroagon. 
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Lately. At Jamaica, aged 18, Francis, 
tenth son of John Barrow, esq. of Wed- 
more, Somerset. 

April 22, In Jamaica, aged 39, Lieut. 
Col. Charles Markham, 60th rifles. 

May 8. Aged 48, Lieut. Joseph Bai- 
IY, R.N. for many years Capt. of the 

arl of Liverpool, a vessel trading be- 
tween Bristol and Nevis. He was drown. 
ed whilst crossing the strait between Ne- 
vis and St. Kitt’s, by the upsetting of his 
boat in a sudden squall, 

Muy 13. At Lucia, Jamaica, David 
Grant, esq. of South-pl. Finsbury. 

June ll. Aged 27, William John, se- 
cond son of the late Rev. Richard Ro. 
oe Merritt, of St. Michael, Barba- 

oes. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, July 26 to Aug. 23, 1842. 


Christened. Buried. 2and 5 73|50 and 60. 82 
Males 617 1191 Males tS 909 GX, and 10 32] 60 and 70 84 
Females 574 f Females 450 2 J10 and 20 35)70 and 80 55 

& )20 and 30 55) 80 and 90 36 
Whereof have died undertwo years old...271 pq f 30 and 40 68/90 and 100 3 
40 and 50 85 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Aug, 26, 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
a dis dai] s @. 
56 5] 2 9419 5 











Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s dd} 8 dad} & 4d. 
32 9133 8 [311 








PRICE OF HOPS, Aug. 29. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. 3s. to 5/. 12s,—Kent Pockets, 51. 8s. to 51. lds. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Aug. 29, 
Hay, 3/. to 4/. 10s.—Straw, 14, 16s. to 27. 0s.—Clover, 4/. to 67. 
SMITHFIELD, Aug. 29. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 


Beef.....sccecereerseveesdde 2d. to 4s. 4d. 


Mutton,........006+ o+.38 =4d. to 4s. 6d 
WE vccrsvidens sbvadered 3s. 8d. to 4s. 64d. 
SRE ee 4s. Od. to 5s. 10d. 





Lamb.........++48. 6d. to 5s. 2d. 
Head of Cattle at Market, Aug. 29, 
Beasts......0.000+5 3,021 Calves 192 
Sheep and Lambs 30,690 Pigs 289 


COAL MARKET, Aug. 26. 
Walls Ends, from 16s. to 20s. perton. Other sorts from 13s, 3d. to 16s, 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 49s. 
CANDLES, 8s. per doz. 


Yellow Russia, 49s, 6d. 
Moulds, 9s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 175.——— Ellesmere and Chester, 67.——Grand Junction 118 





—— Kennet and Avon, 134. 


and West India, 1095. 





Leeds and Liverpool, 605. —— Regent's, 14, 
—Rochdale, 58.——London Dock Stock, 82}. g 

London and Birmingham Railway, 188. —— Great 
Western, 85.—— London and Southwestern, 63. -——— Grand Junction 
Works, 62,——West Middlesex, 98. —— Globe Insurance, 122, 





t. Katharine’s, 101. ——East 


Water 
Guardian 





38. ——Hope, 5j.-——Chartered Gas, 584.——-Imperial Gas, 684.——Pheenix Gas 
31,——London and Westminster Bank, 22;,_——Reversionary Interest, 95. 


For Prices of all other Shares enquire as above, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn, 
From July 26 to Aug. 25, 1842, both inclusive. 
















































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
slag bo . ee : w (4 to oe : 
S8s-a/ 8 |S) § Selse|s ise 8 
SIS Ss| 3 Weather. ||2\8/5 Sissel! 8 Weather 
3 2) ° . OOl+ ray os A 
GA\3a| 7 84) 8 aa\oa|" BA) & | 
July} ° | ° ° jin. pts, ” ? ° jin, pts. | 
6 | 62 | 70 | 65 |30, 00 | fine. Il | 65 | 70 | 65 29, 98 |'fa. & stormy 
27 | GI | 65 | 66 | , 16 ||cloudy, sho.|| 12 | 66 | 74 | 70 |30, 28 /\do. 
28 | 63 | 74 | 65 129, 98 ||do. 13 | 70 | 74 | 71 {| , 43 |Icloudy. 
29 | 56 | 62 | 60! | 90 |ido. 14] 75 | 79! 71 | , 40 |ifine. 
30 | 58 | 64 | 61 |30, 05 ||fair. 15 | 77 | 8&4 | 72 | , 27 Ildo. 
31 | 60 | 64 | 63} , 06 |do. 16 | 74 | 83 | 74 | , 20/|'fair. 
Au.1| 62 | 69 | 63 | , 30 ldo. 17| 68 | 75 | 69!) , 14//do. 
2| 63 | 67 | 62] , 19 \Ildo. 18 | 74 | 84 | 80 29, 98| do. 
3 | 64) 75 | 68 | , 10 /Ido. 19 | 72 | 70 | 66] , 96) cly. withrn. 
4 | 68 | 80 | 76 |29, 90 |do. 20 | 69 | 70 | 65 |30, 05 | do. 
5| 71 | 75/71} , 96 |lcloudy. 21 | 70} 74 | 68! , 00) do. 
6 | 68 | 67 | 66 | , 98 ||do. with sh.|| 22 | 72 | 79 | 66 |29, 98 | fair. 
7 | 68 | 72 | 68 |30, 01 ||fair. 23 | 72 | 80 | 60| , 94//fine. 
8| 70 | 76 | 67 | ,07 |Ido. 24 | 60 | 72 | 61 | , 83| fog. fine cly. 
9/ 70| 78 | 73} , Od /ldo. 25 | 59 | 68 | 63| , 73] sh. fa.hy. sh. 
10 ' 81! 84 ! 82 [29, 70 ''do.&stormy, \with th. &lig, 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From July 28 to Aug. 27, 1842, both inclusive. 
Seaie.le lee... 21 «gs ‘ 
Le eg |e. 15 |S 54 Sln.2|s ° rs 
< 2 S38 153 Pah s| eo bed er Muls4) § | Ex. Bills, 
& 5 2isginel zs |\SeMelesisc; 8 £1000. 
4/53 | 35 |$2/$3| 48 Als sSZha] 2 
= 3 ae BO mee = <lOo<i3 = 
= ne) - 4 ey a 
913 | 914 |——/1002! 100$ | 124 250 |3033pm.| 51 53pm. 
29/1683} 913 | 914 |——|100Z 100§ | 12 3331 pm.| 51 53pm. 
30|169 | 914 | 914 |——!1003) 1004 | 12 53 5lpm, 
1170 | 925 | 91g j——/101 | 100% | 12 1013\——. 32 pm. | 52 54pm. 
2|1693| 92 | 914 |——j101 | 100% | 12%} 893|——250 52 54pm, 
3)1704} 922 | 913 |——)101 | 100% | 12; 250} 52 54pm. 
4170 , 92 {101 |1014 100; 250 | 32pm. | 54 52pm. 
5 923 | 912 |\——\1014' 1003 | 12% 250 | 33pm. | 52 51pm. 
6|1703} 92§ | 91g | ——|1014! 1003 | 12g\-—_——l2493,3335pm.| 51 _ pm, 
8|1704| 92g | 912 |—|1014 1008 |——| 90 |—)250 35pm. | 51 53pm. 
9}1704| 923 | 92§ |—|1014) 1003 | 12§}—~——|——| 33 pm. | 53 _ pm. 
10}1'704| 923 | 924 /101 |1013) 100g | 12§/——'102§|250 | 35 pm. | 52 50pm. 
11|1703| 92g | 92 |1013/101g' 1003 | 12 {1024 35 pm, | 52 50pm. 
1211703| 92g | 92 |——l1014| 100¢ | 123|——! [2503.35 33pm.| 50 52pm. 
13|1703| 925 | 913 1003 | 12 | 3533 pm.| 52 51 pm. 
15}170 | 922 | 913 |100z/101 | 100% | 12 | 35 pm. | 51 53pm. 
16)1703) 923 | 912 |1003/101% 1002 2503/34 36pm.) 51 53 pm. 
17/1703) 923 | 91% |\——/101 | 100 | 12g,— 51 53pm. 
18/170 | 923 | 92 |——l101 | 1003 | 12 a —| 51 53pm. 
19}170 | $2g | 92% |——/1014) 109g | 12g;—--_—— 53 opm. 
201703} 923 | 92 |——|101 | 100% | 12 |___o503| 34 pm. | 53 51 pm. 
22/1703; 923 | 92 |——/101 | 1003 | 12 251 | 36 pm. | 53 51 pm. 
23/1704} 92§ | 92% |——/1014 100 12 |___ 12503} 34 pm. | 53 51 pm. 
24170 | 923 | 924 |101 |1012' 1003 | 12 '102§2514.3436pm.| 53. pm. 
25|1699' 92: | 924 |—[1014' 1004 Paneeens 36pm. | 53s pm. 
26|\——, 93 | 22% |1014/1013 100 | 123A! 53 pm, 
27/168 935 | 93 |——|101j 101 | 123——'——|—'3436 pm.| 53 51 pm. 
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